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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  present  narrative  is  to  place  on  record  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  that  have  been  made  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  in  its  separate  and  in  its  united 
state^  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands. 
In  preparing  the  narrative,  the  author  has  drawn  his  materials 
chiefly  from  the  letters  of  the  missionaries,  and  from  the  pub- 
lished authentic  documents  of  the  church  whose  missions  are 
here  recorded.  In  gleaning  the  details  necessary  for  the  later 
portions  of  the  work,  he  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the  com-^ 
munications  contained  in  the  Missionary  Becord  of  the  United 
Predfyterian  Cfhurch,  so  ably  conducted  W  its  respected  foreign 
secretary,  the  Bev.  Dr.  SomerviUe.  The  materials  are  copious 
and  diversified ;  and  when  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
narrative,  they  furnish  a  record,  the  perusal  of  which  will  prove 
both  pleasing  and  instructive. 

In  giving  an  account  of  each  mission,  the  author  has 
followed  the  order  in  which  the  missions  were  commenced. 
The  first  in  order  is  that  which  was  imdertaken  to  the 
North  Americap  Provinces,  more  than  a  century  ago;  and 
the  last  is  that  which  has  been  recently  conmienced  in  China. 
During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  between  these  two  periods, 
numerous  missionaries  have  gone  forth  from  the  various  sec- 
tions that  now  compose  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
the  page  which  records  the  labours  of  these  good  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  must  be  regarded  as  constituting 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  the  church.    When 
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we  look  back  to  the  small  beginning  which  these  missions 
had,  when  we  contemplate  the  wide  extent  of  temtory  over 
which  they  are  now  spread,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast 
amount  of  benefit  which  they  have  conferred,  we  have  good 
reason  to  cherish  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Having 
earned  for  ourselves  the  character  of  a  missionary  church,  let 
us  establish  a  still  higher  claim  to  this  title,  by  pursuing,  with 
redoubled  energy  and  zeal,  the  path  on  which  we  have  entered. 
The  author  will  not  take  upon  him  to  aflBrm,  that  in  a  work 
embracing  in  it  so  many  events,  and  referring  to  so  many 
persons  and  places,  no  inaccuracies  will  be  found.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  in  the  notices  given  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  missionaries,  no  mistakes  concerning  names  and 
dates  should  have  occurred.  He  trusts,  however,  that  they  are 
few  in  number;  and  when  they  do  occur,  he  beseeches  his 
good-natured  readers  to  overlook  and  forgive  them.  He  can 
honestly  aver,  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  his  work 
as  accurate  as  possible ;  and  he  cherishes  the  hope,  that  those 
who  favour  it  with  a  perusal,  will  find  in  it  a  faithful  narrative 
of  the  proceedings  which  it  professes  to  record.  He  lays  this 
narrative  upon  the  altar  of  his  Saviour,  as  a  small  token  of 
homage ;  and  he  accompanies  the  offering  with  a  prayer,  that 
He  who  sits  as  King  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  would  render 
this  work  instrumental  in  widening  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom, and  thereby  promoting  his  glory  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Bridge  of  Teith,  \Qtk  April  1867. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


The  growing  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  cause  of  missions,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  symptoms  connected  with  the  present 
times.  No  pexiod  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
since  the  apostolical  era,  when  exertions  have  been  made  on 
such  an  extensive  scale  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  labours 
of  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  has  in  a  great  measure  silenced  the  voi^e 
of  objection,  and  has  converted  many,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  missions,  into  decided  friends.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and 
of  all  religious  denominations,  are  now  seen  giving  their  sup- 
port to  missionajy  undertakings.  The  various  churches  in  our 
land  are  embarking  with  alacrity  in  the  work,  and  they  are 
sending  forth,  each  its  own  group  of  labourers,  to  assist  in 
the  evangelizing  of  the  world.  Though  the  labourers  are  still 
but  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  abundance  of  the 
harvest  to  be  leaped,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  think  on  the  increase 
that  has  taken  ^lace  during  the  last  half  century,  and  on  the 
additions  that  are  every  year  making  to  this  honourable  band. 
From  the  missionary  spirit  whch  has  been  excited  among  all 
classes,  and  which  is  difiPdsing  itself  extensively  among  the 
young,  we  may  anticipate^  at  no  distant  period,  most  magnifi- 
cent resulta  The  era  seems  to  be  at  hand,  when  that  glorious 
prediction  of  the  Psalnust  shall  receive  its  fulfilment :  '  There 
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shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon ;  and 
they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth.' 

The  writer  of  these  pages  considers  himself  as  rendering 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  as  performing  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  when  he  places  on 
record  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  by  that  church  to 
send  the  gospel  to  distant  lands.  These  exertions  were  early 
commenced ;  they  have  been  steadily  persevered  in,  with  few 
and  short  intermissions ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  made 
on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  ever.  So  far  as  he  knows, 
none  of  the  societies  which  are  now  labouring  so  honourably 
and  successfully  in  the  missionary  field,  had  sprung  into  ex- 
istence (with  the  exception  of  the  Moravian)  when  the  Seces- 
sion Church  put  its  hand  to  the  work,  and  sent  its  labourers  to 
cultivate  the  moral  wastes  that  were  lying  in  far  distant  regions. 
While  it-s  ministers  and  congregations  were  yet  few  in  number, 
and  poor  in  their  circumstances;  and  while  its  hands  were 
ftdly  occupied  in  ministering  the  bread  of  life  to  those  who 
were  hungering  for  it  at  home,  it  turned  a  compassionate  eye  to 
the  multitudes  who  were  perishing  abroad,  and  it  showed  the 
christian  sympathy  which  it  felt  for  them,  by  sending,  from 
time  to  time,  its  preachers,  to  publish  amongst  them  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvs^jdon. 

The  character  of  the  Secession  Church,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  was  decidedly  missionary.  At  an 
early  period  of  its  history,  it  adopted  measures  for  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  destitute  districts  of  our  native  land ;  and  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  its  home  labours,  it  has  proved  itself 
a  blessing  to  the  British  Isles.  At  the  time  that  the  venerable 
men  with  whom  it  originated,  were  driven  from  the  pale  of  the 
national  church,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  not  so 
abundantly  enjoyed  in  Scotland  as  they  now  are.  In  many  of 
the  towns,  and  also  in  the  rural  districts,  there  was  a  consider- 
able deficiency  of  the  means  of  grace ;  and,  to  aggravate  the 
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evil,  not  a  few  of  the  pulpits  connected  with  the  establishment 
were  occupied  by  men  who  preached  what  an  apostle  calls 
'  another  gospeL'  The  people  who  went  to  the  house  of  God  on 
Sabbath,  to  have  the  message  of  salvation  addressed  to  them, 
were  obliged  to  listen  to  harangues,  that  were  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated either  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to  impress  the 
heart  They  were  sapless  essays,  designed  by  their  authors,  not 
so  much  to  illustrate  and  apply  christian  doctrine,  as  to  incul> 
cate  some  commonplace  lesson  in  morality,  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  field  which  the  Secession  was  required  to  occupy 
was  an  extensive  one.  The  ministers  belonging  to  this  com- 
munity were  men  of  decidedly  evangelical  sentiments,  and 
exemplary  in  their  conduct;  and  their  preaching  was  highly 
relished  by  the  people.  The  applications  made  to  them  for 
sermon  were  numerous, — much  more  numerous,  indeed,  than, 
with  their  scanty  resources,  they  were  able  to  supply.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Highlands  (and  even  these  were  not  left 
altogether  unvisited),  there  was  not  a  district  of  Scotland  where 
Secession  preachers  were  not  sent  to  labour.  Congregations 
sprung  up  with  rapidity  all  over  the  land,  in  all  of  which  a  pure 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  enjoyed.  In  several  of  the 
counties  of  England,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  the  benefits  of  the  Secession  ministrations  were 
also  enjoyed.  By  the  unremitting  exertions  which  were  thus 
made,  the  means  of  grace  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed  them,  and  piety 
and  intelligence  were  diffused  amongst  the  population  of  locali-  ' 
ties  that  had  previously  been  distinguished  for  the  ignorance 
and  immorality  of  the  inhabitants. 

Without  entering  into  further  details  concerning  the  efiforts 
that  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
at  home,  I  propose,  in  the  present  narrative,  giving  an  account 
of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Secession  and  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  historical  details  which  I  propose  giving  concerning 
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these  midsionSy  I  shall  $jTange  imder  the  following  heads,  that 
my , readers  may  have  presented,  to  them  a  consecutive  view  of 
the  exertions  that  have  been  made  at  various  periods  in  each 
field  of  missionary  labour : — 

I.  Missions  to  the  North  American  Provinces. 
II.  Missions  to  Nova  Scotia. 

III.  Missions  to  Canada. 

IV.  Missions  to  the  West  Indies. 
V.  Mission?  to  Africa — Calabar. 

VI.  Missions  to  Africa  (coptinued) — Caflfraria. 
VII.  Missions  to  the  East  Indies. 
VIII.  Missions  to  the  Jews. 
IX.  Mission  to  China. 


I. 


MISSIONS  TO  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 


The  attention  of  the  Secession  Church  was  drawn  at  an  early 
period  toward  America  as  a  field  of  missionary  labour.  In  the 
year  1742 — only  nine  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery — ^a  letter  was  received  from  Londonderry,  ip  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  an  earnest  request  that  a 
minister  might  be  sent  to  labour  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district.  As  the  presbytery,  at  this  period,  consisted  only  of 
twenty  members,  and  as  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  a 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  from  the  necessitous  districts  of  their 
native  country  were  more  than  they  were  able  to  supply,  they 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  delay  sending  a  brother  across  the 
Atlantic.  For  several  years  after  this  their  attention  was 
occupied  with  the  unhappy  controversy  concerning  the  Burgess 
Oath,  which  terminated  in  a  disruption  of  their  association. 
No  movement  was  made  with  regard  to  the  American  mission 
till  the  effects  of  the  strife  had  ceased.  In  1751,  the  General 
Associate  Synod  resolved,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
made  to  them  from  Middle  Octaxara  in  Pennsylvania,  to  send 
out  missionaries  to  that  quarter.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  had  been  a  considerable  influx  into 
that  province  of  Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  from  the  north 
of  Ireland, — and  there  was  amongst  them  a  great  destitution  of 
the  means  of  grace.  Any  provision  that  had  yet  been  made  by 
the  thinly  scattered  population  of  America  to  train  ministers 
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for  themselves  was  found  to  be  very  inadequate.  The  country 
was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  its  wilderness  state.  It 
was  still  covered  with  the  wide-spreading  forest  Its  original 
inhabitants,  the  Indians,  were  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  it ;  and  the  settlements  which  were  formed  by  the 
European  emigrants,  though  gradually  rising  in  importance,  as 
well  as  increasing  in  number — ^planted  in  the  midst  of  trackless 
wilds,  and  removed,  for  the  most  part,  to  great  distances  from 
each  other, — ^were  sadly  deficient  in  all  the  means  of  literary 
and  religious  improvement. 

Only  seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  William  Penn  haJ 
taken  possession  of  Pennsylvania  and  given  it  a  government, 
when  the  first  Secession  missionaries  commenced  their  labours 
in  the  same  province.  In  a  country  so  newly  settled — the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  yet  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
savages — the  difliculties  which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  benevolent  undertaking,  must  have  been 
considerable.  To  renounce  the  endearments  of  home,  to  quit 
the  fellowship  of  christian  brethren,  and  to  leave  behind  them 
the  comforts  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  settled  state  of  society, 
that  they  might  endure  the  hardships  and  brave  the  dangers 
incident  to  a  community  just  struggling  into  exist-ence,  required 
no  small  degree  of  moral  courage.  Those  good  men,  who, 
listening  to  the  call  of  duty,  left  their  native  land  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  that  they  might  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  prairie  and  the  forest,  evinced  a  high  degree  of 
philanthropy  as  well  as  of  devotedness  to  God. 

After  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Associate 
Synod  to  send  gospel  labourers  to  Pennsylvania,  a  delay  of  two 
years  occurred  before  the  Synod  was  able  to  carry  this  resolu- 
tion into  eflfect.  This  delay  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the 
preachers,  who  had  been  appointed  to  go  on  this  mission,  havmg 
received  calls  to  become  the  pastors  of  congregations  in  this 
country,  and  preferring  labouring  at  home  to  crossing  the 
Atlantic.    With  the  view  of  preventing  disappointments  of  this 
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kind,  the  Synod  made  an  enactment, '  That  presbjrteries,  previous 
to  their  entering  students  on  trials  for  licence,  should  require 
them  to  signify  their  willingness  to  submit  to  any  missioixary 
appointment  that  might  be  given  them  by  the  church  courts, 
unless  they  had  such  objections  to  offer  as  should  be  found 
relevant;  and  those  young  men  who  showed  an  aversion  to 
submit  were  no  longer  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  capacity  of 
students.'  This  enactment  they  soon  after  followed  up  by 
another  to  the  following  effect,  '  That  no  probationer,  who  is 
under  an  appointment  to  go  to  America,  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
proposed  as  a  candidate  in  any  moderation  of  a  call  that  may 
take  place  in  this  country.' 

The  two  individuals  to  whom  the  honour  belongs  of  having 
first  gone  on  a  traosatlantic  mission,  in  connection  with  the 
Secession  Chuich,were  Messrs.  Alexander  Gellatly  and  Andrew 
Amot.  The  former  of  these  was  licensed  and  ordained  with  a 
speeial  view  to  the  mission,  and  it  was  designed  that  he  should 
remain  permanently  in  America.  The  latter  was  already  or- 
dained as  a  pastor  of  a  congregation  (Midholm)  in  this  country ; 
he  -was  appointed  to  accompany  Mr.  Gellatly,  and  to  labour 
along  with  him  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  after  the  period  of 
his  appointment  should  expire,  it  was  left  optional  to  him  either 
to  remain  in  America,  or  to  return  home,  as  he  might  feel  in- 
clined. The  instructions  given  them  were,  that,  on  their  arrival 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  should  constitute  themselves,  along  with 
two  elders,  into  a  presbjrtery  imder  the  designation  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania ;  that  they  should  form, 
as  soon  as  possible,  two  congregations  with  distinct  elderships, 
and  that  both  sessions  should  choose  representatives  for  the 
presbjrtery.  None  were  to  be  ordained  or  admitted  as  elders 
except  those  who,  besides  being  possessed  of  the  necessary 
scriptural  qualifications,  had  perused  and  approved  of  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Secession  Church. 

These  two  brethren  left  this  country  for  America  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  1753.    Mr.  Amot,  after  having  fulfilled 
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the  period  of  his  mission,  intimated  his  intention  of  returning 
home  to  the  congregation  which  he  Imd  left  in  this  coimtiy. 
His, place  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Proud- 
foot,  who,  having  received  ordination  from  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline,  with  a  view  to  his  mission,  sailed  from  Greenock 
for  America  in  the  beginning  of  August  1754.  He  laboured  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  among  the  American  colonists ; 
and  before  he  terminated  his  labours  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  number  of  ministers  and  congregations  in  America, 
in  connection  with  the  Scottish  Secession,  greatly  increased 
About  thirty  years  after  he  left  his  fatherland,  I  find  him  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  united,  along  with  Mr.  John  Mason 
and  others,  in  forming  the  Associate  Eeformed  Synod  of  North 
America.  Mr.  Gellatly's  ministerial  course  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Hiaving  obtained  a  settlement  at  Middle  Octarara  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  laboured  only  for  a  few  years,  when  it  pleased 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  call  him  to  his  heavenly  re- 
ward.    He  died  on  the  12th  of  AprU  1761. 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Gellatly,  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  who  were  labouring  in  Pennsylvania  were 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Matthew  Henderson, 
who  arrived  in  that  province  in  the  summer  of  1768.  Having 
been  ordained  before  he  left  tlus  country,  he  took  his  seat, 
immediately  on  lus  arrival,  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
presbytery.  The  particular  locality  where  he  was  stationed 
I  am  unable  to  specify ;  but  his  labours  among  the  colonists 
were  protracted  to  a  considerable  period.  When  the  Associate 
Eeformed  Synod  was  formed  in  1782,  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  its  original  members.  Three  additional  laboiurers  were 
sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1761 ;  these  were  Messrs.  John 
Mason,  Bobert  Annan,  tmd  John  Smart.  Application  had 
been  made  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Mason,  before  he  left  this 
country,  by  a  congregation  in  New  York  He  was  accordingly 
inducted  into  a  charge  in  that  city  soon  after  he  arrived,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  distinguished  ministers 
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connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  Mr. 
Aiman  was  employed  ibr  four  years,  after  he  landed  on  the 
American  shore,  in  preaching  from  place  to  place.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  he  obtained  a  settlement  as  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  his  name  was  added  to  the  roll  of  the  presbytery. 
Mr.  Smart  appears  to  have  removed  to  a  different  scene  of 
labour  from  that  occupied  by  his  brethren, — as  his  name  is 
never  once  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  three  brethren  now  mentioned  were  fol- 
lowed, in  1762,  by  Mr.  William  Marshall,  a  licentiate  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod,  who  speedily  obtained  a  settlement 
as  minister  of  the  Associate  congregation  at  Deeprun  and 
Nethameny,  on  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Associate  Synod  had  hitherto  been  prevented,  by  the 
want  of  preachers,  from  complying  with  the  request  that  had 
been  made  to  them  from  time  to  time,  to  send,  minionaries 
to  America.  In  1754  they  had  appointed  Mr.  Thomail  Clerk, 
minister  of  Ballibea,  in  Ireland,  to  go  and  labour  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  places  where  his  services 
might  be  required,  with  Uberty  to  return  home  in  the  follow- 
ing year  if  he  should  feel  inclined  This  appointment  Mr. 
Clerk  was  prevented,  by  reasons  which  the  Synod  sustained 
as  satisfactory,  from  fulfilling.  But  the  same  individual  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  as  a  Secession  missionary,  in  1765,  having  been 
sent  by  the  presbytery  of  Down  to  labour  in  the  province  of 
New  York.  In  the  following  year  (1766)  Mr.  David  Telfar, 
minister  at  Bridge  of  Teith,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Einloch,  proba- 
tioner— ^both  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Synod — wpre 
sent  to  preach  in  Philadelphia,  New  Cambridge,  Truro  (in 
Nova  Scotia),  and  in  any  other  places  where  they  might  find 
an  opening.  The  instructions  given  to  tham  were,  that  they 
were  to  remain  in  America  till  April  1767,  unless  the  Synod 
should  see  fit  either  to  recall  Ihem  sooner,  or  to  extend  the 
period  of  their  missionary  labour.     Mr.  Telfar  and  Mr.  Clerk 
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were  to  ordain  elders,  and  to  constitute  a  presbytery  for  the 
administering  of  discipline.  Should  Mr.  Kinloch  receive  a  call 
from  any  congregation  in  America,  the  two  brethren  now  men- 
tioned  were  to  prescribe  to  him  the  necessary  trials,  and  to 
ordain  him.  In  the  meantime,  imtil  the  presbytery  should  be 
constituted,  Mr.  Kinloch  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Telfar,  as  to  the  places  Tvhere  he  should  preach. 

Mr.  Telfar  and  Mr.  Clerk,  instead  of  erecting  a  separate 
presbytery,  and  thereby  preserving  in  America  the  distinction 
of  Burgher  and  Antiburgher,  which  unhappily  prevailed  in  this 
country,  formed  a  coalescence  with  their  brethren  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  presbytery ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  laying  aside  their 
denominational  distinction,  they  should  co-operate  harmoni- 
ously in  advancing  the  cause  of  their  common  Master.  The 
spirit  of  union  thus  manifested  was  very  pleasing  to  the  Ameri- 
can congregations  that  had  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Secession.  The  Synod  at  home  approved  highly  of  the  conduct 
of  the  two  brethren  in  this  proceeding ;  and  when  they  sent  out 
additional  labourers,  some  time  after  this,  they  recommended  it 
to  them  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  the 
articles  of  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  between 
Messrs.  Telfar,  Mason,  and  the  other  brethren  in  America. 

Mr.  Kinloch  returned  home  from  his  American  mission  early 
in  1769;  and,  during  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Paisley, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Some  time  after  his 
return,  a  call  was  sent  him  from  the  congregation  of  New  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  province  of  New  York ;  but  he  declined  accept- 
ing of  it.  Mr.  Telfar  also  returned  home  about  a  year  after 
Mr.  Kinloch.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  this 
country  after  his  return.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  received 
by  the  Synod,  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  in 
Pennsylvania,  earnestly  requesting  that  a  minister  might  be 
sent  to  them,  and  expressing  a  particular  desire  to  enjoy  the 
services  of  Mr.  TeKar,  his  connection  with  his  congregation  at 
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Bridge  of  Teitb  was  dissolved,  and  lie  was  sent  a  second  time  to 
America  in  the  summer  of  1771.  Though  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of  Nottingham  that 
he  was  sent  out,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  settled  in 
that  town.  The  scene  of  his  future  labours  in  America,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  Philadelphia. 

The  step  taken  by  the  brethren  belonging  to  the  presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  forming  a  coalescence  with  the  Burgher 
brethren,  gave  offence  to  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  Scot- 
land, under  whose  superintendence  the  presbytery  was  placed. 
They  refused  to  sanction  the  coalition.  They  considered  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  formed  as  inconsistent  with  the  '  main- 
tenance of  the  testimony  among  their  hands  against  the  course 
of  the  separating  brethren ;'  and  they  enjoined  the  presbytery 
to  erase  from  their  record  everything  relating  to  such  an  ob- 
noxious measure.  In  the  meantime,  Messrs.  John  Eoger  and 
John  Smith  having  received  licence  and  ordination  in  this 
country,  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  1770,  to  join  the 
brethren  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  James  Clarkson  was  added  to 
their  number  in  1 772 ;  and,  during  the  course  of  next  year,  Mr. 
Martin,  a  member  of  the  presbytery  of  Moira  and  Lisbume,  in 
Ireland,  followed  to  the  same  destination. 

The  increase  of  Secession  ministers  in  America,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  were  scattered,  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  presbytery  in  connection  with  the 
Secession,  under  the  designation  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
New  Yorfc  This  measure,  it  was  understood,  had  originated 
with  Mr.  John  Ifaaon.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  imion 
with  the  Bui^her  brethren.  He  had  condemned  in  strong 
terms  the  dispute  concerning  the  burgess  oath,  which  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  two  Secession  synods  in  Scotland. 
'  This  controversy,'  he  said,  '  has  done  infinite  injury  to  the 
cause  of  God  in  Scotland,  and  wherever  it  has  shed  its  malig- 
nant influences.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
without  shame  and  perplexity.    Though  we  differ  only  about 
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the  meaning  of  some  burgess  oaths  and  some  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, our  mutual  opposition  has  been  as  fierce  as  probably  it 
would  have  been  had  we  differed  &bout  the  most  important 
point's  of  Christianity.  The  infatuation  we  have  fallen  into 
will  amaze  posterity.' 

By  this  time  the  American  wax  for  independence  had  com- 
menced,  and  the  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
transatlantic  colonies  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The 
presbytery  of  New  York  was  formed  without  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  supreme  court  at  home ;  and  the  Synod  refused 
to  give  it  any  countenance.  They  declared  that  they  would 
axjknowledge  no  other  presbytery  in  America  but  the  one 
already  existing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Soon  after  this  an  important  step  was  taken  by  the  brethren  in 
America,  who  were  connected  with  the  Scottish  Seceders.  They 
united  along  with  certain  brethren  belonging  to  the  Beformed 
presbytery  in  forming  themselves  into  a  synod,  under  the  de- 
signation of  the  '  Associate  Beformed  Synod  of  North  America,' 
and  they  declared  themselves  independent  of  any  of  the  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  in  Scotland.  This  Synod  was  first  consti- 
tuted on  the  30th  of  October  1782,  and  the  following  brethren 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  it:  Messrs.  David  Telfar,  and 
Thomas  Clerk,  belonging  to  the  Burgher  Synod  in  Scotland ; 
Maithew  Henderson,  John  Mason,  James  Proudfoot,  Bobert 
Aiinaui,  John  Ebger,  William  Logan,  and  John  Smith,  belonging 
to  the  Antiburgher  Synod;  John  Cuthbertson,  John  Murray, 

David  Annan, Dobbins,  and linn,  belonging  to  the 

Beformed  presbytery.  There  were  only  two  members  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  presbytery  who  refused  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  newly-formed  Synod:  these  were  Messrs.  William 
Marshall  and  James  Clarkson.  They  remained  firm  in  their 
adherence  to  the  parent  Synod  in  Scotland;  and,  along  with 
three  elders  who  adhered  to  them,  they  claimed  the  authority 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Associate  Beformed  Synod  of  America  adopted  as  the 
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basis  of  their  onioii  the  Westminster  Confessiou  of  Faith,  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisnos,  with  the  exception  of  those 
parts  of  the  Confession  which  ascribe  to  the  civil  government 
a  power  in  matters  of  religion.  The  discussion  of  this  much- 
disputed  point  they  reserved  till  some  future  occasion, '  as  Grod 
should  be  pleased  to  direct.'  On  the  duty  of  covenanting,  and 
on  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  covenants  on  posterity,  they 
gave  no  opinion ;  but  they  expressed  their  '  hearty  approbation 
of  the  earnest  contendings  for  the  truth,  and  magnanimous 
sufferings  in  its  defence,  by  which  their  pious  ancestors  were 
enabled  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  last  two  centuries.' 
They  further  declared  '  that  they  have  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  solemn 
league  of  England, .  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  well -intended 
engagements  to  support  civil  and  religious  liberty.'  In  stating 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  willing  to  receive  into  their 
society  persons  connected  with  other  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, they  agreed  *  to  reject  all  such  applications  for  admission 
to  fixed  commimion  with  the  Sjmod,  that  may  at  any  time  be 
made  by  .persons  belotkging  to  other  denominations  of  Presby- 
terians, as  evidently  arise  from  caprice,  personal  prejudice,  or 
any  other  schismatical  principles.  And  the  only  admissible 
applicatiou  shall  be  such  as,  upon  deliberate  examination,  shall 
be  found  to  arise  from  conviction  of  duty,  and  to  discover 
christian  meedcness  towards  the  party  whose  communion  is 
relinquished;  or  such  as  are  made  by  considerable. bodies  of 
people  who  are  not  only  destitute  of  a  .fi;ced  gospel  ministry, 
but  cannot  be  seasonably  provided  for  by  the  denomination 
of  Presbyterians  to  which  they  belong.' 

Communications  were  sent  from  the  American  Synod  to 
the  two  Secession  synods  in  Scotland,  informing  them  of  the 
step  which  they  had  taken,  and  soliciting  that  a  supply  of 
preachers  might  be  sent  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Lord  The  Associate  Synod  received  the  intelligence  with 
gladness.    In  the  reply  which  they  sent,  they  expressed  their 
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joy  to  learn  that  their  brethren  in  America  were  adhering  to 
the  same  principles  with  themselves ;  they  wished  them  suc- 
cess in  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  stated  that 
they  were  imable  at  present  to  send  them  any  additional 
preachers.    The  General  Associate  Synod  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Synod  in  America.     They  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  the  brethren  who  had  joined  it ;  they 
declared  them  *  to  be  in  a  state  of  apostasy  from  their  refor- 
mation testimony  and  their  witnessing  profession/     On  the 
other  hand,  they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  those  ministers  and  elders  who  preferred  continuing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Synod  at  home  to  joining  the  newly-formed 
Synod  in  America.    They  considered  it  a  matter  of  thankful- 
ness to  God,  that  these  brethren  had  '  been  enabled  to  proceed 
with  honesty,  faithfulness,  and  zeal,  according  to  their  ordina- 
tion vows,  and  solemn  covenant  engagements,  in  maintaining 
the  Lord's  cause  among  their  hands/    '  They  further  declared, 
that,  as  these  brethren  had  entered  a  protest  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  agreeing  to  the  union,  and  had  appealed 
to  the  Synod,  which  protest  and  appeal  had  been  refused  a 
place  in  the  minutes ;  and  as  they  had  entered  another  protest 
against  this  refusal,  and  claimed  to  have  the  powers  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  rightfully  vested  in  them^ 
as  being  the  only  members  adhering  to  its  original  constitution 
and  principles,  they  therefore  recognised  and  justified  the  con- 
stitution of  the  presbytery,  as  claimed  by  those  protesting 
ministers  and  elders,  and  they  acknowledged  them  to  be  the 
only  lawful  and  rightly  constituted  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  connection  with,  and  subordinate  to,  the  Synod  in  Scotland.' 
The  General  Associate  Synod  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  brethren  who  were  connected  with  this  presbytery,  by 
immediately  sending  out  to  them  an  additional  labourer.    Mr. 
Thomas  Beveridge,  by  appointment  of  Synod,  was  ordained  by 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  left  Scotland  for  America  in 
the  end  of  1783.    He  was  admitted  to  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
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gation  at  Cambridge,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  10th  of 
September  1789.  Here  he  laboured  for  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
years,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  congregation  pros- 
pering greatly  under  his  ministry.  He  acquired  the  character 
of  being  an  active,  useful,  and  pubUc-spirited  labourer  in  his 
Master's  service.  His  ministerial  career  was  unexpectedly  ter- 
minated by  a  fever,  which  he  caugh^t  while  engaged  in  assist- 
ing his  friend  Mr.  GoodwilUe  in  dispensing  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bamet  His  death  was  lamented  as  a 
severe  loss,  not  only  by  the  religious  conununion  with  which 
he  was  more  immediately  connected,  but  by  the  church  at  large. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Marshall  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  written  to 
a  friend  in  this  coimtry  soon  after  the  death  of  this  excellent 
minister,  says:  *The  praise  of  Mr.  Beveridge  is  in  all  our 
churches,  and  his  memory  will  be  long  respected  here.  He 
was  truly  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament ;  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  and  zealously 
attached  to  these.  His  dear  and  distinct  views  of  evangelical 
truth  rendered  him  always  acceptable  in  the  pulpit  to  those 
who  had  any  savour  for  the  things  of  God ;  while  his  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  history,  constitution,  and  order  of 
the  church  of  Christ  rendered  him  of  singular  advantage  to  the 
presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  veiy  copious  measure  of  grace  as  well  as  gifts.  He  was 
favoured  with  great  intimacy  with  his  God.  He  lived  near 
Him,  particularly  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  When  his  avoca- 
tions would  admit  of  it,  he  frequently  spent  whole  days  and 
nights  in  prayer,  and  had  very  remarkable  answers.  It  would 
only  injure  his  character  for  me  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  it : 
there  was  in  him  as  great  an  assemblage  of  gifts  and  graces, 
with  as  few  imperfections,  as  I  ever  yet  saw  in  any  minister 
of  the  gospel  within  the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance.' 

After  the  separation  of  the  American  provinces  from  the 
mother  country,  the  brethren  connected  with  the  presbjrtery  of 
Pennsylvania  became  jealous  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over 
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them  by  the  Synod  in  Scotland.  The  nature  of  the  connection 
existing  between  them  and  the  Synod  gave  occasion  to  their 
being  reproached  as  being  still  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  power; 
and  they  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that,  as  the  provinces 
had  successfully  asserted  their  independence  of  all  foreign  juris- 
diction; so  they,  too,  as  a  presbytery,  might  become,  if  not 
altogether  on  a  footing  of  equality  with,  at  least  less  dependent 
upon,  the  Synod  at  home  than  they  had  hitherto  beea  They 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Sjmod  on  this  subject,  and 
they  requested  them  to  take  into  consideration  what  would  be 
the  most  effectual  method  for  preserving  the  connection  between 
the  supreme  court  and  the  brethren  in  America.  They  sug- 
gested also  the  following  articles,  as  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  just  and  profitable  union  between  them : 

'  First,  That  we  be  of  one  heart  and  mind,  both  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  to  the  duty  of  bearing  witness,  to  it 
by  a  public  and  judicial  testimony  against  the  injuries  done  to 
it  in  the  age  and  place  of  the  world  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
Second',  That  we  act  consistently  with  the  profession  we  make, 
carefully  avoiding  everything  which  might  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  an  approbation  of  those  who  are  in  course  of  back- 
sliding, and  who  are  opposing  themselves,  if  not  directly  to  us, 
yet  to!  our  brethren  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  us. 
5%ird,  That  whatsoever  is  a  matter  of  general  concern,  ^pocir 
ally'wliat  respects  the  profession  of  our  faith  in  our  church,  be 
communicated  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  other,  that  it  may 
be  approved  of,  or  objections  offered  against  it,  as  those  to  whom 
it  is  coinmunicated  may  see  cause.  Fourth,  That  no  person 
under  censure  by  one  church  be  received  by  the  other,  without 
such  all  acknowledgment  of  his  offence,  as  those  among  whom 
the  scandal  happened  would  have  judged  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  repentance.  Fifth,  That  the  strong  help  the  weak,  aU 
having  a  respect  to  the  one  Lord  whom  we  serve,  and  bearing 
one  another's  burdens,  that  we  thus  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.' 

This  matter  was  at  last  determined  by  the  Synod  adopting 
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the  following  resolutions^  embodying  the  terms  on  which  the 
ecclesiastical  connection  between  them  and  the  presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania  was  henceforth  to  be  maintained : 

'  Firsts  That  as  to  what  relates  to  scandals,  or  causes  of  a 
personal  and  private  nature,  the  Synod,  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  presbytery  for  about  thirty-five  years  past,  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  appeals  in  such  cases  will  be  prosecuted  ; 
and  they  judge  the  prosecution  of  such  appeals  would  be  inex- 
pedient and  improper  at  such  a  very  great  distance. 

*  Second,  That  in  the  case  of  any  difference  arising  in  the 
presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  about  the  profession  of  the  faith,  or 
about  any  truth  or  duty  affecting  their  connection  with  this 
Synod,  it  is  necessary  for  this  Synod  to  know  on  what  side 
truth  and  duty  lie.  The  Synod,  therefore,  judge  it  equitable 
and  necessary  that  causes  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  before 
them,  by  reference  or  appeal 

*  Third,  Though  the  errors  in  doctrine,  corruptions  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  defections  from  the  reformation  testimony, 
prevailing  in  Britain  and  America,  may  be  materially  the  same, 
yet,  as  these,  in  several  instances,  assume  a  different  appear- 
ance, and  are  promoted  under  different  pretences,  in  the  last 
of  these  countries,  the  Synod  therefore  judge  it  expedient  for 
the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  to  state  the  profession  of  their 
faith,  so  as  that  it  may  always  be  a  direct  and  proper  testimony 
against  the  evils  by  which  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  in 
which  they  labour  is  more  immediately  endangered,  provided 
that  presbytery  do  not  give  up  any  truth  testified  for  by  this 
Synod,  nor  enter  into  any  connection  with  such  as  oppose  them- 
selves to  any  part  of  our  christian  and  witnessing  profession. 

*  Fourtky  The  formula  of  questions  to  be  put  to  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers  at  their  ordination  in  said  presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania^  ought  to  contain  an  engagement  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  against  such  aa  oppose  it  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
But  the  questions  in  said  formula  ought  to  be  as  near  to  those 
put  by  this  Synod  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  the  state  of  the 
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church  iu  America  will  admit ;  and  none  of  these  shall  contra- 
dict the  testimony  maintained  bj  this  Synod :  And  further,  it 
18  requisite  that  the  said  formula  shcfuld  contain  an  engagement 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  in  contend- 
ing for  the  faith  and  order  of  the  church,  as  a  part  of  the  same 
witnessing  body  with  the  Synod. 

*  FiftJiy  As  in  making  confession  of  sin,  the  presbytery   of 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  take  particular  notice  of  those  offences, 
backslidings,  and  transgressions  of  the  law  of  God,  which  are  to 
be  found  among  themselves,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  where  they  dwell ;  and  as  they  cannot  join  in  the  very- 
same  confession  of  sins  made  by  this  Synod,  in  acts  for  humilia^ 
tioH  and  fasting,  and  also  in  public  covenanting,  by  reason  of 
some  things  in  these  peculiar  to  this  country;  the  Synod  there- 
fore judge  it  expedient  for  that  presbytery  to  proceed,  as  the 
Lord  may  give  them  opportunity,  to  renew  their  solemn  cove- 
nant engagements,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  circum- 
stances, provided  still  that  the  acknowledgment  of  sin  and 
engagement  to  duties  made  by  that  presbytery,  though  neces- 
sarily different  in  words,  be  the  same  as  to  the  principal  matter 
and  design,  with  the  confession  and  engagement  made  in  solemn 
covenant  by  this  Synod. 

'  Sixth,  If  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  foimd 
departing  from  the  profession  made  by  them,  and  acting  con- 
trary to  these  articles,  it  cannot,  in  that  case,  be  expected  that 
the  Synod  will  countenance  them  in  such  a  course,  by  sending 
ministers  to  their  assistance.  The  offence  must  be  removed 
before  the  Synod  can  reasonably  appoint  any  of  their  number 
to  take  part  with  that  presbytery ;  and  on  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  said  presbyteiy  have  gone  into  a  state  of  apostasy 
from  their  former  testimony  and  ordination  vows,  the  Synod 
claim  it  as  competent  to  thejn,  to  pass  a  judicial  condemna- 
tion of  the  said  presbytery,  as  no  longer  a  part  of  the  same 
witnessing  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  find  anything  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
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Synod  which  they  judge  contrary  to  truth  and  duty,  they  shall 
have  the  same  liberty  as  others  connected  with  the  Synod,  to 
remonstrate,  protest,  or  testify  against  the  same. 

'  Seventh,  If  the  Synod  shall  be  informed  as  to  any  member 
belonging  to  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  acts  con- 
trary to  his  profession,  and  to  these  articles,  they  shaU  transmit 
an  account  of  this  matter  to  that  presbytery,  who  shall  inquire 
into  it,  and  satisfy  the  Synod  as  to  the  accused,  by  showing 
either  that  he  is  not  guilty,  or  that  he  has  been  censured  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  offence;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the 
presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  shall  find  cause  of  complaint  as  to 
any  of  the  brethren  in  this  country,  they  shall  inform  the 
presbytery  to  which  the  member  complained  of  belongs,  who 
shall  judge  of  that  matter  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
procednre  in  such  cases. 

'  EigMhy  As  by  the  laws  of  Christ's  house,  we  are  bound  to 
assist  one  another,  as  the  Lord  gives  us  opportunity,  particu- 
larly in  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  testimony  against  the 
general  and  increasing  defections  of  thLs  generation  from  the 
truth  and  cause,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  Synod  therefore 
resolve,  that  they  will  endeavour,  as  they  formerly  and  of  late 
have  done,  to  answer  the  requests  of  the  presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  appointing  and  sending  ministers  or  preachers  to 
their  assistance,  according  as  there  may  be  need  for  other 
labourers  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  and  for  this  end 
they  shall  use  all  proper  means  to  persuade  such  as  may  be 
appointed  for  that  service  to  undertake  it. 

*  Ninth,  As  the  Synod  shall  communicate  to  the  presbyteiy 
of  Pennsylvania  such  of  their  acts  as  are  of  general  concern, 
particularly  such  as  respect  the  profession  of  the  faith  made 
by  this  Synod, — so  that  presbytery  shall  transmit  to  the  Synod 
all  acts  of  the  same  nature  passed  by  them ;  and  no  new  terms 
of  communion  shall  be  enacted  by  them  tiU  the  overture  con- 
cerning the  same  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  this  Synod  for 
their  consideration ;  that  by  these  means  unity  may  be  main- 
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tained,  TnisnTif|erafrimHingR  arising  from  want  of  due  infonnatiou 
prevented,  and  the  moat  speedy  and  effectual  methodic  taken  to 
remove  any  difference  which  may  arise. 

'  Further,  the  Synod  declare,  that,  as  agreeably  to  this  act, 
the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  shall  have  all  the  aid  this 
Synod  can  afford,  by  sending  ministers  to  their  assistance 
when  they  may  be  wanted,  and  interposing  their  authority 
for  this  end, — so  they  will  endeavour  to  give  speedy  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith  which  may  come  before  them,  by  reference 
or  appeal  from  the  above-mentioned  presbytery,  and  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  for  promoting  the  testimony  in  North 
America ;  the  design  of  those  articles  being  in  no  instance  to 
hurt  them,  but  help  them,  and  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.' 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  articles,  the 
General  Associate  Synod  continued  to  maintain  a  friendly  re- 
lation with  the  Pennsylvanian  presbytery,  and  sent  occasional 
supplies  of  preachers  to  them.  In  the  month  of  October  1788, 
the  presbytery  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the  arrival  of 
Messrs.  David  Goodwillie  and  John  Anderson.  Mr.  Goodwillie 
became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Bamet,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
obtained  a  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
last-mentioned  brother  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  presby- 
tery in  superintending  the  studies  of  those  young  men  whose 
views  were  directed  to  the  office  of  tlie  holy  ministry.  Mr. 
David  Sommerville,  who  was  for  some  time  minister  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Strathaven,  resigned  his  charge  in  that  town,  and 
having  sailed  for  America  in  August  1 790,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jolm  Cree  was  sent 
by  the  Synod  in  the  following  year,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  in  New  York, 

Soon  after  this  period,  new  ground  was  broken  up  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Secession  Church  in  America.  They  began 
to  penetrate  into  the  far  west.  A  representation  of  the  reli- 
gious destitution  that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  was  laid  before  the  General  Associate  Synod  at  their 
meeting  held  in  spring  1797.  This  representation  contained 
the  following  affecting  appeal  to  the  ministers  and  people  of 
the  Secession  Church :  '  Think,  0  ye  inhabitants  of  that  happy 
country,  which  has  been  so  long  as  a  well-watered  garden,  or  as 
a  field  which  the  Lord  himself  hath  blessed,  how  could  you 
live  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  there  is  no  water !  Ye 
favonred  ones,  who  know  the  value  of  the  refreshing  influence 
of  that  water  of  life,  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  and 
people  of  our  God,  how  could  you  bear  such  a  tedious  absence 
from  the  borders  of  his  sanctuary,  where  He  provides  drink  for 
his  people,  his  chosen  ?  Te  ministers  of  his,  who  serve  at  his 
altar,  and  are  endeavouring  to  be  faithful  for  Him,  think  what 
welcome  visitants  you  would  be  unto  us !  Welcome,  did  I  say  ? 
Yes,  welcome  as  a  gracious  answer  to  our  fervent  supplications, 
and  as  messengers  of  God  for  our  salvation.  But  is  Scotland  so 
niggardly  that  she  will  not  share,  or  is  she  so  impoverished  that 
she  does  not  possess  one  gospel  herald  so  richly  furnished  with 
the  spirit  of  his  of&ce,  as  to  be  willing  to  carry  his  Lord's 
message  into  a  foreign  land  ?  Is  there  none  in  her  who  possess 
so  much  of  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  an  apostle  as  to  say,  "  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  and  discouragements  I  foresee — 
though  there  is  a  wide  ocean  to  cross,  and  a  long,  and  in  many 
places  a  pathless,  wilderness  to  travel  through — I  must  stiU  see 
Kentucky  ?"  If  there  are  any  such  in  her,  let  them  be  assured 
that  the  Lord  will  make  their  voyage  and  their  way  prosperous. 
Their  gracious  God,  who  takes  notice  even  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  any  of  his  people  as  if  it  were  given  to  himself, 
will  not  overlook  any  of  his  ministering  servants  who  may 
travel  to  a  foreign  country,  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
hungry,  and  pour  forth  the  water  of  life  for  them  that  are 

athirst' 

The  Synod  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  application  made  to  them 
iu  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky ;  and  two  preachers, 
Messrs.  Andrew  Fulton,  and  Eobert  Armstrong,  offered  their 
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services  to  go  on  this  mission.  The  spirit  of  devotedness 
manifested  by  these  young  men  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
the  Synod,  and  their  offer  of  missionary  service  was  joyfully 
accepted.  The  Synod  appointed  them  to  be  ordained  before 
setting  out  upon  their  mission.  The  instructions  given  them 
were,  that  on  their  amval  in  Kentucky,  they  were  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  presbytery,  under  the  designation  of  the 
'  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,'  in  direct  subordination  to 
the  Synod.  A  collection  was  enjoined  to  be  made  throughout 
all  the  congregations  of  the  Association  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  mission.  On  the  15th  of  June  1797,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Kelso ;  and  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  Mr.  Fulton  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Perth.  The  charge  was  given  to  the  former  of  these  brethren 
by  Mr.  Amot  of  Midholm,  and  the  charge  was  given  to  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  of  Perth.^  Mr.  Pringle  ad- 
dressed the  missionary  in  terms  peculiarly  felicitous.  *  Eemem- 
ber,'  said  he,  '  the  great  object  of  your  mission,  to  preach  the 
gospel  The  sanguinary  missionaries  of  worldly  courts  and  of 
ambitious  statesmen  have  often  proclaimed  on  foreign  shores, 
by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  banners  rolled  in  blood,  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  their  employers,  and  their  insatiable  lust  of 
dominion;  but  you  are  sent  out,  like  Noah's  dove  with  the 
olive  leaf,  to  proclaim  peace  wherever  you  go.  Make  the  hills 
and  vales  of  Kentucky  to  ring  with  the  joyful  tidings  of  peace 
on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men.  Others  are  gone  to  preach 
peace  to  the  heathen  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  you  are  des- 
tined to  carry  the  same  welcome  news  to  those  that  already 
bear  the  christian  name  in  the  bosom  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Go,  then,  in  the  Lord's  name,  and  preach  the  unadul- 
terated gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Let  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified,  be  the  constant  theme  of  your  ministry.  Hold 
forth  the  Saviour  and  free  salvation  to  all  men.  Commend 
the  wondrous  love  of  God  to  men  displayed  in  his  unspeakable 

^  Afterwards  Dr.  Pringle. 
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^ift.  Tell  them  of  the  deep  abasement  of  God  in  our  nature,  of 
the  labours  of  his  humbled  life,  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  his 
agonies  and  death,  of  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  of  the  glory 
of  his  ascension,  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church  and  in 
the  heart,  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment — and,  in  short, 
shun  not  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God.' 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Fulton  sailed  from  Leith  on  the  8tli 
of  August  1797,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber. With  the  view  of  preparing  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky 
for  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the  Synod  had  appointed  the 
presbytery  of  Perth  (through  whom  the  application  in  behalf 
of  Kentucky  had  been  made)  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province.  The  following  extract  from  this 
address  will  show  the  excellent  spirit  that  animated  the  Synod 
in  undertaking  this  mission :  '  It  promises  well  to  your  infant 
state,  dear  brethren,  that  there  are  some  among  you  (we  hope 
there  are  many)  who  cannot  relish  the  pleasant  things  of  your 
fat  land,  while  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  bread  and  water  of 
life.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, for  they  shall  be  filled."  "  When  the  poor  and  needy 
seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for 
thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not 
forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  foun- 
tains in  the  midst  of  valleys :  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a 
pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water."  Thirsty 
souls,  the  Lord  hath  looked  on  your  affliction  and  heard  your 
cry.  The  bowels  of  the  Secession  Church  are  moved  for  you. 
Your  earnest  supplication  to  the  General  Associate  Synod,  for 
a  spiritual  guide  to  go  before  you  in  the  way  to  the  Zion 
above,  has  succeeded  beyond  your  expectation.  You  sought 
<me  minister  firom  us, — ^you  asked  him,  we  hope,  from  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard, — and  lo !  in  the  riches  of  his  liberality,  He 
hath  sent  you  two.  The  Synod,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  your  great  need  of  some  to  administer  to  you  the  word  of  life, 
and  considering  the  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  through  the 
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divine  blessing,  which  your  flourishing  settlement  presents  to  a 
faithful  gospel  minister,  as  also  your  great  distance  from  the 
presbytery  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, — judged  that  it 
wotdd  be  more  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  Lord's 
work  among  you,  and  more  to  the  comfort  of  such  as  might  be 
sent,  to  mission  two,  if  two  suitably  qualified  for  the  service, 
and  willing  to  undertake  it,  could  be  found.  After  consulting 
together,  and  seeking  direction  from  the  Lord,  they  harmo- 
niously agreed  in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Andrew  Fulton 
and  Eobert  Armstrong,  as  two  very  proper  persons  for  going 
out  on  this  important  mission.  They  were  appointed,  at  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Kentucky."  Their  ordination,  and  other  necessary 
steps  for  accelerating  their  departure,  were  all  agreed  on  with 
the  greatest  unanimity.  Had  you  witnessed,  dear  brethren,  our 
anxious  solicitude  to  have  you  provided  with  able  and  faithful 
labourers,  had  you  beheld  our  entire  unanimity,  and  had  you 
heard  the  expressions  of  our  unfeigned  joy  when  the  two 
bretliren  appointed  to  you  modestly  signified  their  acquies- 
cence in  our  choice,  you  would  assuredly  have  gathered  that 
you  are  very  dear  to  the  church  here,  and  that  these  two  ser- 
vants of  Christ  are  called  by  their  Master  to  preach  the  gospel 
unto  you.  The  deed  of  Synod  caused  the  church  here  to  rejoice 
for  the  consolation ;  and  your  loving  brethren  willingly  offered 
of  their  substance  for  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  con- 
veying, to  their  friends  afar  off,  these  welcome  messengers  of 
peace.  This  joyful  event  is  a  hopeful  presage  that  they  shall 
fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  our 
exalted  Eedeemer  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  earth.' 

The  two  brethren,  after  remaining  in  New  York  about  a 
fortnight,  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Kentucky.  Leaving 
New  York  on  the  26th  October,  in  company  with  the  Bev.  Mr. 
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Marshall  of  Philadelpliia,  they  reached  this  last-mentioned  city 
on  the  following  day.  Here  they  were  detained  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  books  from  New  York. 
*  After  they  arrived  (says  Mr.  Fulton,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend),  we 
agreed  with  a  waggoner  to  take  our  books  to  the  river  Ohio. 
We  went  back  the  country,  in  company  with  your  two  nephews, 
by  the  way  of  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  and  came  to  Pittsburgh 
on  the  19th  November.  About  half-way  firom  Fhilsulelphia  to 
Pittsburgh  we  travelled  in  the  stage  coach,  and  afterwards  partly 
on  foot.  We  should  have  bought  horses  at  Philadelphia.  One 
waggon  with  five  horses  carried  all  our  baggage.  The  waggon 
was  about  three  weeks  in  coming  to  Pittsburgh  after  we  were 
there ;  and  by  the  time  it  came,  on  account  of  the  frost,  it  was 
not  reckoned  safe  to  go  down  the  river.  We  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  till  spring.' 

During  the  period  of  their  sojourn  at  Pittsburgh  their  time 
was  usefully  employed  in  preaching  in  the  town  and  in  the 
adjacent  districts.  *  As  it  was  winter,'  says  Mr.  F., '  the  meetings 
were  not  large  in  the  country.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  come  from  Ireland.  They  seem  to  be  an  industrious 
people,  and  many  of  them  religious.  Pittsburgh  stands  upon  a 
neck  of  land  between  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahala  rivers, 
each  of  which  seems  to  be  as  large  as  the  Tay.  Close  below 
the  town  these  rivers  join,  and  then  it  is  called  the  Ohio.  The 
situation  is  beautiful :  the  town  is  small,  but  fast  increasing. 
A  great  many  travellers  go  that  way,  and  often  have  to  stop 
for  weeks,  which  makes  it  expensive  for  strangers  to  be  long  in 
Pittsburgh.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  public  line  of 
life,  and  care  little  about  religion.  We  got  acquainted,  however, 
with  some  who  were  very  desirous  of  the  gospel,  but  were  much 
discouraged  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  number.' 

The  brethren  left  Pittsburgh  on  the  25th  February  1798, 
having  a  journey  of  nearly  600  miles  to  accomplish  before  they 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination.  This  journey  was  ac- 
complished chiefly  on  the  river  Ohio ;  and  the  hardships  which 
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they  had  to  encounter  during  the  course  of  it  were  considerable. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  dated  5th  December 
1798,  he  says:  '  We  set  sail  from  Pittsburgh  for  Kentucky  on 
the  21st  February  1798,  and  after  a  passage  of  nine  days 
arrived  at  Limestone  on  the  1st  of  MarcL  Limestone  is  500 
miles  from  Pittsburgh.  The  weather  was,  for  the  most  part, 
cold  and  stormy,  and  our  accommodation  in  the  boat  very  in- 
different. It  was  so  much  crowded  with  horses,  baggage,  and 
merchant  goods,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  place  in  it  where 
we  could  stretch  ourselves  to  sleep ;  and,  except  a  part  of  two 
nights,  when  we  stopped  the  boat  and  went  ashore  to  a  house,  I 
slept  little,  and  never  pulled  off  my  clothes.  On  one  occasion, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  rendering  it  dangerous  to  continue 
sailing,  we  fastened  our  boat  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Fulton  and  I  went  in  search  of  a  house  to  lodge  in.  After 
traversing  the  woods  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  shore,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  going  down  for  a  considerable 
time,  we  found  that  our  search  was  in  vain,  for  no  habitation 
could  be  seen.  There  was  a  good  deal  of-  snow  on  the  ground ; 
we  could  not  sleep  on  board,  and  we  wanted  rest  somewhere. 
The  only  shift  which  now  remained  was  to  cut  up  logs  for  a 
fire.  Three  of  us,  Mr.  Fulton,  another  young  man,  and  myself, 
went  to  work,  and  kindled  a  fire  as  well  as  we  could.  I  then 
chose  a  place  to  lie  upon ;  and,  after  scraping  away  the  snow, 
and  cutting  up  a  piece  of  a  log  for  a  pillow,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  a  blanket,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  we  had  rested  thus 
for  about  two  hours,  a  great  fall  of  snow  obliged  us  to  decamp, 
and  again  remove  to  the  boat. 

'  When  we  set  sail  at  first,  the  river  was  low,  and  our  vessel 
grounded,  sometimes  on  shallows,  so;netimes  on  rocks ;  then  all 
hands  (myself  only  excepted)  were  obliged  to  assist,  and  jump- 
ing into  the  river,  while  the  water  reached  to  their  loins,  to 
force  her  off  with  long  poles.  Such  a  situation  was  not,  in  a 
cold  frosty  night,  you  may  judge,  very  tolerable.  There  were 
only  six  men  on  board,  which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Fulton 
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and  me  to  take  otir  full  share  of  watching  and  rowing ;  this,  as 
we  generally  sailed  night  and  day,  was  labour  sufficient. 

*A  severe  cold,  contracted  very  suddenly  at  Pittsburgh, 
threw  me  into  a  slight  fever,  from  which  I  had  not  fully  re- 
covered when  we  set  sail  down  the  river ;  and  this  circumstance, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  owner  of  the  boat,  procured  for  me 
the  indulgence  mentioned  above ;  yet  I  got  perfectly  well  during 
the  passage,  and  landed  at  Limestone,  free  from  any  bodily 
complaint  whatever,  except  that  I  felt  wearied  and  sleepy. 

'  We  stayed  ten  days  near  Limestone,  in  the  house  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  an  old  Scotch  Seceder,  from  Haddington.  We 
were  yet  seventy  miles  from  the  place  of  our  destination,  and 
wanted  horses  to  carry  us  along.  There  is  scarcely  any  such 
thing  as  horses  to  hire  in  this  country ;  and  owing  to  the  deep- 
ness of  the  roads  in  some  seasons  it  is  aknost  impossible  to 
travel  on  foot.  But  here,  as  in  everything  else,  we  experienced 
the  kindness  of  providence,  and  were  agreeably  extricated  from 
this  difficulty;  for  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  us  one  horse,  and  a 
Soman  Catholic,  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  gave  us  another, 
for  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  a  gentleman  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  with  whom 
he  was  connected.  From  this  gentleman's  house  we  sent  back 
our  horses ;  and  he  showed  his  kindness  by  detaining  us  with 
him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  gave  us  horses  to  Canerun, 
where  Mr.  Goodlet  resides.' 

The  circumstances  in  which  these  two  brethren  commenced 
their  labours  in  Kentucky  were  discouraging.  Gross  ignorance 
and  immorality  characterized  the  mass  of  the  population.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  avowed  themselves  infidels, 
and  were  opposed  to  religion  in  all  its  forms.  The  abominations 
of  slavery  prevailed  all  around.  Those  who  were  friendly  to 
their  cause  were  few  in  number,  and  situated  at  considerable 
distances  from  one  another.  At  first,  their  audiences  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  persons  who  came  to  mock,  rather  than  to 
worship.    Mr.  Armstrong,  giving  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
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which  they  had  to  contend  with  at  the  commencement  of  their 
labours,  says : '  The  planting  of  churches  is  difficult  and  laborious 
work  The  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office  here  would  require, 
at  the  same  time,  invincible  resolution,  yet  prudence,  unwearied 
industry,  and  zealous  activity  in  the  service  of  Christ,  with  a 
disposition  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  a  calmness  of 
temper  which  can  scarcely  be  ruffled.  But  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  having 
pretensions  to  these  qualities.  I  have  been  sometimes  obliged 
to  put  on  a  brow  of  brass,  in  my  public  ministrations,  "  to  re- 
buke and  exhort  with  all  authority,"  and  have  succeeded  so  far 
that  the  openly  profane,  who  despise  religion,  are  either  driven 
away  from  our  assemblies,  or  forced  to  behave  in  them  with 
tolerable  decency.  It  is  a  disagreeable  situation  for  a  minister 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  himself  to  an  assembly, 
the  greater  part  of  wliich  consists  of  declared  infidels.  In  this 
situation,  however,  I  have  sometimes  foimd  myself  placed.  On 
such  occasions,  my  fortitude  has  never  forsaken  me  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  I  feared.  What  we  have  already  been  enabled  to 
go  through,  and  the  countenance  we  have  already  received, 
affords  us  great  reason  to  "  thank  God  and  take  courage."  * 

The  state  of  matters  soon  began  to  assume  an  encouraging 
aspect.  An  uncommon  degree  of  attention  to  the  word  of  God 
was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Fulton. 
A  wide  and  effectual  door  was  opened  to  them.  The  appli- 
cations made  to  them  for  sermon  were  much  more  numerous 
than  they  were  able  to  supply.  After  preaching  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  former  of  these  brethren  fixed  his 
residence  at  Canerun,  about  eight  miles  from  Lexington.  His 
labours  were  equally  divided  between  the  congregation  assem- 
bling in  this  place,  and  two  other  congregations — ^the  one  as- 
sembling at  the  distance  of  eight,  and  the  other  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen,  miles  from  his  place  of  residence.  Mr.  Fulton  took 
up  his  abode  at  a  place  called  Beargrass,  in  the  district  of 
Shelby,  near  the  falls  of  Ohio.    In  addition  to  the  congregation 
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assembling  in  this  place,  he  had  under  his  charge  a  congregation 
assembling  at  Drennon's  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
Beargrass.  After  they  had  ordained  elderships  in  their  respec- 
tive congregations,  they  met  and  constituted  themselves  into  a 
presbytery  at  Canerun  on  the  28th  of  November  1798. 

Their  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  that  province,  they  were  earnestly 
requested  to  go  and  preach  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Tennes- 
see. Some  persons  residing  in  Cumberland  county,  in  the  state 
now  mentioned,  sent  a  messenger  a  distance  of  200  miles,  re- 
questing that  one  of  the  brethren  would  pay  them  a  visit.  Mr. 
Fulton  went  and  laboured  among  them  for  several  weeks.  He 
preached  in  Nashville,  the  principal  town  of  the  district,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  during  his  visit  he  baptized 
sixteen  children  and  two  women.  Concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  district  which  he  visited,  he  says :  '  In  that  town 
(Nashville),  and  indeed  in  almost  all  the  new-formed  towns  in 
this  western  colony,  there  are  few  religious  people.  The  inhabi- 
tants chiefly  consist  of  lawyers,  tavern  and  storekeepers ;  and 
many  of  these  are  infidels.  There  are  a  number  of  religious 
people  in  the  country  around  Nashville.  A  certain  William 
Tumbull,  a  Scotsman,  who  was  once  a  member  of  Mr.  Amot's 
congregation,  is  a  very  worthy  man,  and  has  been  remarkably 
useful  in  diffusing  religious  knowledge.  On  the  north  of  Cum- 
berland river,  the  country  is  settled  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Two  Presbyterian  ministers  are  in  it,  about  fifty  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  I  chiefly 
was,  the  settlement  is  not  so  extensive  of  any  kind.  The 
people,  with  whom  I  got  acquainted,  earnestly  desire  a  minister 
of  the  gospel ;  and  they  think  that  they  are  well  able  to  support 
one.' 

Soon  after  Mr.  Fulton's  return,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
some  persons  residing  in  Blount  county,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Knoxville,  the  seat  of  government,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  imploring  one  of  the  brethren  to  pay  them  a  visit. 
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Mr.  Armstrong,  after  detaining  the  messenger  for  a  few  days, 
that  he  might    make    the    necessary  arrangements,  set   out 
with  him  to  Blount  county.      After  a  long    and  fatiguing 
journey  of  230   miles,  accomplished  on  horseback,  through 
swamps  and  woods,  he  reached  Knoxville.     In  this  town,  and 
in  the  surrounding  district,  he  found  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  formerly  been  aijquainted  with    the   principles   of 
the  Secession,  and  who  for  a  considerable  period  had  been 
petitioning  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  supply  of 
sermon,  but  without  success.    They  had,  along  with  other  Pres-' 
byterians  residing  in  their  vicinity,  formed  themselves  into 
praying  societies,  and  were  waiting  for  a  minister  firom  whom 
they  might  receive  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.     Mr.  Arm- 
strong spent  seven  weeks  in  labouring  amongst  them.    Before 
he  left  them,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  them  into  a  con- 
gregation.   He  ordained  amongst  them  five  elders,  and  baptized 
in  one  day  thirty-two  children.    The  joy  which  his  visit  occa- 
sioned to  these  inhabitants  of  the  western  wilderness  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  incident.     Three  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  resided  at  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Knoxville,  having  heard  at  midnight  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  had  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  immediately  left  their  dwellings  that  they  might  give 
him  a  welcome ;  and  having  come  to  him  in  the  morning,  they 
declared,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  for  more  than  ten  years 
they  had  been  waiting  and  praying  for  such  a  day. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  two  brethren  in  Kentucky 
could  frequently  undertake  such  distant  journeys,  as  those 
which  they  had  lately  undertaken,  with  the  view  of  visiting  the 
new-formed  congregations  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Applica- 
tion was  therefore  made  by  them  to  the  General  Associate 
Synod  at  home,  to  send  out  labourers  to  that  district.  The 
result  of  this  application  was,  that  Mr.  William  Hume  was 
appointed  by  the  Synod  to  go  to  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hume  re- 
ceived ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  on,  the  5th 
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of  February  1800 ;  and  having  sailed  from  Leith  in  the  month 
of  July  the  same  year,  he  landed  at  New  York  on  the  1 1th  of 
September.  He  did  not  reach  his  destination  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.  The  brethren  in  Kentucky  received  him 
with  great  joy.  After  spending  a  short  period  with  them — 
labouring  within  the  bounds  of  their  congregations — ^he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  two  congregations  in 
that  state  gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.  After  preaching 
eight  successive  Sabbaths  in  each,  he  received  a  call  from  them 
both.  Being  urged  by  the  presbytery  te  make  a  choice,  he 
reluctantly  gave  the  preference  to  Nashville,  in  Cumberland 
county.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  to 
either,  or  to  labour  at  them  by  turns,  imtil  both  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  minister.  The  presbytery  thought  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  both  congregations  to  keep  them  longer  in  sus- 
pense. They  therefore  approved  of  the  choice  made  by  Mr. 
Hume ;  and  having  met  at  Nashville,  they  ordained  him  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  that  congregation  on  the  2d  of  December 
1801. 

The  congregations  of  these  ministers  grew  in  intelligence 
and  piety,  and  the  gospel  sounded  out  from  them  to  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Mr.  Armstrong  crossed  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Ohio  during  the  winter  of  1802,  and  preached  for  some 
time  in  what  was  called  the  north-western  territory,  now  the 
state  of  Ohio.  The  gospel  thus  penetrated  far  into  the  west  in 
connection  with  the  Secession ;  and  if  the  two  Secession  sjmods 
at  home  could  only  have  found  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  soon  would 
these  western  wildernesses  have  been  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  The  people  connected  with  the  congregations  of  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Fulton  exerted  themselves,  with  a  becoming 
spirit  of  liberality,  to  support  their  ministers  in  comfort ;  and 
scarcely  four  years  elapsed  after  the  ordination  of  these  brethren, 
when  the  congregations  under  their  charge  remitted  to  the 
Synod  in  Scotland  a  considerable  sum  to  assist  in  reimbursing 
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the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  mission  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  grateful  feelings  of  the  people  toward  the  Synod,  who 
had  manifested  such  anxiety  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  their  number,  to  a  minister  in  Scotland,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  mission :  *  Tell,  my  dear  sir,  tell 
the  people  in  Scotland,  that  however  ill  we  deserve,  however 
little  we  may  improve,  or  lightly  esteem  our  lately  acquired 
privileges,  there  are  at  least  a  few — I  hope  there  are  many — 
in  Kentucky  who  wiU  have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
benevolent  exertions  in  our  behalf.    Accept,  ye  generous  inha- 
bitants  of  my  native  land,  accept  of  my  thanks  in  the  name  of 
all  my  brethren  in  this  country  who  value  their  religious  privi- 
leges, and  have  any  suitable  sense  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
arising  from  a  faithful  and  pure  dispensation  of  gospel  ordi- 
nances.   The  riches  of  your  liberality  have  abounded  unto  us. 
By  thy  benevolent  kindness,  O   Scotland,  we  are  enriched. 
Through  thy  channels  rivers  of  waters  are  opened  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  streams  in  the  desert.    The  parched  ground  hath 
become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water.     Our  feet 
shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  !   Now  we  shall  keep 
our  solenm  feasts  in  season.     Cheerful  givers,  you  need  not  be 
uneasy  whatever  ungrateful  return  we  may  make.    Such  acts 
of, charity  and  exertions  of  love  will  not  lose  their  reward. 
Your  several  contributions  thus  expended  are  lodged  in  the 
bank  of  heaven,  and,  you  may  rest  assured,  principal  and  inte- 
rest will  be  restored  in  due  time.' 

Mr.  John  Mason,  minister  in  New  York,  and  a  member  of 
the  Associate  Eeformed  Sjmod  of  America,  came  over  to  tliis 
country  in  the  siunmer  of  1801,  and  made  an  application  to 
the  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland  for  an  additional  supply  of 
preachers  to  be  sent  to  the  churches  in  America.  Mr.  Mason 
received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  Synod.  He  was 
requested  to  take  his  seat  amongst  them  as  a  corresponding 
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member ;  and  immediate  measures  were  adopted  by  them  with 
a  view  to  procure  suitable  ministers  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  transatlantic  churches.  Several  individuals  offered  their 
services  for  this  mission,  and  the  Synod  held  out  every  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  were  willing  to  go,  by  declaring,  that  if 
there  should  be  any  of  them  who,  after  labouring  for  a  few 
years  in  America,  should  be  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
native  coimtry,  they  would  receive  them  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  assist  in  defraying  their  expenses  homeward.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Mason's  visit  to  this  country  was,  that  when  he 
returned  to  America  in  the  beginning  of  September  1802,  he 
was  accompanied  by  four  ordained  ministers  and  two  preachers, 
all  of  them  connected  with  the  Associate  Synod.  The  ministers 
who  cu^companied  him  w^ere  Mr.  James  Scrymgeour,  who  had 
laboured  for  some  time  at  North  Berwick ;  Mr.  Eobert  Forrest, 
who  had  been  ordained  at  Saltcoats ;  Mr.  Bobert  Easton,  who 
was  for  some  time  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  Morpeth;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Calderhead,  who  had  been 
ordained  at  Homdean.  The  two  preachers  who  accompanied 
him  were  Mr.  Bobert  Bishop  and  Mr.  James  Laurie.  The 
whole  of  these  brethren  obtained  settlements  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Easton,  who  went  to  Mont- 
real The  scene  of  Mr.  Serymgeour's  labours  was  the  town  of 
Newbu^h,  seventy  miles  above  New  York  >  Mr.  Forrest  was 
settled  in  New  York ;  Mr.  Calderhead  in  the  Presburgh  of 
Monongahela ;  Mr.  Bishop  at  Lexington,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  Mr.  Laurie  in  Washington,  the  seat  of  government. 
Four  years  after  the  arrival  of  these  brethren,  Mr.  Joseph 
Shaw,  a  licentiate  of  the  General  Associate  Synod,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  ordained  at  Philadelphia  in  November  1806. 
The  same  Synod  sent  out  two  additional  labourers  in  1809. 
These  were  Mr.  William  Brownlee  aaid  Mr.  Eobert  Bruce. 
The  former  was  ordained  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Bridgetown,  and 
the  latter  at  Pittsburgh  and  Peter's  Creek,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  year  now  mentioned.    Soon  after  this  period,,  there  followed 
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in  succession — ^to  the  same  destination,  the  United  States  of 
America — several  licentiates  of  the  General  Associate  Synod. 
I  am  unable  either  to  give  the  dates  of  their  arrival  in  America, 
or  to  specify  the  particular  localities  where  they  were  called 
upon  to  labour.  But  the  names  of  the  honoured  individuals 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  their  Master,  addressed  to  them 
through  the  Synod  under  whose  superintendence  they  were 
placed,  left  their  country  and  their  friends  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  a  distant  land,  were  the  following :  Mr.  Peter  Bullions,  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  Mr.  John  Donaldson,  Mr.  John  France,  Mr. 
Andrew  Isaac,  and  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell 

After  this  period  the  missions  of  the  Secession  Church  to  the 
States  of  America  ceased.  There  did  not  now  exist  the  same 
necessity  as  formerly  for  sending  out  labourers  to  these  pro- 
vinces, for  the  American  churches  had  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  strength  and  stability.  They  were  no  longer  depen- 
dent for  their  supplies  upon  foreign  resources.  They  had  now 
their  own  academical  institutions  and  their  theological  halls, 
and  were  able,  in  a  great  measure,  to  provide  ministers  for 
their  own  congregations.  That  they  owed  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  churches  in  Scotland — and  especially  to  the 
Secession  Church — ^is  amply  attested  by  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  pages.  There  were  now  two  synods 
in  America  that  owed  their  existence  chiefly  to  the  supplies 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Secession  ChurcL  These 
were  the  Associate  Beformed  Synod,  and  the  Associate  Synod 
of  Philadelphia.  The  congregations  connected  with  these 
synods  were  numerous  and  flourishing;  and  the  labours  of 
their  ministers  extended  over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie  were  thus 
privileged  to  hear  the  gospel  preached,  and  were  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  who,  but  for  the  benevolent 
and  disinterested  exertions  made  by  the  Scottish  Secession, 
would  have  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  the  Associate 
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Synod  in  this  country  received  from  their  brethren  of  the 
Associate  Keformed  Synod  in  America,  soon  after  the  return 
of  Dr.  Mason  with  the  ministers  above  mentioned,  shows  the 
stedfastness  which  the  brethren  connected  with  that  Synod 
manifested  in  the  maintenance  of  their  principles,  and  the  ex- 
tensive field  of  usefulness  which  they  occupied :  '  We  Jiave 
reason,'  say  the  American  brethren, '  amid  all  our  unworthiness 
and  infirmity,  to  be  deeply  thankful  Our  Divine  Head  has  not 
deserted  us,  nor  left  himself  without  his  witnesses  amongst  us. 
With  one  mouth,  and  harmonious  effort,  our  ministers  profess 
and  maintain  the  faith  and  order  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Not  one  of  our  pulpits  is  contaminated  with  erroneous  doctrine ; 
not  one  of  our  congregations  has  deserted  the  banner  of  pres- 
byterial  church  government.  Extensive  as  is  the  territory  over 
which  we  are  scattered,  reaching  from  Montreal  to  Greorgia, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Ohio,  we  have  hitherto 
been  enabled  to  act  upon  the  great  principle  of  church  unity, 
and  are  now  enjoying  the  mercy  of  profound  peace  in  our 
religious  bordeis.  Our  chief  embarrassment  arises  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  labourers  in  so  large  a  vineyard  The  cry  for  the 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  waxes  louder  and  louder ; 
and  the  means  of  supply  are  but  scanty.  We  have  been  much 
helped  by  the  brethren  whom  you  sent  to  our  assistance.  The 
important  object,  to  which  our  hox>es  and  exertions  have  been  for 
several  years  directed — our  theological  seminary, — ^is,  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  at  length  accomplished.  It  com- 
menced last  November  (1805),  at  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
eight  students.  The  prospect  of  increase  and  of  utility  is  be- 
yond what  even  our  fondest  hopes  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 
Obstacle  after  obstacle  has  been  removed ;  our  hearts  are  en- 
couraged, our  hands  are  made  strong ;  and  we  proceed  in  the 
humble  confidence  that  this  plant,  which  the  Lord's  right  hand 
hath  planted,  will  be  watered  with  the  dews  of  his  blessing,  till 
it  grow  up  into  a  tree  of  life,  and  spread  healing  influences  over 
our  vast  continent.* 


II. 


MISSIONS  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


The  attention  of  the  Secession  Church  was  drawn  toward  Nova 
Scotia  as  a  field  of  missionary  labour  so  early  as  the  year  1765. 
Many  of  the  original  settlers  in  this  province  were  natives  of 
Scotland ;  and  having  been  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years 
to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  ordinances,  they  felt  that,  in 
fixing  their  residence  amidst  the  swamps  and  forests  of  this 
uncultivated  region,  one  of  the  greatest  privations  which  they 
had  to  endure  was  their  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Not  only  were  they  desirous  to  enjoy  in  their  new  abode  a 
dispensation  of  gospel  ordinances,  but  they  were  desirous  that 
these  ordinances  should  be  dispensed  to  them  by  ministers  of 
the  same  religious  profession  as  that  in  which  they  had  been 
educated.  Amongst  the  number  of  these  settlers  were  some 
who,  before  leaving  their  native  country,  had  become  attached 
to  the  Secession ;  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  carry  their 
predilections  along  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
While  all  aroimd  them  was  as  yet  a  wilderness,  and  while  a  few 
log  habitations  scattered  up  and  down  amid  the  almost  in- 
terminable forest,  with  patches  of  half-cleared  ground  around 
them,  marked  the  spots  where  future  cities  were  intended  to  be 
built,  those  hardy  sons  of  the  north,  mindful  of  the  privileges 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  fatherland,  sent  the  cry  of  des- 
titution across  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Secession,  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  Macedonian  to  Paul, 
'  Come  over  and  help  us.' 
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The  first  application  made  to  the  Secession  for  a  missionary 
to  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  was  presented  to  the  Associate 
Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  the  month  of  May  176^.  It  came 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Truni, 
in  which  they  stated  the  destitute  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  with  regard  to  the  gospel,  and  earnestly 
implored  that  some  of  the  brethren  might  be  sent  to  break 
amongst  them  the  bread  of  life.  The  Synod  lent  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  month  of  November,  the  same  year,  they  appointed  Mr. 
David  Telfar,  minister  of  Bridge  of  Teith,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Kinloch,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  go  and  labour  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  North  America,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia.  Their  ap- 
pointment, however,  for  the  present,  was  only  temporary.  They 
were  to  continue  labouring  in  these  provinces  till  the  spring  of 
1767,  when  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  unless  the 
Synod  should  see  meet  to  extend  their  appointment.  The«e 
brethren  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  set  out  on  their  mission 
till  the  spring  of  1 766.  Though  Mr.  Telfar  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  visited  Nova  Scotia:  his  labours 
were  confined  to  the  North  American  provinces.  But  Mr. 
Kinloch,  after  preaching  in  Philadelphia  and  other  American 
towns,  went  and  laboiu^d — ^to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— ^in  some  of  the  infant  settlements  of  Nova  Scotia.  Thus 
the  gospel,  in  connection  with  the  Secession,  was  sounded  forth 
in  that  distant  colony  exactly  thirteen  years  after  the  first 
Secession  missionary  had  landed  in  America.  Mr.  Einloch*s 
labours  were  pecuUarly  acceptable.  The  congregation  in  Truro 
gave  him  a  call  to  be  their  minister,  but  he  declined  accepting 
of  it,  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  coimtry.  He 
returned  home  to  Scotland  early  in  the  spring  of  1769.  In  the 
meantime,  an  application  having  been  made  to  the  General 
Associate  Synod  for  a  preacher  to  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  they 
appointed  Mr.  James  Murdoch  to  go  on  that  errand.  After  a 
short  delay,  occasioned  by  his  receiving  a  call  to  a  congregation 
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in  Ireland,  Mr.  Murdoch  fulfilled  the  appointment  given  him 
by  the  Synod.  Before  setting  out,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  Newtonlimavady  in  September  1766,  and  arrived 
in  Nova  Scotia  the  same  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
person  was  ever  connected  with  any  of  the  presbyteries  that 
were  formed  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  probability  is,  that  his 
labours  were  terminated  before  any  of  the  presbyteries  existed. 
The  following  brief  notice  is  given  of  him  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Sobertson,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  to  Nova  Scotia :  '  All 
that  we  have  been  able  to  leam  of  Mr.  Murdoch  is,  that  after 
preaching  for  a  short  time  at  Windsor,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  jfrom  Halifax,  he  removed  to  Musquodoboit,  where  he 
was  unfortunately  drowned.'  At  the  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Synod  in  the  month  of  August  1769,  two  individuals  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Nova  Scotia;  these  were  Mr.  Daniel  Cock, 
minister  at  Greenock,  and  Mr.  David  Smith,  minister  at  St. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Cock  sailed  for  his  destination  soon  after  re- 
ceiving his  appointment.  He  had  not  long  laboured  in  Nova 
Scotia,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  Truro ; 
and  having  signified  his  intention  of  accepting  it,  the  pastoral 
relation  between  him  and  his  flock  in  Greenock  was  dissolved. 
He  was  not,  however,  inducted  into  his  charge  in  Nova  Scotia 
till  the  year  1772.  He  had  a  long  course  of  ministerial  useful- 
ness in  his  new  charge.  After  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to 
creep  upon  him,  he  received  a  colleague  in  1798 ;  and  he  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  in  March  1805,  having  reached  the  advanced 
period  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Mr,  Smith,  the  other  minister  above  mentioned,  did  not 
leave  this  country  till  the  summer  of  1771.  Previous  to  his 
departure,  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Andrews  was  dissolved.  It  being  left  optional  to 
him,  by  the  Synod,  to  go  either  to  Pennsylvania  or  Nova  Scotia, 
he  went  first  to  Pennsylvania,  and  from  that  to  Nova  Scotia.  A 
call  being  given  him  by  the  congregation  of  Londonderry,  in 
this  last-mentioned  province,  he  continued  labouring  here  till 
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the  spring  of  1790,  when  he  diei  He  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  being  a  zealous,  faithful,  and  affectionate  labourer 
in  his  Master^s  service. 

For  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  the  two  brethren  now  men- 
tioned were  the  only  Presbyterian  ministers  that  laboured  in 
that  district  During  that  period  they  received  no  help  from 
Scotland;  but  in  the  spring  of  1785,  the  congregation  of  Com- 
wallis,  after  experiencing  repeated  disappointments,  sent  a  call 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Graham,  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the 
Associate  Synod ;  and  a  caU  having  been  given  to  the  same 
individual  by  the  congregation  of  South  Shields,  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  Synod  decided  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Com- 
wallis.  Mr.  Graham  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Synod. 
The  presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  appointed  to  ordain  him  before 
leaving  this  country.  Immediately  after  receiving  ordination,  he 
sailed  fi-om  Greenock  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  arrived  at  Halifax 
in  the  month  of  August  1785.  Previous  to  his  departure,  the 
Synod  had  issued  an  injunction,  that  so  soon  as  he  should  reach 
his  destination,  the  two  brethren  who  were  already  in  Nova 
Scotia,  should  constitute  themselves  into  a  presbytery  along  with 
Mr.  Graham.  This  injunction  was  carried  into  effect  at  a 
meeting  of  the  brethren,  held  at  Truro  in  the  month  of  August 
the  following  year.  They  constituted  themselves  into  a  pres- 
bytery, imder  the  designation  of  the  '  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Truro.'  The  standards  which  they  adopted  were  the  same  as 
those  that  are  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Scotland.  They  passed,  at  the  same  time,  a  resolution  to  hold 
correspondence,  'as  a  sister  church,  with  such  as  either  in 
Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  on  the  continent  of  America,  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  stedfast  adherence,  both  to  the  doctrines,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
contained  in  her  standards.'  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  they 
declared  themselves  '  subordinate  to  the  Burgher  Associate 
Synod  in  North  Britain.' 

At  the  time  when  these  brethren  conunenced  their  labours 
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in  Nova  Scotia,  that  country  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
wilderness.  It  had  only  recently  come  into  the  possession  of 
Britain,  and  little  had  been  done  by  its  previous  possessors,  the 
French,  for  its  cultivation  and  improvement.  Its  surface — 
where  not  indented  with  lakes  and  intersected  by  rivers — ^was 
covered  with  wood.  Its  inhabitants  were  few  in  number,  and 
widely  scattered.  On  account  of  the  want  of  roads,  they  had 
no  means  of  intercourse  with  one  another.  In  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  they  had  to  force  their  way  through  tangled 
forests,  or  to  steer  their  course  amid  dangerous  morasses.  The 
means  of  grace  were  totally  wanting.  They  had  no  churches 
and  no  ministers.  If  any  occasional  gospel  labourer  had  ever 
visited  them  from  the  States,  such  visits  must  have  been  few 
and  far  between.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  first 
missionaries  from  the  Secession  Church  made  their  appearance 
amidst  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Truro  and  Londonderry,  the  two  congregations  that  were 
first  settled  in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church,  were 
settlements  consisting^of  families  th^^t  originally  emigrated  from 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  by  giving  these  names  to  the  town- 
ships, they  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  the  homes  where 
they  first  beheld  the  light.  The  deputation,  which  was  sent 
out  a  few  years  ago  by  the  United  Secession  Synod,  to  visit  the 
Secession  Churches  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  paid  a  visit 
to  these  places.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Eobertson — a  member  of  the 
deputation — mentions  the  pleasurable  feelings  which  they 
experienced,  when  contemplating  the  scenery  around  Truro,  and 
recaUing  to  mind  the  great  change  which  had  been  eJSected 
by  the  good  men  of  a  former  generation,  who  had  lived  and 
laboured  in  that  locality.  '  The  prospect,'  he  says, '  we  enjoyed 
in  1846,  from  an  eminence  in  the  close  vicinity  of,  the  village 
of  Truro,  is  still  fresh  in  our  recollection.  The  village,  consist- 
ing of  two  considerable  hamlets,  lay  immediately  before  us ;  the 
basin  of  Minas  spread  out  its  waters  in  the  distance ;  while  at 
our  feet  the  clear  Salmon  river,  enclosed  within  steep  and 
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wooded  banks,  wound  its  way  amid  scenes  of  the  most  quiet 
and  Yari^ated  beauty.  Yet  what  impressed  us  most  was,  not 
the  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  but  the  associations  it  awakened. 
At  a  little  distance  from  us  lay  the  spot  which,  eight  days  only 
after  their  landing,  the  first  British  settlers  selected  for  the  stated 
worship  of  God,  and  where  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  along  with 
their  first  ministers,  now  rest  from  their  labours.* 

It  was  no  small  advantage  to  the  congregations  of  Truro  and 
Londonderry,  that  they  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
years,  the  ministrations  of  two  such  excellent  men  as  Me^rs. 
Cock  and  Smith.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  these  brethren, 
the  congregations  were  gradually  enlarged  and  consolidated; 
and  a  new  generation  of  worshippers  were  trained  up,  from 
their  earliest  years,  in  habits  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  disci- 
pline. The  auspices  under  which  the  Secession  Church  com- 
menced its  existence  in  that  distant  pad)  of  the  world,  were 
highly  favourable.  Mr.  Graham,  who  was  ordained  at  Com- 
wallis,  and  who  united  along  with  Messrs.  Cock  and  Smith  in 
the  formation  of  the  presbytery,  proved  himself  an  excellent 
fellow-labourer  in  the  work  of  missions.  He  showed  himself 
wilUng  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  had  a  rugged  soil  to  cultivate ;  but  be  was  most  laborious 
in  the  cultivation  of  it.  After  labouring  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  at  ComwaUis,  circumstances  induced  him  to  accept  of 
a  caU  to  the  united  congregation  of  Stewiacke  and  Musquo- 
doboit.  In  this  new  scene  his  labours  were  abundantly  success- 
ful The  united  congregation  flourished  under  his  ministry  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  long  before  his  course  was  finished,  Mus- 
quodoboit  was  disjoined  horn  his  charge,  and  formed  into  a 
separate  congregation. 

The  following  extracts  &om  letters,  addressed  to  his  friends 
in  Scotland,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  diligence  as  a  minister, 
and  of  the  kind  of  hardships  which  he  had  to  encounter :  '  Be- 
sides my  ordinary  course  of  visitation  and  catechising,  I  have 
generally  called  the  young  people  together  at  my  ow^n  house 
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in  the  winter  evenings,  reading  to  them  interesting  pieces, 
giving  advices,  and  asking  questions.  This  I  have  done  these 
six  years  past,  i,e.  since  I  lived  in  this  house,  which  is  con- 
siderably large  and  roomy.  This  winter  I  meet  with  them 
every  Wednesday  evening,  in  a  new  school-house,  built  the 
larger  for  the  purpose.  I  read  first  one  of  Dr.  Lawson's  lectiu^s 
on  Joseph,  and  then  examine  them  on  the  subject.  This  even- 
ing the  third  discourse — on  the  blessing  of  Joseph — comes 
under  consideration.  I  have  them  arranged  into  classes,  and  so 
they  know  when  their  turn  comes.  In  new  as  well  as  in  old 
countries,  youth  is  the  most  eligible  and  promising  plot  in  the 
gospel  field  for  cultivation ;  and  in  the  worst  times,  still  the 
young  are  like  our  sheet-anchor.  Let  us  hold  on  by  this,  while 
we  have  such  a  promise  as  that  recorded  in  the  110th  Psalm, 
third  verse,  to  hold.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  America,  I 
have  considered  it  as  a  main  part  of  my  duty,  frequently  to 
visit  such  schools  as  I  have  any  kind  of  connection  witL' 

In  another  letter  he  says :  '  Many  miles  have  I  both  rode 
and  walked  on  the  strength  of  that  promise,  "As  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be."  I  shall  give  you  a  specimen.  In 
October  1793,  in  company  with  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Munroe, 
now  gone  to  rest,  I  set  out  (it  was  on  a  Friday,  about  noon,  and 
the  day  hot),  and  travelled  to  a  part  where  we  expected  to  take 
a  passage  for  CornwaUis,  but  were  disappointed.  Under  a 
heavy  rain,  we  took  into  the  woods  on  foot,  and  after  walking 
five  miles,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  a  mud  hut,  wet  as  we 
were.  Next  morning  we  were  on  the  way  again,  after  the 
breaking  of  the  day,  having  with  us  two  young  men,  who 
carried  our  saddle-bags.  We  travelled  all  day,  not  halting  more 
than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  in  a  path  obstructed  by  stumps, 
roots,  and  dubs,  and  came  to  a  friendly  house  some  time  after 
it  was  dark.  Here  Mr.  Munroe  stopped,  on  purpose  to  preach 
next  day  in  the  settlement,  namely,  Newport.  Having  travelled 
that  day  on  foot  about  forty  miles,  I  got  a  horse  from  my 
friend,  and  proceeded  four  or  five  miles  to  another  friend's  house. 
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The  family  were  now  in  bed,  but  I  soon  met  with  a  very 
friendly  leception.  Next  morning  I  got  a  horse,  and  was  on 
my  way  before  sunrise;  and  after  changing  horses  once  and 
again  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  miles,  I  was  at  my  own 
church  by  twelve  o'clock,  and  preached  a  sermon.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  before  the  sacrament  Sabbath,  which  made  it  the  more 
necessary  for  me  to  be  at  home ;  and,  after  all,  I  felt  none  the 
worse  for  it  Many  a  time,  sxmimer  and  winter,  since  I  came 
to  this  place,  have  I  walked  eight  or  ten  miles  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  and  gone  through  all  the  exercises  of  the  day.  I  have 
thought  upon  it,  that  when  I  was  trudging  through  the  moors  on 
foot  as  a  hearer  of  yours,  I  was  then  training  up  to  be  a  preacher 
of  the  same  word,  and  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances.' 

Mr.  Graham  was  spared  to  labour  in  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  long  period  of  forty-four  years.  Thfaly  of  these  years  were 
spent  by  him  at  Stewiacke.  Here,  as  the  result  of  his  arduous 
labours,  he  beheld  the  moral  wilderness  blossoming  around  him. 
His  congregation  in  this  place  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
attached  to  him.  He  proved  himseK  to  be,  in  every  respect,  a 
workman  '  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'  His  honourable 
and  useful  ministry  terminated  with  his  life  in  the  month  of 
April  1829.     He  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  month  of  May  1786,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
General  Associate  Synod  from  a  number  of  inhabitants  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pictou,  craving  that  Mr.  James  Drum- 
mond  M'Gregor^  might  be  sent  to  labour  amongst  them.  The 
persons  in  whose  name  this  petition  was  presented  were  chiefly 
Highlanders  from  Scotland ;  and  as  Mr.  M'Gregor  was  a  native 
of  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Gaelic  language,  an  earnest  desire  was  expressed  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  labour  among  his  countrymen  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
petition  was  favourably  entertained  by  the  Synod,  and  though 
this  branch  of  the  Secession  Church  was  at  that  period  making 
consid^able  exertions  to  obtain  Gaelic  preachers  for  the  north 

1  Afterwards  Dr.  M*Gregor. 
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of  Scotland,  yet  it  was  justly  considered  that  the  claims  of  the 
destitute  Highlanders  in  Nova  Scotia  were  much  stronger  than 
the  claims  of  their  coimtrymen  at  home.  The  Synod,  by  a  una- 
nimous decision,  appointed  Mr.  M'Gregor  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Though  the  appointment  was  altogether  unexpected  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  M'Gregor,  yet  he  considered  the  decision  of  Synod  as  the 
will  of  providence  to  him,  and  he  cordially  acquiesced  in  it.  He 
was  ordained  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Synod  by  the  presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  sailed  for  his  destination  from  Greenock  on  the  3d 
of  June,  and  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  11th  of  July. 

After  reaching  Halifax,  he  had  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
to  accomplish  over  land  to  Pictoiu  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles  after  leaving  Halifax,  the  road  during  the  whole  of 
this  distance  was  miserably  bad.  It  lay,  for  the  most  part, 
through  woods  and  morasses.  As  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter  in  accomplishing  this  journey,  I  give  the 
following  extract  from  an  account  written  by  Mr.  M'Gregor 
himself,  and  published  by  Dr.  Eobertson  in  his  narrative  of 
Missions  to  Nova  Scotia,  Having  obtained  a  farmer  to  be  his 
fellow-traveller  as  far  as  Truro,  he  says :  '  I  hired  a  horse,  and 
we  set  off  on  Friday  afternoon  on  a  good  road,  but  a  miserably 
rocky  soil.  About  eleven  miles  from  Halifax  the  road  grew 
worse ;  but  the  woods  became  gradually  better,  till  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  loftiness  far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen  in  the  Highlands.  I  imagined  myself  riding  through 
the  policies  of  a  Scottish  duke ;  but  the  policies  of  no  Scottish 
duke  can  compare  in  grandeur  with  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia. 
After  riding  two  or  three  miles  through  this  beautiful  scene, 
I  began  to  look  for  a  house;  but  no  house,  great  or  smaU, 
appeared,  till,  after  we  had  ridden  eight  miles  more,  there 
appeared  a  small  clearing  in  rocky  land,  where,  after  supping 
upon  good  bread,  fish,  and  Bohea  tea,  we  lodged  for  the  night. 
Thenceforth  we  had  no  road.  A  narrow  avenue  had  been  cut 
down,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  trunks  cut  across  and  rolled  a 
little  out  of  the  way ;  but  many  of  them  lay  as  they  fell,  and 
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none  of  the  stumps  or  roots  were  removed.  In  proportion  as 
the  land  became  less  rocky,  and  in  every  place  where  it  was 
wet,  the  horses  had  to  wade  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  often  far 
above  them,  in  mud  or  water,  and  the  one  horse  behoved  to  put 
bis  foot  in  the  very  spots  where  the  other  before  him  put  his. 
Next  morning  we  rode  eight  miles  before  we  breakfasted,  which 
we  did  on  fish,  l&read,  and  tea ;  then  with  great  exertion  and 
fatigue  (to  me),  eighteen  miles  to  dinner,  which  again  was  com- 
posed of  bread,  fish,  and  tea.  I  was  veiy  thankful  for  our  safety, 
as  the  greatest  part  of  the  road  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  many  swamps  full  of  roots  and  logs  which  we 
liad  to  pass.  I  was  attentive  to  direct  the  horse  as  dexterously 
as  possible,  and  keep  a  good  bridle  hand,  and  often  ascribed  the 
safety  of  both  to  my  cautious  management.  But  at  last  we 
came  to  a  place  so  apparently  dangerous,  that  it  seemed  quite 
impossible  to  escape  without  broken  bones.  There  was  no  way 
to  get  to  a  side,  or  to  go  back,  and  the  horse  was  in  such  haste 
to  get  on,  that  he  did  not  allow  time  to  think.  I  threw  the 
bridle  upon  his  neck  in  perfect  despair.  How  amazed  was  I 
to  find  myself  completely  delivered  from  the  great  danger  in  a 
few  seconds  by  the  sagacity  of  a  mere  beast !  This  incident 
was  of  great  use  to  me  afterwards,  by  inspiring  me  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  horses  reared  in  the  forest  here.  Towards 
evening  we  came  to  the  river  Stewiacke,  where  there  was  a 
considerable  clearing  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  the  soil  was 
fertile.  It  is  called  intervale  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  haiigh  or  dale 
in  Scotland.  The  river  was  small,  though  still  and  deep ;  and 
seeing  neither  boat  nor  bridge,  I  thought  only  of  swimming 
across  it,  but  my  companion  showed  me  a  trough  on  the  edge 
of  the  river  on  the  other  side,  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
canoes  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  it  would  carry  us  over  in  safety. 
Perceiving  a  man  mowing  hay  at  some  distance  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  with  the  canoe,  my  fellow-traveller  called  aloud 
to  him.  He  understood  that  we  wanted  a  passage,  at  once  threw 
aside  his  scythe,  and  on  reaching  the  river  turned  the  canoe 
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upon  its  side,  to  empty  it  of  some  water  which  it  had  leaked^ 
launched  it,  and  quickly  paddled  it  over  to  us.  He  directed  us 
to  take  the  saddles  off  our  horses,  and  helped  us  to  drive  them 
into  the  river  to  swim  across.  Putting  my  saddle  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  he  desired  me  to  sit  down  upon  it ;  I  did  so,  and 
he  ferried  me  across  quickly  and  safely,  and  afterwards  my 
companion  in  the  same  manner.  These  operations  being  new 
to  me,  I  observed  them  with  no  small  degree  of  curiosity.  The 
man  was  dressed  in  a  home-made  check  or  woollen  shirt,  and 
striped  trousers,  without  hat,  handkerchief,  or  stocking.  I  ad- 
mired his  dress  as  the  best  I  had  seen  for  labourers  in  hot 
weather,  which  was  now  the  case  in  a  high  degree.  He  accom- 
panied us  to  his  house,  put  our  horses  to  pasture,  and  lodged  us 
hospitably.  Here  again  we  supped  on  bread,  fish,  and  tea,  so 
that  I  began  to  conclude  that  there  were  no  other  eatables  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  the  country  people 
could  not  afford  meat,  as  it  kept  fi'esh  for  only  a  very  short 
time  in  such  hot  weather ;  but  that  fish  could  be  had  at  any 
time,  as  almost  every  house  stood  beside  a  stream,  and  the  fish 
were  plentiful  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  the  inhabitants.'^ 
On  his  way  to  Pictou,  Mr.  M'Gregor  spent  a  few  days  at 
Truro  with  Mr.  Cock.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Smith  at 
Londonderry.  By  both  of  these  brethren  he  was  most  kindly 
received.  The  road  from  Truro  to  Pictou  was  similar  to  the 
one  that  has  now  been  described.  It  led  him  through  an  almost 
unbroken  forest ;  and  when  at  length  he  reached  the  place  of 
his  destination,  he  was  much  disappointed  to  find  himself,  not 
in  a  town,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  '  When  I  looked 
round,'  says  he,  *  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed and  cast  down,  for  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  be 
seen  but  woods  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  and 
there  a  mean  timber  hut  was  visible  in  a  small  clearing,  which 

^  These  extracta  are  taken  from  a  narratiye  written  by  Dr.  McGregor, 
and  inserted  hj  Dr.  Robertaon  in  hia  acoouDt  of  dlissions  to  Nova  Scotia ^ 
pp.  80-82. 
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appeared  no  bigger  than  a  garden,  compared  to  the  woods. 
Xowhere  could  I  see  two  houses  without  some  wood  between 
them.    I  asked  Hugh  Fraser,  "  Where  is  the  town  ?"    He  re- 
pUed,  "There  is  no  town  but  what  you  see."    The  petition 
sent  home  had  the  word  tovmship  in  it,  whence  I  had  foolishly 
inferred  that  there  was  a  town  in  Pictou.    The  reader  may 
have  some  conception  of  my  disappointments,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  I  had  inferred  also  the  existence  pf  many  comforts 
in  the  town,  and  among  them  a  barber,  for  I  had  never  been 
partial  to  the  operation  of  shaving.    My  disappointments  were 
immensely  discouraging  to  me ;  for  I  looked  on  myself  as  an 
exile  from  the  church  and  society.    I  saw  that  Nova  Scotia, 
and  especially  Pictou,  was  very  far  behind  the  idea  which  I 
had  formed  of  them.     I  renounced  at  once  aU  idea  of  ever 
seeing  a  town  in  Pictou.    Nothing  but  necessity  kept  me  there; 
for  I  durst  not  think  of  encountering  the  dangerous  road  to 
Halifax  again,  and  there  was  no  vessel  in  Pictou  to  take  me 
away,  and  even  had  there  been  one,  I  had  not  money  to  pay 
my  passage  home.' 

The  field,  on  the  cultivation  of  which  Mr.  M'Gregor  entered, 
was  not  more  rugged  in  its  external  aspect,  than  it  y^as  barren 
as  to  its  spiritual  state.  The  population  was  mdely  scattered, 
living  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  along  the  majgia  of  rivers. 
As  might  be  expected  from  a  people  who  had  long  been  disused 
to  religious  ordioances,  ignorance  and  inmiorality  prevailed 
among  them  to  a  great  extent.  A  portion  of  them  were  dis- 
banded soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the  American  wars,  and  who 
brought  with  them  the  licentious  habits  which  a  military  Ufe 
is  too  apt  to  engender.  The  situation  in  which  Mr.  M'Gregor 
found  himself  placed,  when  he  entered  upon  his  labours  among 
such  a  people,  was  one  that  called,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  for 
the  exercise  of  patience,  prudence,  and  fortitude.  Though  he 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  the 
difficulties  that  lay  before  him,  yet  he  resolved,  in  dependence 
upon  the  grace  of  his  Master,  to  attempt  cultivating  the  moral 
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waste  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  very  first  day  after 
his  arrival,  being  the  Sabbath,  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
preaching.  He  had  been  directed  to  the  house  of  Squire  Patter- 
son, one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  and  a  person 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Here  he 
preached  his  first  sermon,  and  the  following  description  which 
he  gives  of  the  scene  that  took  place  on  the  occasion  will  be 
perused  with  interest : 

*  The  Squire  gave  orders  to  lay  slabs  and  planks  in  his  barn 
for  seats  to  the  congregation;  and  before  eleven  o'clock  next 
morning  I  saw  the  people  gathering  to  hear  the  gospel  firom  the 
lips  of  a  stranger,  and  a  stranger  who  felt  few  of  its  consolations 
in  his  own  soul,  and  had  but  little  hope  of  communicating  them 
to  his  hearers.  None  came  by  land,  except  certain  families  who 
lived  a  few  miles  to  the  right  and  left  of  Squire  Patterson's. 
Those  who  came  from  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  fh)m 
the  rivers,  had  to  come  in  boats  or  canoes,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
all  the  craft  in  Pietou  available  at  the  time  was  in  requisition. 
It  was  truly  a  novel  sight  to  me,  to  see  so  many  boats  and 
canoes  carrying  people  to  sermon.  There  were  only  fifve  or  six 
boats,  but  many  canoes,  containing  from  one  to  seven  or  eight 
persons.  The  congregation,  however,  was  not  large ;  for  num- 
bers could  not  get  ready  their  craft,  the  notice  was  so  short  I 
observed  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  coming  from  the 
shore  to  the  barn,  was  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  a  Sabbath. 
I  heard  loud  talking  and  laughing,  and  singing  and  whistling, 
even  before  they  reached  the  shore.  They  behaved,  however, 
with  decency  so  long  as  I  continued  to  speak,  and  some  of  them 
were  evidently  much  affected.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
them  in  the  forenoon,  in  English,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  etc. ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Gaelic,  "The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost."  I  had  been  CLfraid  of  the  want  of  proper  precentors, 
especially  for  the  Gaelic,  as  I  knew  in  Scotland  that  readers 
were  scarce  in  the  North  Highlands ;  but  I  was  happily  disap- 
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pointed,  for  William  Smith  did  very  well,  and  Thomas  Fraser 
in  Craelic.  The  first  words  which  I  heard  after  pronouncing 
the  blessing,  were  from  a  gentleman  of  the  army  calling  to  his 
companions,  "  Come,  come,  let  ns  go  to  the  grog-shop ;"  but 
instead  of  going  with  him,  they  came  toward  me,  to  bid  me 
welcome  to  the  settlement,  and  he  came  at  last  himself.  I 
could  not  be  displeased  with  their  politeness ;  still  there  was 
no  savour  of  piety  in  their  talk.  There  were  a  number  of  pious 
persons  there,  who  would  gladly  have  spoken  to  me ;  but,  as 
they  told  me  afterwards,  they  had  not  courage  to  show  them- 
selves in  such  a  company;  by  which  means  I  had  a  worse 
opinion  of  the  place  than  it  deserved.' 

Mr.  M'Gi«gor  continued  for  some  time  preaching,  on  alter- 
nate Sabbaths,  on  the  west  side  of  the  East  Biver,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  West  River.    *  These  two  places,'  he  says,  *  were 
ten  or  eleven  miles  apart,  and  there  was  no  road  to  either/    On 
the  second  Sabbath  after  his  arrival,  he  preached  to  that  por- 
tion of  his  flock  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West 
Biver;  and  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  want  of  deconun 
manifested  by  those  who  came  to  hear  him  preach.     He  gives 
the  following  description  of  what  took  place  during  his  first 
visit  to  this  place ;  *  Next  Sabbath,  I  went  by  water  from  the 
East  River  to  the  place  mentioned  above  to  preach.    The  boat 
was  crowded  with  people ;  .and  notwithstanding  all  that  I  could 
do  to  restrain  them,  their  tongues  walked  through  the  earth ; 
at  least,  the  restraint  continued  but  a  short  time,  when  some 
one  would  foiget,  and  break  through.    But  when  we  drew  near 
to  the  place  of  preaching,  to  which  all  the  boats  and  canoes 
were  pointing,  the  scene  described  before  was  completely  re- 
newed    Their  singing  and  whistling,  and  laughing  and  bawl- 
ing,  filled  my  mind  with  amazement  and  perplexity.    I  took 
occasion  to  warn  them  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  such  conduct, 
and  exhorted  them  to  consider  by  whose  authority  they  were 
required  to  **  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy.'*   My  warn- 
ing and  exhortation  were  not  altogether  thrown  away;  but 
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there  was  not  much  reformation,  till  the  gentlemen  belongin 
to  the  axmy  favoured  us  with  their  absence,  which  they  did, 
when  sailing  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure,  by  the  coolness  of  the 
weather.  As  they  were  the  main  cause  of  the  evil,  when  they 
retired,  those  who  had  been  excited  by  them  were  easily  re- 
strained. On  the  return  of  summer,  there  was  a  visible  altera- 
tion for  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  often  thought 
that  my  sermons  did  more  harm,  by  occasioning  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  than  good,  by  communicating  instruction.* 

During  the  early  period  of  his  labours,  Mr.  M'Gregor  was  a 
good  deal  discouraged  by  the  want  of  success ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  inclined  to  abandon  his  station.  '  During  the  whole 
of  the  harvest  and  the  fall,*  he  says,  *  I  saw  no  preparation  for 
building  any  of  the  meeting-houses.  This  discouragement,  with 
the  rest,  affected  me  so,  that  if  I  could  have  left  Pictou  I  would 
have  done  it,  even  late  in  the  fall.  I  saw  little  fruit  of  my 
labours;  still  providence  was  in  many  respects  favourable. 
Though  public  worship  had  been  conducted  in  the  open  air,  till 
we  were  compelled  by  the  cold  to  go  into  a  fir  house,  yet  we 
were  never  disturbed  by  a  shower.' 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  discouragements,  Mr.  M'Gregor  still 
persevered.  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  his 
Master's  service ;  and  his  labours  soon  began  to  produce  a  bene- 
ficial change  upon  the  surrounding  population.  The  wilderness 
began  to  blossom;  the  solitary  place  was  made  glad.  The 
scoffer  was  silenced ;  and  the  careless  were  aroused  from  their 
spiritual  slumber.  *  I  resolved,*  says  Mr.  McGregor,  in  the 
narrative  to  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  referred,  'not 
to  confine  my  visitations  to  Presbyterians,  but  to  include  all, 
of  every  denomination,  who  would  make  me  welcome;  for  I 
viewed  them  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  purport  of  my 
visitations  was,  to  awaken  them  to  a  sight  of  their  sinful  and 
dangerous  state,  to  direct  them  to  Christ,  to  exhort  them  to  be 
diligent  to  grow  in  religious  knowledge,  and  to  set  up  and 
maintain  the  worship  of  God  in  the  family  and  closet  morning 
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and  eTening.  I  did  not  pass  a  house ;  and  though  I  was  not 
made  cordially  welcome  by  all,  my  visits  were  productive  of 
moie  good  than  I  expected ;  and  I  trust  they  were  the  means 
of  bringing  to  Christ  several  who  were  not  Presbyterians.  In 
the  course  of  this  visitation,  I  met  with  a  number  who  had 
maintained  family  and  closet  prayers  almost  regularly.  Eveiy 
one,  however,  except  Bobert  Marshall  alone,  acknowledged 
occasional  neglects.  Numbers  readily  expressed  their  purpose 
henceforth  punctually  to  comply  with  the  directions  they  re- 
ceived, and  expressed  great  thankfulness  for  them;  numbers 
more  did  the  same,  but  with  fear,  and  only  in  consequence  of 
being  strongly  urged.  Others  positively  refused, — some,  because 
they  did  not  esteem  it  a  duty ;  others,  because,  though  it  was  a 
duty,  they  were  not  capable  of  doing  it.  This  course  of  visitation 
was  of  great  advantage  to  many  of  the  settlers.  It  made  them 
resolve  on  serving  the  Lord;  and  they  never  drew  back.  I 
hope  many  of  them  are  now  glorified.  It  was  also  of  no  little 
advantage  to  myself.  I  began  to  see  that  my  labours  were  not 
altogether  in  vain.  I  found  more  friends  to  the  gospel  than 
I  expected.  I  found  some  imder  much  concern  about  their 
eternal  happiness,  lamenting  their  sinful  and  miserable  condi- 
tion, particularly  their  ignorance,  and  negligence,  and  misim- 
provement  of  time,  anxious  to  find  the  narrow  way,  and  very 
thankfol  for  direction.  They  informed  me  of  notes  of  the  ser- 
mons which  affected  them,  and  of  the  various  feelings  which 
they  occasioned  in  their  minds.  I  found,  also,  that  they  were 
not  inattentive  to  the  Scriptures.  Many  passages  were  recited 
to  me,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  understood 
them  correctly.  These  things  cheered  my  heart ;  and  even  with 
respect  to  such  as  were  not  at  all  affected  by  my  instructions,  I 
began  to  be  less  discouraged,  because  time  might  bring  a  bless- 
ing to  them  also.' 

The  people  among  whom  Mr.  M'Gregor  laboured  were  poor ; 
money  was  scarce;  and  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  he 
received  any  remuneration  for  his  labours.      He  says:  'In 
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November  I  received  the  first  money  for  preaching  in  Pictou — 
a  part  of  the  first  year's  stipend  I  lived  a  year  and  a  quarter 
here  without  receiving  a  shilling,  and  almost  without  giving 
any.  I  ought  to  have  received  £40  cash  for  the  preceding 
year  (with  £40  worth  of  produce),  but  £27  was  all  that  I  re- 
ceived. The  truth  is,  it  could  not  be  gotten.  The  price  of 
wheat  was  then  six  shillings ;  and  some  of  the  people  offered 
wheat  for  three  shillings,  to  make  up  their  share  of  the  stipend, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.  Almost  all  the  £27  were  due  by  me 
to  some  necessary  engagements  of  charity  which  I  was  under. 
My  board,  which  was  my  chief  expense,  was  paid  from  the 
produce  part  of  the  stipend,  which  was  not  so  difficult  to  be 
obtained  as  the  cash  part.  But  even  of  the  produce  jwurt,  there 
was  nigh  £10  deficient.'  This  was  the  day  of  small  things  in 
Pictou;  but,  after  making  the  statement  which  I  have  now 
quoted,  Mr.  M'Gregor  adds,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  those 
who,  in  commencing  their  ministerial  labours,  may  have  but  a 
small  beginning :  *  Little  did  I  then  think  that  I  woidd  see  the 
day  that  Pictou  would  pay  £1000  per  annum  to  support  the 
gospel.  I  suppose  I  have  lost  £1000  in  stipends;  but  I  have 
now  ten  times  more  property  than  when  I  came  to  Pictou.' 

Public  worship  was  conducted  during  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  open  air,  except  during  the  severity  of  winter.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  the  people  hewed  down  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
erected  two  places  of  worship— rude  in  their  structure,  and 
homely  in  their  appearance.  These  wooden  temples  weje 
erected  in  those  localities  which  had  been  previously  fixed 
upon  as  most  convenient  for  the  people  holding  their  weekly 
assemblies,  and  Mr.  M'Gregor  preached  in  them  on  alternate 
Sabbaths.  But  during  the  winter  months  these  places  of 
worship  were  shut  up,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  dwelling- 
houses  with  fire. 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  dispensed  in  the  congregation.  By  that  time  affairs  had 
got  into  a  settled  state ;  the  people  had  made  progress  in  know- 
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ledge  and  in  piety;  and  the  session  resolved  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  them  of  conunemorating  the  death  of  Christ. 
It  was  a  refreshing  season  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  and  to  many  of  his 
flock;  and  the  happiest  results  appear  to  have  followed  from 
the  observance  of  the  ordinance.  My  readers  will  peruse  with 
feelings  of  interest  the  following  account  which  Mr.  M'Gregor 
has  given  of  the  solemnity :  *  The  session  appointed  the  sacra- 
ment to  be  dispensed  on  the  27th  of  July,  a  little  above  the 
head  of  the  tide  on  the  Middle  Eiver,  the  most  central  place 
that  could  be  found.  It  was  a  beautiful  green  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  sheltered  by  a  lofty  wood  and  winding  bank. 
There,  in  the  open  air,  the  Holy  Supper  was  administered 
amiually,  as  long  as  I  was  alone.  Though  it  is  thirty  years 
since  its  last  administration  there,  I  never  see  the  place  with- 
out an  awful  and  delightful  recollection  of  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  my  youth,  and  of  my  young  congregation,  when,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  had  happier  communion  with  God  than  now, 
when  our  worldly  enjoyments  are  ten  times  greater.  "  Go  and 
cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a 
land  that  was  not  sown"  (Jer.  ii  2). 

'  The  day  for  dispensing  the  sacrament  was  published  five 
weeks  beforehand,  that  there  might  be  sufficient  time  for  ex- 
amining intending  communicants ;  and  they  were  all  particularly 
examined  It  was  agreed  that  the  preceding  Thursday  should 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and  prayer  for  pre- 
paration, and  that  the  English  should  be  first  this  year,  and 
the  Gaelic  the  next  year,  and  so  on  alternately.  On  the  humi- 
liation day,  I  earnestly  exhorted  the  congregation  to  examine 
themselves  impartially  and  thoroughly,  to  renounce  hypocrisy 
and  self-righteousness,  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them 
in  the  gospel,  and  implore  the  gracious  and  merciful  presence  of 
God  on  the  ensuing  occasion,  as  I  was  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced minister,  and  the  most  of  them  were  to  be  young 
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and  inexperienced  communicants,  and  the  first  dispensation  of 
the  sacrament  might  have  lasting  effects  for  good  or  evil  I 
preached  first  in  English,  then  in  Gaelic,  on  the  Thursday,  the 
Saturday,  and  the  Monday.  On  Sabbath,  I  preached  the  action 
sermon,  fenced  the  tables,  consecrated  the  elements,  and  served 
the  first  two  tables  in  English,  at  which  all  the  English  com- 
municants sat.  The  singing  in  English  continued  till  aU  the 
Highlanders  who  were  waiting  filled  the  table.  I  then  served 
two  tables,  gave  directions,  and  preached  the  evening  sermon  in 
Gaelic.  The  work  of  the  day  was  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  languages.  But  the  Highlanders  wanted  the 
action  sermon,  and  the  Lowlanders  the  evening  sermon.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  helped ;  but  the  want  was  partly  supplied 
by  previous  instructions  and  directions. 

*  This  was  the  first  sacred  supper  dispensed  in  Pictou ;  and 
though  some,  no  doubt,  communicated  unworthily,  yet  I  trust 
that  a  great  majority  were  worthy.  There  have  been  some 
instances  of  apostasy,  but  they  are  few.  Four-fifths  of  them 
have  given  in  their  account  to  the  Great  Judge,  and  I  hope  few 
of  them  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith  :  many  of  them  adorning 
their  profession,  living  and  dying.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants was  one  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
two  were  heads  of  families,  ten  widowers  and  widows  living 
with  their  children,  eight  unmarried  men,  and  ten  strangers 
from  Merigomish,* 

In  the  year  1 789,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  General 
Associate  Synod  from  the  congregation  of  Mr.  M'Gregor,  craving 
that  an  additional  labourer  might  be  sent  out  to  take  part  m 
the  ministry  along  with  Mr.  M'Gregor ;  and  they  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  proposal  was  made  that  Mr.  ^neas  M'Bean,  a  Gaelic 
preacher,  should  be  sent  on  this  mission.  But  the  Secession 
congregation  in  Inverness  was  desirous  to  obtain  his  services.; 
and  a  representation  being  made  to  the  Synod  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Elgin  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Highlanders  in 
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the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Synod  delayed  coming  to  a  decision 
in  the  matter  till  their  next  meeting;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  appointed  Mr.  M'Bean  to  be  ordained,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  settled  at  Inverness,  or  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  S3niod 
might  afterwards  appoint    At  their  next  meeting,  in  the  spring 
of  1790,  the  Synod  gave  their  decision  in  favour  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Pictou ;  but  Mr.  M'Bean  stated  difficulties  about  his 
undertaking  the  mission ;  and  a  committee  being  appointed  to 
converse  with  him,  and  having  failed  to  remove  his  objections, 
the  Synod  did  not  insist  on  his  fulfilling  the  appointment.    He 
was  afterwards  ordained  in  the  congregation  of  Inverness. 

After  a  delay  of  a  few  years,  two  young  men  expressed  their 
willingness  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Nova  Scotia.  These  were 
Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Duncan  Boss.  The  provincial  synod 
of  Perth  was  enjoined  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  getting 
them  licensed  and  ordained  with  a  view  to  the  mission,  and  a 
collection  was  appointed  to  be  made  throughout  the  several 
congregations,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  that  might  be 
incurred  by  sending  them  out.  On  their  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia, 
they  were  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  presbytery  along  with 
Mr  M'Gregor,  and  any  other  ordained  minister  that  might  be 
associated  with  them.  After  receiving  licence  and  ordination, 
they  set  sail  for  Nova  Scotia  in  the  summer  of  1795.  They 
reached  their  destination  in  the  month  of  June,  and  they 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  brethren  who  were  labour- 
ing in  that  distant  province.  Soon  after  they  arrived,  they 
carried  into  eflect  the  injunction  of  the  Synod,  and,  along  with 
Mr.  McGregor,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  under 
the  designation  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  congregations  of  Londonderry  and  of  Amherst  gave  calls  to 
Mr.  Brown.  He  was  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  the  former 
of  these  congregations,  which  had  recently  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Ross  was  called  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Pictou,  and  of  Princetown  in  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
The  presbytery  gave  their  decision  in  favour  of  Pictou.     As 
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there  werie  now  two  ministers  ordained  in  this  congregation,  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  labour  amongst 
them,  by  a  division  of  the  congregation.  It  was  divided  into 
three  congregations — namely,  the  East  Eiver,  the  West  Eiver, 
and  the  Harbour.  Mr.  M'Gregor  had  the  charge  of  the  East 
Eiver ;  Mr.  Eoss  laboured  at  the  West  River ;  and  the  Harbour 
was  reserved  for  a  third  minister.  In  the  meantime,  the  two 
ministers  agreed  to  preach  in  it  alternately. 

The  presbytery  of  Nova  Scotia,  or,  as  it  was  more  commonly 
designated,  the  presbytery  of  Pictou,  did  not  act  in  concert 
with  its  sister  presbytery  of  Truro.  No  sooner  was  the  former 
of  these  presbyteries  formed,  than  the  brethren  connected  with 
the  latter  made  a  movement  with  a  view  to  a  coalition.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  that,  if  they  could  not  formally  unite,  they 
should  at  least  pursue  such  a  course  of  action,  as  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  one  presbytery  should  not  have  the  appearance  of 
being  opposed  to,  or  of  interfering  with,  the  operations  of  the 
other.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  month  of  September  1795, 
by  the  brethren  belonging  to  both  presbyteries,  when  certain 
articles  were  presented  by  the  Truro  brethren,  which  they  con- 
sidered might  be  adopted  as  a  proper  basis  of  co-operation. 
The  substance  of  these  articles  was,  that  the  two  presbyteries 
should  recognise  one  another  as  courts  of  Christ;  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  each  other ;  that 
each  should  manage  the  congregations  under  its  inspection  ; 
that  the  ministers  and  people  connected  with  the  one  should, 
as  providence  afforded  opportunity,  hold  occasional  fellowship 
with  the  ministers  and  people  connected  with  the  other;  that 
vacant  congregations  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  ministers 
or  for  occasional  supplies  to  either  presbytery,  as  they  might 
think  proper ;  that  they  should  avoid  weakening  the  hands  of 
each  other,  by  giving  encouragement  to  disaffected  and  trouble- 
some persons  belonging  to  the  congregations  in  either  presby- 
tery; and  that  they  shonld,  as  to  their  general  deportment 
towards  each  other,  act  a  christian  and  a  brotherly  part. 
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While  there  was  a  general  agreemeDt  between  the  brethren 
of  the  two  presbyteries  as  to  these  articles,  yet  no  formal  union 
took  place  at  this  time.  There  appears  to  have  been  some 
demurring  on  the  part  of  the  brethren  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  General  Associate  Synod,  about  holding  ministerial  and 
christian  communion  with  the  brethren  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod.  The  ground  of  this  demurring  was,  that  they 
considered  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  purer  society  than 
their  brethren,  and  they  could  not  in  conscience  communicate 
with  those  who  were  less  pure.  This  scruple,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  an  immediate  coalescence ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  two  presbyteries  moved  on,  each  in 
their  own  way,  doing  good  in  their  Master's  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1 790,  Mr.  M'Gregor  paid  a  visit  to  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  which  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  Nor- 
thumberland Straits,  and  he  spent  six  Sabbaths  in  the  island. 
Two  of  these  Sabbaths  he  preached  at  Cove  Head,  two  at  St. 
Peters,  and  two  at  Princetown.  This  was  the  first  introduction 
of  the  gospel  into  the  island  in  connection  with  the  Secession. 
Previous  to  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  the  gospel.  The  only  ministers  residing  in 
the  island  were  a  clergyman  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  Boman  Catholic  priest ;  and  an  occasional  visit  had  been 
paid  to  the  island  by  the  Methodists.  The  mass  of  the  people 
had  seldom,  if  ever,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearing  a  sermon. 

Concerning  the  families  residing  at  Cove  Head  and  St. 
Peters,  Mr.  McGregor  says :  '  They  were  not  without  know- 
ledge, for  they  had  good  books  which  they  lent  to  one  another, 
and  the  roads  to  Charlotte  Town  being  tolerable,  they  had 
opportimities  at  times  of  hearing  Mr.  Des  Brisay.^  Neverthe- 
less, they  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  visit  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  heard  the  gospel  with  every  appearance  of  delight.  Some 
of  them  got  their  children  baptized  regularly  by  Mr.  Des 
Brisay;  some  would  not  employ  him  on  any  account;  and 

*  This  was  the  name  of  the  miniBter  belooging  to  the  Church  of  England. 
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others  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Some,  after  waiting  for  the 
chance  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  till  they  had  four  children, 
gave  up  hopes  and  applied  to  him.  To  some  I  baptized  two, 
three,  four,  and  to  one  man  s'ix,  children.  These  two  settle- 
ments, which  are  sixteen  miles  apart,  united  in  a  petition  to 
the  Synod  for  a  minister,  which  I  lindertook  to  forward,  telling 
them  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  two  applications  before 
theirs  unanswered.* 

With  regard  to  the  people  at  Princetown,  Mr.  McGregor 
was  informed  that  they  had  mostly  emigrated  from  Kintyre,  in 
Argyleshire,  nearly  twenty  years  before  he  paid  his  visit,  and 
that  they  had  been  all  that  time  destitute  of  the  gospeL  In 
visiting  the  families,  he  found  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  great 
ignorance,  that  the  duties  of  religion  were  sadly  neglected  by 
them,  and  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixty  unbaptized  chil- 
dren in  the  settlement.  '  The  common  way,'  he  says, '  of  ob- 
taining baptism,  was  by  carrying  the  children  to  Charlotte  Town 
to  Mr.  Des  Brisay,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church 
of  England,  made  no  difference  between  the  children  of  the 
most  profane  and  of  the  most  holy,  but  baptized  them  alL* 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  M'Gregor  remained  in  this  place, 
he  took  great  pains  in  instructing  the  people  both  in  public  and 
in  private.  He  preached  upon  the  Sabbath-days,  and  he  em- 
ployed the  other  days  of  the  week  in  conversation,  especially 
with  those  who  had  children  to  baptize.  He  circulated  infor- 
mation throughout  the  settlement,  that  he  would  baptize  no 
children  till  he  had  conversed  with  their  parents,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  they  meant  to  live  like  good  Christians,  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  *  By  a  little  conver- 
sation,' he  says,  *  I  generally  found  out  what  instruction  they 
most  needed.  Though  sometimes  three  or  four  were  with  me  at 
once,  I  gave  less  or  more  instruction  to  every  individual.'  .  .  . 
'  I  admitted  to  baptism  all  who  agreed  to  the  following  things  : 
First,  That  as  sin,  death,  and  the  curse  came  into  the  world 
by  Adam,  so  pardon,  life,  and  the  blessing  came  by  Christ. 
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Seeondly,  That  they  renounced  all  dependence  upon  their  own 
righteousness,  and  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salva- 
tion from  sin  and  misery.  Thirdly,  That  as  they  had  been 
hitherto  careless  and  ignorant,  they  must  henceforth  be  dili- 
gent to  grow  up  in  religious  knowledge.  Fourthly,  That  as  they 
depended  on  God  ibr  every  blessing  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  so  they  purpose  it  to  pray  to  Him  every  morning  and 
evening  in  the  family  and  closet.  Also,  I  made  inqidry  of 
neighbours,  as  circumstances  would  allow,  concerning  the  moral 
conduct  of  each  applicant,  and,  where  there  were  particular 
exceptions,  I  exacted  a  promise  of  reformation.  This  was  all 
the  preparation  for  baptism  to  which  I  thought  I  could  attain ; 
and  of  some  I  had  good  hopes,  but  of  others  I  had  great  reason 
for  fears.  Indeed,  the  two  weeks  which  I  passed  at  Princetown 
were  the  most  anxious  which  I  ever  passed  in  this  world,  to 
which  the  following  incident  greatly  contributed  : 

*  When  I  came  to  the  tent  on  Sabbath,  I  found  a  crowd  of 
people  (not  a  large  assembly)  all  standing  and  talking,  as  I  had 
seen  in  the  fairs  of  Scotland,  as  if  they  had  met  on  a  week-day 
for  some  secidar  business.  I  desired  them  to  sit  down  and  be 
silent,  as  we  were  to  begin  the  public  worship  of  God.  Some 
obeyed,  but  the  greater  part  continued  standing  and  talking.  I 
called  to  silence  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  some  more 
obeyed,  but  others  did  not.  The  only  plan  I  could  then  think 
of  was,  to  read  the  psalm  so  loud  as  to  drown  their  voices ;  and 
after  a  little  it  had  the  desired  effect.  The  first  sermon  was  in 
Gaelic,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  baptized  the  children  of  the 
Highlanders.  In  the  afkemoon  the  talk  was  not  so  loud  nor  so 
stubborn ;  it  was,  however,  sufficiently  discouraging,  though  an 
evident  reformation  had  taken  place.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon I  baptized  a  number  of  children  in  English — in  all,  about 
thirty.'  .  .  .  'During  the  week  several  came  to  me,  inquiring 
if  I  could  direct  them  how  to  get  a  minister  to  Princetown.  I 
desired  them  to  consult  among  themselves,  and  promised  that, 
if  they  agreed  about  it,  I  would  write  a  petition  for  them,  and 
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forward  it  home.  I  wrote  it  accordingly,  and  it  was  subscribed 
after  sermon ;  but  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  was  afraid  it  would 
not  be  soon  answered,  as  there  were  two  others  besides — ^from 
Cove  Head  and  St.  Peters — that  should  be  answered  before  it.' 
Several  years  elapsed,  during  which  no  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland  and  the  brethren 
whom  they  had  sent  to  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod 
in  May  1792,  Mr.  John  Brown  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  brethren,  requiring  them  to  give  an  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  their  congregations.  Two  years  afterwards,  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Graham,  earnestly  soliciting  that 
additional  labourers  might  be  sent  out,  and  urging  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  request,  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Londonderry 
had  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  by  death.  The 
Synod  showed  a  laudable  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  brethren  who  w^ere  labouring  in  that  distant  province. 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  preachers 
under  their  inspection,  with  a  view  to  send  out  a  reinforcement. 
Messrs.  George  Williamson,  John  Kyle,  Archibald  Harper,  and 
John  Cooper,  were  required  to  take  the  matter  into  their  serious 
consideration,  and  they  were  to  intimate  their  resolution  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  Synod's  committee,  who  were  authorized 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  mission  out  of  the  common  fund. 
Mr.  William  Eadston,  of  Stow,  was  also  appointed  to  proceed 
to  the  same  destination,  and  his  congregation  was  to  be  suppUed 
with  sermon  by  the  Synod  during  his  absence.  After  labouring 
for  a  season  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  to  have  the  alternative 
either  of  returning  home  to  his  congregation  in  Stow,  or  of 
remaining  in  the  colony  should  he  feel  inclined.  Of  the  proba- 
tioners, whose  names  have  now  been  mentioned,  Mr.  Harper 
was  the  oidy  one  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  undertake  the 
mission.  But  in  the  meantime  he  received  a  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Borrowstounness  in  Scotland,  and  this  produced 
a  change  in  his  resolution ;  for,  when  the  subject  was  brought 
imder  the  consideration  of  the  Synod,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
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remain  in  this  countTy.  DifSculties  also  presented  themselves 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Kidston,  which  prevented  him  from  fulfilling 
the  appointment  of  the  Synod. 

In  the   following  year  the  brethren  connected  with  the 
presbytery  of  Truro  renewed  their  application  to  the  Synod  for 
additional  missionaries  to  be  sent.    The  Synod  lent  a  favour- 
able ear  to    their   application.     They  adopted   a  resolution, 
authorizing  the  professor  of  divinity  to  recommend  for  licence 
those  students  whom  he  might  think  qualified  to  go  as  mission- 
aries to  Nova  Scotia,  provided  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  divinity  for  two  or  more  years.    In  the  summer 
of  1797,  two  young  men  were  sent  out,  namely,  Messrs.  John 
Waddel   and  Matthew  Dripps.      Soon  after  their  arrival  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Waddel  received  calls  from  two  congregatious, 
— one  from  the  united  congregation  of  Stewiacke  and  Mus- 
quodoboit,  and  another  from  the  united  congregation  of  Truro 
and  Onslow.    The  presbytery  gave  their  decision  in  favour  of 
the  latter  of  these  congregations;   and  Mr.  Waddel  was  in- 
ducted to  be  colleague  to  Mr.  Cock,  who  was  now  considerably 
advanced  in  years.    In  this  situation  he  laboured  with  great 
assiduity  and  acceptance.    The  congregation  increased  under 
his  ministry;   and  a  very  long  period  did  not  elapse  when 
Onslow  was  disjoined  from  Truro,  and  formed  into  a  separate 
congregation.    Mr.  Waddel  had  a  long  and  honourable  career 
in  the  christian  ministry.     He  died  in  the  month  of  November 
1842,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  Ms  age. 

Mr.  Dripps,  on  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  an  attack  of 
severe  bodily  distress,  and  he  was  prevented  for  some  time 
from  accepting  of  a  charge.  The  Synod,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  his  iUness,  expressed  their  sympathy  with  him  in  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  the  brethren ;  and  they  stated  that,  if 
it  were  judged  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  that  he 
should  return  to  Scotland,  they  would  give  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home- 
ward.   After  travelling  about  from  place  to  place  for  a  few 
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years,  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  Mr.  Dripps  so  far  re- 
covered his  health,  that  he  accepted  of  a  fixed  charge.  He  was 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Shel> 
bume  in  the  month  of  July  1805.  Here  he  laboured  for  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  and  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  for  his  devotedness  to 
his  Master's  work.  The  opinion  entertained  concerning  him 
by  his  flock,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foUoi^g  remark  which 
one  of  them  made,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bobertson  in 
his  account  of  missions  to  Nova  Scotia :  '  Our  minister  is  all 
in  heaven  but  the  body.'  The  same  writer  states,  that  '  when 
the  late  Dr.  Gray,  of  Halifax,  introduced  Mr.  Dripps  to  Gover- 
nor Wentworth,  and  the  governor  asked  who  he  was,  the  doctor 
replied,  "  that  he  was  a  much  better  man  than  either  of  them." ' 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  presbytery  of  Pictou,  the 
people  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  sent  a  petition  to  Mr. 
M'Gregor's  session,  praying  that  they  would  appoint  Mr. 
M'Gregor  to  pay  them  a  visit,  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel 
to  them,  and  also  that  he  might  give  them  advice  and  direction 
how  they  might  obtain  a  minister  to  themselves.  The  prayer 
of  their  petition  was  granted,  and  Mr.  M'Gregor  visited  that 
island  in  the  month  of  August  1796.  I  am  unable  to  state  any 
of  the  particulars  connected  with  his  visit.  In  a  communica- 
tion which  was  sent  to  the  General  Associate  Synod,  by  the 
presbytery  of  Pictou,  some  time  after  Mr.  McGregor  had  paid 
his  visit,  it  is  stated  that '  if  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  had  a 
minister,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  soon  form 
a  congregation ;  for  the  gospel  would  be  a  new  thing  to  them, 
and,  through  the  divine  blessing,  would  run  as  it  did  among 
the  Gentiles  at  first.  Were  there  a  minister  there,  application 
would  soon  be  made  to  him  from  Newfoundland  and  other 
places.  In  all  appearance,  nothing  but  the  want  of  ministers 
prevents  the  gospel  from  spreading  rapidly  through  this  pro- 
vince, New  Brunswick,  part  of  both  the  Canadas,  island  St. 
John,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  etc' 
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The  two  Synods  in  Scotland,  that  were  connected  with  the 
two  blanches  of  the  Secession,  showed  each  a  willingness  to 
supply  the  destitution  of  the  gospel  that  prevailed  in  Nova 
Scotda  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  But  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  preachers  who  were  wilting  to 
undertake  the  mission.  Every  now  and  then  they  were  receiv- 
ing urgent  appeals  from  the  brethren,  calling  upon  them  to 
send  forth  additional  labourers  to  the  harvest  The  following 
extracts,  from  a  representation  sent  home  from  the  presbytery 
of  Pictou,  will  show  the  sad  religious  destitution  of  the  settle- 
ments in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  gospel  ministry : 

'  There  are  many  people  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces who  are  now,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been,  without  the 
gospeL  Many  of  the  young  generation  have  never  heard  its 
joyful  sound.  There  are  many  infant  settlements  so  weak  that 
they  cannot  support  a  dispensation  thereof,  who  earnestly  desire 
occasional  supplies ;  many  others  are  able  and  willing,  but  all 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  it  have  hitherto  been  in  vain.  You 
have  some  young  men  under  your  inspection,  who  might  come 
over  and  preach  to  some  of  these  people ;  and  sure  it  is  their 
duty  to  come.  It  is  a  most  grievous  thing  to  think  of  their 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  while  there  is  a  possibility  of 
giving  them  the  means  of  knowledge.  Every  one  ought  to  pity 
and  to  help  them  to  the  utmost  We  do  what  we  can,  but  our 
labours  cannot  be  much  felt  in  such  an  extensive  circle. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  more  hands  to  be  employed  in  the 
work. 

'  It  is  about  ten  years  since  the  people  of  Amherst  sent 
you  a  petition  for  a  minister.  The  subscribers  were  not  nume- 
rous, but  they  were  mostly  men  of  sense  and  piety.  It  was  the 
superior  confidence  they  placed  in  you  that  induced  them  to 
apply  to  you ;  and  every  year  since  they  expected  an  answer, 
though  their  hopes  grew  fainter  the  longer  they  waited.  They 
gave  a  call  to  l^fr.  Brown  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  province ; 
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and  had  he  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  there  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  he  would  have  preferred  them  to  the  people  among 
whom  the  presbytery  appointed  him,  though  he  was  not  dis- 
satisfied with  their  appointment.  Delay  and  disappointment 
discouraged  them.  Several  of  them  sold  their  possessions,  and 
removed  to  other  places  of  the  province  and  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  could  find  the  gospel  Others  are  removed 
by  death,  so  that  few  of  the  subscribers  are  now  in  Amherst. 
Those  who  have  come  in  their  places,  especially  the  young 
generation,  having  little  acquaintance  with  gospel  doctrines, 
and  being  hopeless  of  any  relief  from  you,  have  now  bargained 
with  a  minister,  whom  chance  threw  in  their  way,  and  of  which 
they  may  repent  ere  long.  Amherst  is  grown  a  populous  place; 
and  had  you  sent  a  minister  to  it,  it  might  now  have  been  a 
flourishing  congregation,  whereas  it  has  been  ten  years  without 
the  gospel,  after  applying  to  you  for  it,  and  they  are  perhaps 
badly  provided  for  at  last. 

'About  seven  years  ago,  the  people  of  Princetown,  and 
Stanhope,  and  St.  Peters,  in  the  island  of  St  John  (Prince 
Edward's),  applied  to  you  for  two  ministers,  and  they  have 
waited  ever  since  with  patience  (or  rather  impatience),  fre- 
quently inquiring  if  there  was  any  hope  of  a  speedy  answer  to 
their  petitions.  For  a  number  of  years  we  returned  for  answer, 
that  ministers  might  soon  be  expected ;  but  we  are  ashamed  to 
give  them  that  answer  any  longer,  and  now  we  know  not  what 
to  say.  The  people  stand  in  need  of  the  gospel  almost  as  much 
as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for,  beside  all  other 
considerations,  their  being  in  an  island  prevents  them  from 
having  so  ready  access  to  other  means  of  knowledge,  as  if  they 
were  on  the  continent :  and  they  are  surrounded  with  Papists, 
who  have  always  one  or  more  priests  among  them,  who  use  aU 
their  dexterity  in  making  converts,  especially  among  the  young 
generation.  There  axe  in  the  island  St  John  eight  or  ten 
other  settlements  that  would  require  supply  of  sermon,  being 
yet  so  weak  that  they  cannot  support  ministers  for  themselves. 
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It  is  a  great  trial  of  patience  to  wait  seven  years  for  a  minister, 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  only  for  two 
or  three  Sabbaths  during  all  that  time.  There  are  good  Chris- 
tians in  the  island  St.  John,  who,  in  all  probability,  have  not 
heard  five  sermons  these  twenty-five  years ;  and  probably  there 
are  some  there  twenty-five  years  old  who  never  heard  a  sermon. 
Who  would  not  compassionate  this  people?  We  hope  two 
ministers  would  be  veiy  agreeably  situated  amongst  them,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  would  be  a  demand  for  a  number  more. 
We  earnestly  beseech  the  Synod  to  consider  the  case  of  this 
island,  and  to  send  over  to  them  two  ministers  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

The  Greneral  Associate  Synod,  on  receiving  this  representa- 
tion, made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  supply  the  lamentable 
destitution  of  the  bread  of  life  that  prevailed  in  these  distant 
provinces.  Mr.  Francis  Pringle,  who  had  been  ordained  at 
Gilnakirk,  in  Ireland,  demitted  his  charge  of  that  congregation 
in  the  spring  of  1799 ;  and  soon  after  his  demission,  he  was 
appointed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  brethren  who  were 
labouring  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  missioned  with  a  special 
view  to  his  being  settled  in  the  island  of  Prince  Edward,  from 
which  the  cry  for  the  gospel  was  loud,  and  had  been  long  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Pringle  left  this  country  for  his  destination  in  the 
following  year.  When  he  reached  New  York,  on  his  way  to 
Nova  Scotia,  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  in  great 
want  of  preachers,  sent  a  petition  to  the  Synod,  requesting  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  and  labour  within  their 
bounds.  The  reply  of  the  Synod  to  this  petition  was,  that, 
whUe  it  was  their  earnest  wish  that  Mr.  Pringle  should  proceed 
to  his  original  destination,  yet,  if  this  were  found  in  present 
circumstances  to  be  impracticable,  they  would  throw  no  barrier 
in  the  way  of  his  labouring  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  presbytery. 

At  this  time  the  Synod  experienced  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, by  young  men  expressing  a  willingness  to  undertake  a 
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mission  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  drawing  back  from  their  en- 
gagements. Amid  these  disappointments,  they  were  gratified  by 
obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dick,  who  willingly 
imdertook  the  mission.  He  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
month  of  August  1802,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  a 
call  from  the  congregation  of  Douglas.  He  had  spent  a  few 
days,  on  his  way  out,  at  the  Bay  of  Bulls  in  Newfoundland ; 
and  he  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  a  deplorable  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  grace.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  he 
says :  '  During  my  stay  in  Newfoundland  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  inquire  about  the  state  of  religion,  and  I  found  it  in  a 
very  languishing  condition.  There  is  only  one  society  in  all 
this  province  that  deserves  to  be  called  religious.  About  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  members  reside  in  St.  Johns.  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  get  acquainted  with  one  of  the  principal  supports  of 
this  little  congregation ;  and  if  I  may  judge  of  the  whole  from 
this  specimen,  I  must  think  well  of  them.  I  found  him  well 
informed,  sound  in  the  great  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
pious  and  regular  in  his  conversation.  He  was  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  held  the 
doctrines  of  that  system  in  great  abhorrence.  The  members  of 
that  Society  have  frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference, 
beside  their  stated  and  ordinary  meeting  for  public  worship 
upon  the  Lord's  day.  They  have  lately  received  a  minister 
from  England,  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Methodists.  He  is  a  man 
of  considerable  literature,  and  is  a  plain  evangelical  preacher, 
endeavouring  to  assist  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  while  he  him- 
self is  the  example  in  sobriety,  faith,  and  purity.  But  the 
great  body  of  inhabitants  in  this  place  are  far  from  acting  in 
any  measure  corresponding  to  those  of  this  little  society. 

.  .  . '  At  present  I  am  in  the  township  of  Douglas,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have  given  me  a  calL  The  congregation  is 
upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length,  and  my  labours  must  be 
great.  I  have  to  preach  in  three  different  places ;  one  half  of 
my  time  in  one  of  these,  and  the  other  half  divided  betwixt 
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the  other  two.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole.  The  labour  would  be  far  more  than  I  am  able  to  en- 
dure. I  intend  taking  charge  of  the  one  half,  but  to  give  as 
much  supply  to  the  other  as  I  can  overtake,  till  they  are  pro-- 
vided  with  a  minister  of  their  own.  My  trials  for  ordination 
are  finished ;  and  the  ordiuation  is  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  June.  We  have  sent  you  an  address  and  petition  for  further 
help  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  I  earnestly  beg  that 
every  means  may  be  employed  for  our  speedy  relief.  Tliere  is 
nothing  here  to  intimidate  any  person  to  come  over  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  I  have  seen  the  people,  and  they  are 
kind  and  generous.  I  have  travelled  through  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  roads  are  much  better  than  I  expected.  I 
have  felt  the  heat,  and  it  is  agreeable.  I  have  been  upon  the 
sea,  and  have  suffered  no  shipwrecks.  I  have  likewise  seen  the 
greatest  part  of  the  winter,  and  can  say  that  the  cold  is  not 
iDtolerable.  But  instead  of  anything  to  intimidate,  there  is 
much  to  invite  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  this  quarter  of  the 
world.  Multitudes  are  crying  for  relief;  they  would  set  their 
faces  heavenward,  but  have  no  minister  to  point  out  the  way 
thither.  Two  ministers  are  needed  for  St.  Johns,  one  for 
Amherst,  and  one  for  this  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  several  more 
for  other  parts  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  How  distressing 
is  the  case  of  the  presbytery,  when  petitions  are  laid  before 
them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  tell  the  petitioners — some  of 
whom  have  come  from  great  distances — that  they  can  give 
them  no  supply  of  sermon  this  year.' 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Dick  occasioned  great  joy  to  the  brethren 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  hopes  of  the  people  also  were  excited. 
They  expected  that  a  fresh  supply  of  preachers  was  about  to 
follow.  A  stirring  address  was  sent  from  the  presbytery  of 
Pictou  to  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland,  calling  upon 
them  to  have  pity  upon  the  perishing  inhabitants,  and  implor^ 
ing  them  to  send  additional  labourers  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Dick  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congre^ 
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.  gation  of  Douglas  on  the  21st  of  June  1803.    During  the  course 
of  this  summer,  Mr.  M'Gregor  paid  a  visit  to  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  inhabitants.     Some  interesting  notices  of  his  visit 
to  this  province  have  been  preserved.    Wherever  he  went  he 
appears  to  have  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  his  labours 
were  highly  prized.    Amongst  other  persons  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  he  makes  honourable  mention  of  a  Squire 
Burpe,  in  whose  house  he  found  a  temporary  home.     The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  visit  to  that  house,  and  of  his  labours 
among  the  people,  will  be  read  with  interest:  *  I  was  received 
and  entertained  kindly  by  the  squire  and  his  whole  family  all 
the  time  I  continued  there.     I  directed  him  to  spread  word 
that  I  had  come.     He  told  me  that  he  had  done  so.     He  in- 
formed me  they  were  a  colony  from  New  England,  and  that,  of 
course,  they  were  Congregationalists  in  their  religious  profes- 
sion.    I  told  him  I  had  long  wished  to  see  one  of  their  congre- 
gations, and  hoped  that  their  congregation  would  be  a  fair 
sample  of  a  New  England  church.     He  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that 
we  are  degenerated."    "I  have  heard  much  of  the  piety  and 
sufferings  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  I  wUl  count  myself  paid 
for  my  troubles  and  journey,  in  seeing  a  fair  sample  of  their 
religion."     "  And  I  am  as  anxious  to  hear  a  Presbyterian ;  for  I 
have  read  of  the  persecutions  they  have  suffered.    The  doctrines 
of  grace  and  salvation  are  the  same  everywhere,  and  in  all 
generations,  though   every  one  has  his  own  way  of  handling 
them."     I  preached  two  Sabbaths  to  them  in  a  respectable  place 
of  worship,  and  to  Methodists  and  Baptists.    They  heard  with 
apparent  attention  and  satisfaction.     Many  of  them  stayed  and 
conversed  a  good  while,  after  public  worship  was  over.     On 
rettiming  to  Mr.  Burpe's,  I  saw  a  woman,  who  said  slie  came 
from  Perthshire  many  years  ago,  and  had  never  heard  a  Presby- 
terian sermon   since  she  came,  till  that  day.     She  hoped  I 
would  be  so  good  as  preach  a  sermon  or  two  at  her  house  on  a 
week-day.     I  said  I  certainly  woidd  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 
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We  agreed  on  the  day,  and  she  promised  to  send  a  man  and  a 
hoise  for  me.  At  Squire  Burpe's,  we  employed  the  time* in 
religious  conversation,  partly  on  the  sermons,  and  partly  on 
other  topics. 

.  .  .  '  Next  day  the  man  came  for  me  to  go  where  I  had  pro- 
mised to  preach.  When  we  reached  the  house,  the  man  and 
his  wife  came  out  to  welcome  me  in.  We  soon  inquired  whence 
each  other  came.  He  told  me  he  came  from  Glockymill,  near 
Gask.  I  was  astonished,  remembering  instantly,  that  when  I 
was  a  young  lad  at  Einkell,  at  the  Grammar  School,  I  heard 
much  talk  of  the  miller  of  Clockymill  going  to  America.  I 
told  them  this;  and  at  once  we  became  great  friends.  We 
admired  the  providence  that  orders  all  our  lots.  I  began  to 
think  that  God  had  other  designs  in  sending  me  here  than 
preacliing  to  Congregationalists.  I  preached  to  two  or  three 
families  with  uncommon  life  and  earnestness,  as  my  meeting 
with  this  family  was  unexpected  and  providential.  Next  morn- 
ing I  took  a  view  of  his  farm.  It  was  large,  and  in  good  order. 
The  land  seemed  good  all  around  the  lake,  and  almost  wholly 
unsettled  A  beautiful  river  flowed  for  three  or  four  miles 
from  it,  with  scarcely  any  fall,  into  the  St.  John,  so  that  the 
tide  of  St.  John  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  After 
break£ast,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Burpe's,  reflecting  on  the  wonder- 
ful disposals  of  divine  providence  in  ordering  and  changing  the 
lots  of  men  in  this  world  Next  day  I  crossed  the  river,  to  see 
one  or  two  families  who  had  invited  me,  and  one  who  had  pro- 
mised to  take  a  jaunt  up  the  river  with  me.  I  was  informed  of 
a  number  of  the  New  England  settlers,  who,  being  discontented 
with  the  fine  intervale,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  danger  of 
its  freshets,  had  moved  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  settled 
there  on  land  high  and  dry,  though  not  so  rich.  I  was  requested 
to  visit  them,  and  I  was  desirous  to  go.  I  saw  this  gentleman, 
who  was  willing  to  set  off  with  me  next  Monday.  I  found  him 
a  pious  and  agreeable  companion.' 

The  appeal  that  was  made  by  the  brethren  of  the  Pictou 
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presbytery  to  their  brethren  in  Scotland  for  help,  was  not  made 
in  vain.  During  the  summer  of  1803,  Mr.  Thomas  M'Culloch,* 
who  had  been  ordained  for  some  time  at  Stewarton,  in  Ayrshire, 
demitted  his  charge,  and  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  arrived  in 
that  province  in  the  beginning  of  November ;  and  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  the  Harbour  of  Pictou.  The 
hands  of  the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch.  He  possessed  great  energy, 
untiring  zeal,  varied  literary  attainments,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  theology,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  both  of  literature  and  religion.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  field  of  labour,  when  he 
suggested  to  his  brethren  the  idea  of  forming  an  institution  for 
training  up  young  men,  with  a  view  to  the  oflSce  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  for  giving  to  the  young  in  general  a  liberal 
education,  so  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  occupying  situations 
of  usefulness  in  the  country.  The  proposal  was  favourably 
entertained,  both  by  the  brethren  of  the  presbytery,  and  also  by 
the  public ;  and  the  people  in  Pictou  subscribed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  carry  the  project  into  effect.  Mr.  McGregor, 
referring  to  the  proposed  institution,  in  a  letter  written  two 
years  after  Mr.  M'Culloch's  arrival,  says :  *  The  increasing  de- 
mand for  ministers  seems  to  intimate  the  necessity  of  raising 
them  in  this  country.  The  great  expense  of  everything  here 
renders  this  undertaking  next  to  hopeless  in  our  circumstances ; 
yet  Mr.  M'Culloch,  who  started  the  idea,  has  sanguine  hopes. 
Pictou  people  have  subscribed  about  £1000, — a  more  liberal 
subscription  than  they  are  well  able  to  pay.  We  expect  some 
money  from  the  province  treasury,  if  we  give  our  seminary  a 
little  name,  as  not  rivalling  the  university  which  government 
has  established.  We  expect  great  assistance  from  Britain  and 
Ireland.  We  intend  to  send  Mr.  M'Culloch  home  to  beg.  I 
fear  that  it  will  produce  few  ministers  in  my  day;  but  I  do 

*  Afterward  Dr.  M*Culloch. 
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not  think  it  improper  to  make  a  beginning,  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  wiU  succeed  by  degrees,  and  be  very  beneficial 
to  posterity/  A  delay  of  several  years  took  place  before  this 
excellent  scheme  was  carried  into  effect.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  projectors  of  it  found  that  the  undertaking  required  a 
greater  amount  of  funds  than  they  were  able,  in  present  circum- 
stances, to  command. 

Though,  however,  the  brethren  were  not  able,  as  yet,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  scheme  of  education  that  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  they  appear,  at  this  period,  to  have  adopted 
initiatory  measures  for  training  up  young  men,  with  a  view  to 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  In  a  communication  addressed 
by  one  of  them  to  a  friend,  he  says :  *  We  have  begun  as  low 
as  possible.  Mr.  Boss  has  at  present  a  young  lad  begun  to 
learn  Latin,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  We  think  we  could 
raise  finances  for  carrying  on  four  students  at  a  time,  if  their 
parents  would  help  moderately.  But  we  hardly  expect  to  find 
students  for  some  time :  the  thing  is  new  here.  Our  plan  is  to 
appoint  one  of  ourselves  to  teach  them  the  languages ;  and,  in 
place  of  lectures  in  philosophy,  to  collect  a  small  library  of 
books  in  history  and  the  most  useful  sciences ;  make  them  read 
these,  and  help  them,  by  frequent  examination  and  directions, 
to  get  as  good  a  view  of  them  as  we  can ;  and  perhaps  a  few 
lectures  on  divinity.  To  accustom  them  to  compose,  we  mean 
to  give  them  subjects  of  discourse,  from  time  to  time,  beginning 
at  an  early  period,  and  continuing  all  along.' 

The  General  Associate  Synod  intimated  to  the  brethren  in 
Nova  Scotia,  that,  as  the  congregations  under  their  inspection 
were  now  growing  in  wealth,  and  rising  in  importance,  they 
ought  to  contribute  at  least  a  portion  of  the  expense  that  was 
incurred  by  sending  out  missionaries  to  them.  In  compliance 
with  the  intimation  thus  given,  the  presbytery  of  Pictou  re- 
solved to  establish  a  fund  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  A 
considerable  sum  was  collected  by  the  congregations ;  and  the 
sum  of  £90  was  remitted  to  the  mission  fund  of  the  Synod. 
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In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Peter  Gordon  was  sent  out  by  the 
General  Associate  Synod.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  year 
following,  he  was  ordained  over  the  united  congregation  of 
Cove  Head,  St.  Peters,  and'Bay  Fortune,  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  His  labours  w^ere  of  short  duration.  An  insidious 
disease,  which  had  begun  to  prey  upon  his  constitution  before 
lie  left  his  native  land,  brought  him  prematurely  to  the  grave. 
He  died  in  the  winter  of- 1809,  much  lamented  by  those  who 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  labours. 

Another  labourer  was  sent  out,  in  1808,  by  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  to  the  same  field.  This  was  Mr.  John  Keir. 
He  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  the  year  now  men- 
tioned, and  was  sent  by  the  presbytery  of  Pictou  to  labour  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  He  received  calls  from  two  congrega- 
tions in  this  island,  namely,  from  the  congregation  of  Prince- 
town,  and  of  some  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  also  from 
the  congregation  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gordon.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the  former  of  these 
calls,  and  his  ordination  over  the  congregation  of  Princetown 
took  place  in  June  1810.  The  field  of  labour  assigned  him  for 
cultivation  was  extensive ;  and  the  hardships  which  he  had  to 
encounter  in  cultivating  it  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  extract 
from  Dr.  Eobertson's  narrative  the  following  notices  which  he 
gives  of  the  early  labours  of  Mr.  Keir,  and  of  the  success  which 
attended  them :  '  The  field  of  his  pastoral  inspection  for  about 
ten  years  was  very  extensive.  Not  only  to  the  people  of 
Princetown,  but  of  Eichmond  Bay,  Bedeque,  New  London,  and 
also  of  other  adjacent  places,  he  preached  the  gospel.  Nor  was 
this  all :  he  taught  them  not  only  publicly,  but  from  house  to 
house.  To  family  visitation  and  public  examinations  he  was 
duly  attentive.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  then  small,  compared  with  what  it  is  now.  But 
these  were  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  coimtry.  They  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  difficulty  of  travelling  was  then 
very  great.    Nothing  but  a  foot-path  through  the  dense  forest 
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afforded  a  way  of  communication  between  the  solitary  settlers. 
No  carriage  road,  along  which  one  could  comfortably  drive,  was 
then  to  be  found.  The  accommodations  also  were  anything  but 
comfortable.  No  doubt,  the  welcome  guest  was  presented  with 
the  best  by  liis  hospitable  entertainer,  but  even  the  best  was  but 
poor.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keir  laboured 
long.  Often  he  was  for  days,  nay,  sometimes  for  weeks,  from 
his  own  home.  Often  was  he  placed  in  imminent  peril  from 
exposure  to  the  piercing  cold  and  wintry  storm. 

'The  great  extent  of  congregations  is  a  serious  injury  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  minister,  having  many  preaching 
places,  can  be  present  at  each  only  once  in  the  course  of  a  num- 
ber of  Sabbaths.  The  people,  being  for  a  length  of  time  with- 
out preacTiing,  are  apt  to  become  careless,  or  to  be  led  away  by 
intruders.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  which,  in  a  new  country, 
cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  The  inhabitants  being  few  in 
each  locality,  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  minister.  It  is  of  im- 
portance, however,  as  soon  as  the  population  increases,  that  the 
outposts  should  be  detached,  and  formed  into  separate  congre- 
gations. Such  was  the  wise  course  pursued  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Keir.  At  first  his  congregation  was  scattered  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  As  the  population  became  more  dense,  and 
the  members  of  the  church  increased,  various  parts  were  de- 
tached and  formed  into  new  congregations,  until  Princetown 
alone  remained  under  his  pastoral  care.  Within  the  bounds 
originally  occupied  by  him  there  are  now  five  congregations.* 
.  .  .  '  How  great  the  change  which  he  has  lived  to  witness  !  In- 
stead of  one  dense,  uninterrupted  forest,  he  sees  an  extensively 
cultivated  country ;  instead  of  a  few  lonely  huts,  numerous 
and  comfortable  habitations ;  instead  of  a  handful  of  straggling 
settlers,  a  population  of  50,000;  instead  of  a  feeble  band  of 
isolated  Christians,  having  none  to  care  for  their  souk,  a  num- 
ber of  laborious  ministers  and  flourishing  congregations.' 

Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since  any  minister  had  been 
sent  from  the  Associate  Synod  to  Nova  Scotia.    This  was  not 
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owing  to  any  forgetfulness  or  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
Synod,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Synod  had  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  preachers  to  undertake  a  mission  to 
that  distant  province.  In  1811,  the  attention  of  the  Synod 
was  called  to  this  subject  by  a  petition  that  was  sent  to  them 
from  the  congregation  of  Halifax.  The  petitioners  earnestly 
requested  that  a  person  might  be  sent  to  break  amongst  them 
the  bread  of  life.  They  stated  that  they  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  support  a  minister;  and  they  remitted  a  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  charges  that  might  be  incurred  in  his 
journey  outward.  They  further  stated,  that  if,  after  a  trial  of 
six  months,  he  should  not  find  himseK  comfortably  situated, 
or  if  his  gifts  should  not  prove  suitable,  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  separate ;  and  should  he  wish  to  return  to  Britain, 
they  would  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey  homeward. 
The  Synod  foimd  a  willing  and  a  suitable  agent  in  Mr.  Jame^ 
Eobson,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ordained  at  Lochwinnoch. 
He  w^as  loosed  from  his  charge  in  Scotland,  and  sailed  for  Nova 
Scotia  in  September  1811.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Halifax.  Here  he  laboured  till  the  summer  of  1820, 
when,  owing  to  dissension  in  the  congregation,  he  resigned 
his  charge.  In  1814,  the  Associate  Synod  sent  an  additional 
labourer  to  Nova  Scotia,  namely,  Mr.  John  Laidlaw.  Mr.  Laid- 
law  was  for  some  time  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Dunning, 
in  connection  with  the  Eelief.  He  made  application  to  be 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  Secession  Church,  with  a 
view  to  his  being  sent  to  labour  in  Nova  Scotia,  His  request 
was  granted ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  now  mentioned, 
he  left  this  country  for  the  scene  of  his  future  labours.  On 
liis  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Musquodoboit,  where  he  laboured 
for  several  years. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Laidlaw  left  this  country,  Mr.  Eobert 
Douglas,  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Synod, 
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followed  to  the  same  field  of  labour.  Before  leaving  this 
country,  he  received  ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  Kilmar- 
nock ;  and  after  he  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  became  minister 
of  the  congregation  of  Onslow.  In  this  place  he  laboxired  for 
four  or  five  years,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Peters,  Bay  Fortxme,  and  Cove  Head,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  the  call, 
and  -the  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  the  island  now 
mentioned.  A  few  years  before  he  died,  a  portion  of  his  flock 
was  erected  into  a  separate  congregation, — the  charge  of  it,  as 
a  whole,  being  considered  too  extensive  and  too  laborious  for 
one  individuaL  Mr.  Douglas  occupied  an  honourable  position 
among  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry,  as  a  faithful  and 
successful  preacher.  He  lived  to  see  the  wilderness  blossom- 
ing around  him.  After  thirty  years  of  toil  in  the  christian 
ministry,  he  finished  his  course  on  the  17th  of  September  1846. 

The  presbytery  of  Pictou  had  an  accession  made  to  their 
number,  in  1816,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  William  Patrick,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  settled  at  Lockerby,  in  Scotland,  in 
connection  with  the  General  Associate  Synod.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Merigomish.  Here  he  laboured 
during  the  long  period  of  twenty-nine  years ;  and  he  sustained 
the  character  of  being  a  faithful  and  exemplary  minister. 

In  July  1817,  a  union  took  place  among  the  various  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  synod,  under  the  designation  of  '  The  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia.'  This  union  included 
all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  province,  with  one  ex- 
ception. By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  ministers  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  two  Secession  Synods  in  Scotland ;  and 
there  were  only  a  very  few  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations 
that  were  not  under  their  superintendence.  They  now  agreed 
to  merge  their  differences,  and  to  co-operate  together  as  a  united 
church.     The  basis  of  union  which  they  adopted,  was  such  as 
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to  permit  ministers  who  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  to  co-operate  along  with  them. 
They  declared  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  they  adopted  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  CatechiBms,  as  containing 
a  scriptural  exhibition  of  divine  truth;  they  expressed  their 
adherence  to  the  presbyterial  form  of  church  government,  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Grod ;  and  they  engaged  to  maintain 
the  spiritual  unity  of  the  church,  in  its  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, worship  and  discipline.  In  reference  to  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  they  made 
the  following  exception :  '  This  church  receives  the  whole  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms,  except  that  part  of  it  which  respects  the  magis- 
trate's power  in  matters  of  religion.  They  give  no  decision  as 
to  the  doctrine  taught  in  these  words  (Confession,  ch.  xxiii. 
sect.  3),  "  Yet  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take 
order,  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church ;  that 
the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that  all  blasphemies 
and  heresies  be  suppressed ;  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  wor- 
ship and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed ;  and  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed ;  for  the 
better  effecting  whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them ;"  and  they  deny  the  doctrine  taught  in  these 
words,  Mdein,  "  And  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted 
in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God."  And  they  hold 
that  church  rulers  have  authority,  ex  offieiOf  to  meet  for  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  whensoever  the  circumstances  of  the  church 
require  it,  anything  in  the  Confession,  ch.  xxxi.  sect.  2,  notwith- 
standing.' 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  when  it  was  first 
formed,  consisted  of  three  presbyteries,  namely,  those  of  Truro, 
Pictou,  and  Halifax.  In  connection  with  these  presbyteries 
there  were  twenty-seven  congregations,  and  nineteen  ministers. 
Mr.  M'Gregor  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  the  first  mode- 
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rator.  Communications  were  addressed  to  the  two  Secession 
Synods  in  Scotland,  informing  them  of  what  had  taken  place. 
The  Associate  Synod  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  union  had  been 
formed,  but  agreed  to  record  their  opinion  concerning  them  in 
general:  'That  they  are  such  as  this  Synod  can  cordially  acknow- 
ledge the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  as  a  sister  church,  and  are 
ready  to  co-operate  with  them  in  promoting  the  great  interests 
of  the  gospel  and  of  the  presbyterian  government  of  the  church 
in  that  part  of  the  world.'  The  General  Associate  Synod,  after 
considering  the  articles  of  union,  made  a  declaration,  that 
though  they  had  'some  serious  difficulties'  in  reference  to 
certain  portions  of  the  formula  that  w^as  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  yet  they  were  fully  aware  that  no  church  in  a 
newly-settled  country  can  be  expected  to  be  brought  all  at 
once  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  they  found  nothing  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia 
which  prohibited  them  from  co-operating  with  these  brethren 
'  in  the  great  work  of  propagating  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christ.' 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  Mr.  Thomas  Trotter,  who  had  been 
ordained  for  several  years  at  Johnshaven  in  Scotland,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Associate  Synod,  resigned  his  charge  of  that 
congregation,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  joined  the  brethren 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Antigonish,  as  colleague  to  Mr.  Munroe,  who  was  worn  out  with 
the  infirmities  of  age.  At  the  time  he  entered  upon  this  charge, 
there  were  only  fifteen  members  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion, which  included  in  it  twenty-three  families  in  all,  and 
these  were  scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  forty  miles  square. 
Here  Mr.  Trotter  laboured  for  a  long  period,  and  the  congre- 
gation, though  not  numerous,  considerably  increased  under  his 
ministry.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Andrew  Nicol,  a  licentiate 
of  the  Associate  Synod,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  his  services, 
to  be  employed  in  the  field  of  foreign  missions.     He  was  or- 
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dained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  Marcli  181 8^ 
and  soon  after  took  his  departure  for  America.     He,  too,  joined 
the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia.     In  the  following  year  he  was 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Rich- 
mond Bay,  in  Prince  Edward  Island.     His  ministerial  career 
was  short.     He  laboured  only  about  a  year,  when  he  was  unex- 
pectedly removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  by  death.    The 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Nicol  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  William  M'Gregor,  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the 
General  Associate   Synod.      He  was  ordained  to  the  united 
charge  of  Richmond  Bay  and  Bedeque  in  October  1821.     On 
the  day  of  his  ordination,  the  brethren  who  were  labouring  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  were  constituted  into  a  presbytery  in 
connection  with  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia.     The  members  pre- 
sent at  the  formation  of  the  presbytery  were  Mr.  John  Keir  of 
Princetown,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  of  St.  Peters,  and  Mr.  WiUiani 
M'Gregor  of  Richmond  Bay,  ministers ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Ram- 
say, ruling  elder. 

Among  the  first  measures  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
brethren  in  Nova  Scotia,  after  they  were  formed  into  a  sjTiod, 
were  the  organizing  of  a  scheme  of  missionaiy  labour,  and 
adopting  measures  for  training  up  young  men  to  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry.  A  committee  was  appointed,  denominated 
the  Committee  of  Missions,  who  had  the  charge  of  raising 
funds,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  brethren  preaching  in 
places  that  were  destitute  of  the  gospel.  The  Synod  exerted 
itself,  by  means  of  itinerancies,  systematically  conducted,  to 
diffuse  the  hght  of  divine  truth  throughout  the  province.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  comparatively  little  progress  could  be 
made  in  these  evangelizing  efforts,  unless  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  preachers  could  be  procured  than  had  hitherto  been 
furnished  by  the  mother  country.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince was  increasing.  The  demand  for  the  gospel  was  loud  and 
urgent:  it  came  from  a  variety  of  places.  To  supply  this  demand 
would  have  required  the  brethren  to  be  much  more  frequently 
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out  of  their  own  pulpits^  than  was  consistent  either  with  their 
convenience  or  comfort,  or  with  the  prosperity  of  their  congre- 
gations. Past  experience  had  taught  them  not  to  place  great 
dependence  on  receiving  fresh  accessions  from  the  churches  at 
home.  In  these  circumstances,  they  resolved  on  providing  for 
themselves  a  supply  of  native  preachers. 

In  1816,  the  Presbyterians  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  legislature  an  act  of  incorporation  for  an  academical  insti- 
tution at  Pictou.  This  institution  was  designed  to  give  a  libe- 
ral education  to  the  children  of  dissenters,  who  were  excluded, 
by  Episcopalian  tests,  from  the  only  other  academical  insti- 
tution in  the  province,  namely,  the  King's  College  at  Windsor. 
The  founders  of  the  Pictou  Institution  took  as  their  model  the 
Scotch  colleges.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  principal  of  the  institution.  The  Synod  requested 
him  to  take  under  his  charge,  as  professor  of  divinity,  those 
young  men  who  had  completed  their  academical  course,  and 
whose  views  were  directed  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  conmienced  a 
theological  class,  and  under  his  able  tuition  several  preachers 
of  talents  and  piety  were  trained  up,  who  rendered  efficient 
help  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  that  province.  This  theological 
class,  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  superintended,  had  no  particular 
connection  with  the  Pictou  Academy :  it  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  that  institution.  It  was  a  class,  to  the 
superintendence  of  which  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours,  irre- 
spective of  his  labour  as  principal  of  the  academy.  It  was 
imdertaken  by  him  solely  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  it  was  taught  by  him 
gratuitously. 

The  academical  institution  at  Pictou,  of  which  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  was  principal,  and  which  promised  to  be  of  such  advantage 
to  the  Presbyterians,  met  with  great  opposition  from  certain 
parties  in  the  province.    At  the  head  of  the  opposition  was  the 
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bishop,  who  regarded  the  new  institution  as  a  rival  to  the 
King's  College  at  Windsor,  which  admitted  none  but  Episco- 
palians to  share  in  its  benefits.  He  was  seconded  in  his  hos- 
tility by  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  who,  while  in  the  mother 
country,  had  been  connected  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  who  carried  their  sectarian  views  and  feelings 
along  with  them  to  their  adopted  country.  Eepeatedly  a  bill 
had  passed  through  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  large  majorities, 
granting  a  permanent  endowment  to  the  institution,  so  as  to 
place  it  on  a  stable  footing.  But  every  bill  of  this  description 
was  uniformly  negatived  by  the  council,  in  which  the  bishop 
had  a  seat,  and  where  his  influence  was  all-powerful.  For 
several  years  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  annually,  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  for  the  support  of  the  institution;  but, 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  the  opposing  party,  even  this 
sum  was  at  length  withheld,  and  the  academy  was  left  for  a 
season  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  its  friends. 

With  a  view  to  excite  an  interest  in  its  behalf,  and  to  pro- 
cure funds  for  its  support,  Mr.  M'Culloch  paid  a  visit  to  Scot- 
land in  1826.  The  two  Synods  of  the  Secession,  which  had 
for  such  a  long  period  been  in  a  state  of  separation  from  each 
other,  were  by  this  time  happily  united  into  one  body;  and 
Mr.  M'Cxilloch  made  an  application  for  assistance  to  the  United 
Associate  Synod.  By  the  statements  which  he  made,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  strong  interest,  both  in  ministers  and  people, 
in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the 
Pictou  Institution.  The  Synod  were  xmanimous  in  recording 
their  opinion,  *  That  the  Presbjrterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Pictou  Institution,  have  strong  claims  on  the  sympathj^ 
and  liberality  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  churches  in  Britain, 
and  of  associations  for  religious  purposes,  and  especially  of  the 
United  Secession  Church.'  They  further  issued  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  congregations  under  their  charge,  to  make  a  collec- 
tion in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Pictou  Institution,  and  thev 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  setting  forth  the 
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claimfl  of  the  institution,  with  a  view  to  ite  being  read  from  the 
pulpit  of  each  congregation  when  the  collection  was  intimated. 
An  excellent  address  was  prepared  by  the  committee,  and  cir- 
colated  among  the  congregations.  After  stating  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Pictou  Institution  had  been  formed,  and 
the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter,  the  address  concluded  with 
the  following  eloquent  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Secession : 
'  From  the  Secession  Church  in  particular  the  Pictou  Academy 
is  entitled  to  the  kindest  regards.  It  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  that  gospel  with  which  our  fathers  of  the  Secession  and  we 
have  rejoiced  the  wilderness.  When  no  other  church  cared  for 
the  Presbyterians  of  those  parts,  we  sent  to  them  our  brethren 
to  share  their  hardships,  and  to  cheer  them  with  the  consola- 
tions of  mercy ;  and  our  brethren  went  not  in  vain.  Amidst 
privation  and  toil  they  have  persevered  in  their  labours,  till  the 
seed  which  they  have  sown  has  produced,  and  still  promises,  an 
abundant  harvest.  In  the  face  of  an  opposing  episcopacy,  they 
have  not  only  planted  the  Presbyterian  Church,  containing 
above  thirty  ministers,  but  founded  a  seminary  which  gives  it 
the  prospect  of  enlargement  and  permanence.  But  the  very 
success  of  our  brethren  has  aroused  opposition;  and  because 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  Secession  Church,  their  institu- 
tion is  an  object  of  avowed  hostility,  excluded  from  patronage 
to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled,  and,  in  the  midst  of  difficulty,  now 
struggling  for  existence.  Missionaries  in  other  lands  have  been 
cherished  by  the  resources  of  powerful  societies;  ours  have 
themselves  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  till  the  fruit 
of  their  toil  presents  the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  in  Christ ; 
and  now,  when  opposed  and  thwarted,  they  have  asked  our 
sympathy,  shall  we  say,  Tou  must  struck  alone  ?  Other 
societies  protect  their  missionary  institutions  with  a  jealous 
care ;  and  shall  our  missionaries  be  left  to  brood  over  the  ruins 
of  a  fabric  which  they  have  so  weU  and  so  faithfully  reared  ? 
The  Secession  Church  assigned  to  them  the  field  of  their  labours ; 
the  work  is  not  theirs,  it  is  our  work ;  and,  as  was  the  planting. 
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• 

the  watering  shall  be  ours.  In  name  of  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Churchy  therefore^  for  the  sake  of  our  brethren  abroad, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Secession  at  home,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  honoured  you  to  plant  his  church  in  the  waste 
places  of  the  wildemess,  we  ask  you  to  show  to  those  whom 
you  have  sent  to  this  work,  that  you  feel  for  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties, and  care  for  them,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  God  of 
the  church,  will  not  forsake  the  work  of  your  own  hands/ 

"When  the  United  Secession  Sjmod  met  in  the  month  of 
September,  they  approved  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  their  committee,  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
brethren  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and,  to  show  the  deep  interest  which 
they  took  in  this  business,  they  entered  on  their  record  the 
following  resolution:  'That  the  Sjmod,  being  well  assured  of 
the  destitute  condition  as  to  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
of  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America ;  and  being  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  supply  these  wants,  and  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
having  these  wants  supplied  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  church  already  planted,  and  by  ministers  educated  in  these 
colonies ;  and  further,  that  having  the  fullest  Qonfidence  in  the 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  zeal  of  their  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  being  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  Academical  Institution  of  Pictou  for  securing  a 
regular  supply  of  ministers  and  teachers  for  these  colonies,  do 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  ministers  and  people  under  their 
care,  to  exert  themselves  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  society,  or  societies,  for  promoting  the  religious  improve- 
ment of  our  North  American  colonies,  by  aiding  the  Pictou 
Academical  Institution,  and  the  missionary  exertions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Synod  agreed  to  renew  the  recommendation  to  those  con- 
gregations which  have  not  yet  found  it  convenient  to  make 
the  collection  in  aid  of  the  Pictou  Academical  Institution; 
and  farther,  to  state,  that  assistance  promptly  afiforded  will  be 
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more  efficient  than  at  a  more  distant  period,  and  will  operate 
more  powerfully  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chtuch  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  exertions  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  are  worthy  of 
the  warmest  approbation,  and  give  them  strong  claims  to  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  British  Christians  in  general, 
and  especially  of  their  brethren  of  the  Secession  ChurcL' 

These  efforts  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  in  behalf  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  Picton 
Academy,  were  not  made  in  vain.  Collections  were  made  by 
several  of  the  congregations  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  academy. 
The  students  attending  the  Theological  Hall,  in  connection  with 
the  United  Sjmod,  raised,  during  the  course  of  one  year,  the  sum 
of  £200  for  the  same  object:  An  association  was  at  the  same 
time  formed  in  Glasgow,  consisting  of  ministers  and  laymen, 
belonging  not  merely  to  the  Secession  Church,  but  to  various 
dissenting  communities,  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Academical  Institution 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  result  of  these  united  efforts  was,  that 
during  the  years  1828-9,  the  liberal  sum  of  £481  was  remitted 
to  the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Soon  after  this  the  charter  of  the  academy  was  remodelled 
Persons  were  admitted  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  who 
were  hostile  to  its  success.  His  Majesty's  coimcil  granted  the 
institution  the  sum  of  £400  annually  for  ten  years,  and  some 
new  arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to  the  course  of  edu- 
cation to  be  pursued  within  its  walls.  Its  friends  became  dis- 
heartened, and  ceased  to  make  exertions  for  its  support  The 
United  Synod  in  Scotland,  having  learned  that  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  were  in  a  drooping  condition,  and  that  there  was 
some  danger  lest  the  college  might  ^be  closed  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  or  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia,  urging  upon  them  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  institution  in  a  state  of  effi- 
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ciency.  To  this  letter  a  reply  was  sent  by  the  Synod  in  Nora 
Scotia ;  and  the  following  extract  from  this  communication  will 
show  that  the  prospects  of  the  academy  had  become  sufficiently 
gloomy :  *  The  situation  of  the  Pictou  Academy,  from  which 
source  alone  we  can  expect  young  men  to  emanate,  prepared  by 
a  liberal  education  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  divinity,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  is  far  from  being  such  as  its  friends  could  wish.  A 
variety  of  circumstances  have  concurred  to  bring  the  seminaiy 
to  its  present  condition.  With  the  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  towards  it,  we  presume  you  are  already 
acquainted.  Of  its  contendings  with  the  clergymen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  we  know  you  are 
not  ignorant.  Of  the  full  extent  of  the  injury  which  it  has  sus- 
tained by  the  remodelling  of  its  charter,  some  of  you  perhaps 
are  not  so  fully  aware.  By  this  change,  its  deadliest  enemies 
have  been  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  trust,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  have  exerted  their  influence  to  ruin  the 
institution.  Already  one  hundred  of  the  four  hundred  pounds 
of  the  provincial  endowment  has  been  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  those  elementary  branches  which  are  taught  in  almost  every 
grammar  school  in  the  province,  and  in  one  within  a  few  roods 
of  the  academy.  By  this  appropriation  of  its  funds,  the  original 
system  of  education  pursued  in  this  institution  has  been  essen- 
tially impaired.  From  inadequacy  of  funds,  the  second  teacher 
was  for  a  time  compelled  to  abandon  his  situation ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  natural  philosophy  no  longer  constitutes  part  of 
the  academic  course.  The  influence  of  the  hostile  trustees  in 
the  board  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent  damped  the 
ardour  of  some  of  its  friends.  Besides,  for  several  years  the 
expectations  of  our  husbandmen  have  been  disappointed  by 
extensive  failures  of  the  crops ;  and  during  the  past  year  many 
of  our  people  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  straitened  to  procure  the 
means  of  immediate  subsistence.  In  such  circumstances,  great 
liberality  is  not  to  be  expected;  but  we  dare  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  members  manifest  towards  the  institution 
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a  coldness  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  When  we 
reflect  npon  the  small  sum  which  it  would  require  from  each 
individual  in  our  connection  to  place  this  seminary  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  most  inveterate  foes,  and  when  we  think  of  its  vast 
importance  to  our  church,  we  cannot  refrain  from  mourning 
over  their  want  of  liberality.  It  affords  us  much  pleasure, 
however,  to  add,  that  though  this  disposition  is  too  prevalent,  it 
is  by  no  meaos  universal  There  are  amongst  us  not  a  few 
whose  zeal  neither  the  frowns  of  the  legislature,  nor  the  influ- 
ence of  enemies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  nor  the  severity  of  the 
times,  nor  the  apathy  of  brethren,  can  damp,  and  who  are  still 
willing  to  make  great  exertions  in  its  behalf' 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  became  worse  and  worse.  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  finding  that,  on  account  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  management  of  it,  there  was  little  prospect 
of  its  answering  the  ends  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted, 
renounced  his  connection  with  it.  Having  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  principal  of  Dalhousie  CoUege,  in  Halifax,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  it ;  and  only  a  short  period 
elapsed  after  his  removal,  when  the  doors  of  the  academy  were 
closed.  A  few  years  after  this,  an  act  of  the  provincial  legis- 
lature was  obtained,  by  means  of  which  the  institution  was  re- 
established on  a  different  footing  from  its  original  foundation. 
The  original  trustees  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  man- 
agement, the  institution  was  declared  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  no  master  or  teacher  paid 
by  the  trustees  was  permitted  to  teach  a  theological  class  either 
publicly  or  privately. 

"While  these  discussions  were  carrying  on  concerning  the 
Pictou  Institution,  Dr.  McGregor  was  removed  by  death  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours.  There  is  no  name  that  can  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia, 
that  deserves  to  be  held  in  higher  honour,  than  the  name  of 
this  apostolic  individual  Proof  has  been  given,  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  of  the  zeal  and  devotedness  with  which  he  laboured 
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in  his  Master's  service.  When  he  first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  merely  begun  to  exist; 
and  by  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  preaching  the  gospel  from 
place  to  place,  he  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  its  success. 
He  was  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  sounding  forth 
the  word  of  life.  By  his  instrumentality,  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  were  published  in  many  a  lonely  and  sequestered 
spot,  where  the  joyful  sound  had  scarcely,  if  ever,  before  been 
heard.  After  having  laboured  for  forty-five  years  in  the  chris- 
tian ministry,  and  after  having  witnessed  the  seed  which  he  had 
soMm  springing  up  around  him  in  the  shape  of  numerous  and 
flourishing  congregations,  he  finished  his  course  on  the  3d  of 
March  1830,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-one 
years.  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  a  little  work  which  he  published, 
pays  the  following  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
departed  friend :  '  At  a  period  when  Nova  Scotia  presented  to  a 
clergyman  only  toil  and  privation.  Dr.  M'Gregor  resigned  the 
endearments  of  the  land  of  lus  fathers,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  benighted  and  solitary  inhabitants  of  the  forest  Aroused 
to  activity  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  burning  with  desire  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  man,  he  traversed  the  pathless 
solitudes  in  every  direction,  not  to  collect  the  hire  of  the 
labourer  from  the  people  of  the  wood,  but  to  share  their  hard- 
ships and  soothe  their  sorrows  with  the  tidings  of  salvaiiion. 
Wherever  a  prospect .  of  usefulness  opened,  he  disregarded 
fatigue  and  outbraved  danger,  that  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
desert  might  be  restored  to  the  fold.' 

When  the  union  took  place,  in  1817,  between  the  presby- 
teries of  Truro  and  Pictou,  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
were  in  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  one,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  that  was  then  constituted ;  and  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  course  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  be 
smooth  and  prosperous.  We  have  seen  what  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  Synod  to  procure  a  supply  of  native  preachers, 
and  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  the  episcopalian  party  to 
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lender  these  measures  abortive.  A  keen  opposition  was  made 
to  the  Synod,  not  only  by  the  party  that  has  now  been  men- 
tioned, but  by  persons  who  were  professedly  connected  with  the 
Chuicli  of  Scotland  Bival  congregations  were  formed,  and 
ministers  were  ordained,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  gospel  to  those  who  had  it  not,  as  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing congr^ations  that  already  existed  in  connection  with  the 
Synod.  A  society  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  out  ministers  to  the  colonies  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  a  supply  of  these  ministers 
being  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  a  spirit  of  sectarianism  was  fostered 
by  their  means,  and  the  presbyterian  interest  in  that  colony 
was  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
The  consequence  was,  that  existing  congregations  were  divided 
and  weakened ;  and  a  synod  being  formed,  consisting  of  mini- 
sters sent  out  by  the  above-mentioned  society,  instead  of  there 
being  a  friendly  co-operation  between  the  two  synods,  there 
was  a  clashing  of  interests  between  them, — ^the  one  contending 
for  the  honour  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  other  contending 
for  the  free  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  but  have  an  imfavourable  influence  upon 
religion.  When  the  disruption  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  1843,  the  Synod  in  Nova  Scotia  connected  with 
that  church  numbered  somewhere  about  sixteen  congregations 
with  their  ministers.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  these  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  Free  ChurcL  After  this  event  had  taken 
place,  there  were  three  presbyterian  bodies  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
members  of  which  had  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  each 
other;  these  were  the  brethren  connected  with  the  United 
Secession,  the  seceders  belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
ministers  who  still  adhered  to  the  Scottish  Establishment. 

Eepeated  and  urgent  applications  were  made  to  the  United 
Synod  at  home  to  send  out  more  labourers  to  the  mission  field 
in  Nova  Scotia.  In  a  communication,  which  was  received 
during  the  spring  of  1843,  we  find  the  following  appeal  made  : 
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'  Our  urgent  necessities  must  plead  our  excuse.  Our  condi- 
tion is  the  following :  We  have  now  only  one  preacher,  and  will 
very  soon  have  another.  This  is  all,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  that  we  can  anticipate  from  our  own  resources.  We 
have  three  stations  where  clergymen  are  wanted  immediately  ; 
and  there  is  Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  which  we 
have  been  sending  supplies  of  sermon  for  some  time  past,  and 
in  which,  if  good  preaching  can  be  maintained,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  fortning  a  congregation.  This  we  would  regard 
as  a  very  valuable  acquisition ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  not  a  few,  in  that  quarter,  are  very  partial  to 
sermon  from  us.  Those  who  take  the  management  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  axe  mostly  active  young  men,  originally  belong- 
ing to  our  different  congregations  in  the  country,  but  who  are 
now  prosecuting  business  in  Halifax.  We  could  also  employ, 
with  advantage,  two  missionaries,  to  visit  a  variety  of  stations, 
some  of  which  are  already  of  considerable  strength,  and  might, 
by  being  judiciously  cherished,  soon  be  able  to  support  mini- 
sters themselves.  In  a  new  country  like  this,  where  population 
is  rapidly  advancing,  there  is  every  inducement  to  active  mis- 
sionary effort.  Our  Synod,  some  time  ago,  formed  itself  into  a 
domestic  missionary  society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  render 
assistance  to  new  and  weak  formations  that  have  already  settled 
clergymen,  and  to  remunerate  preachers  for  their  labours  in 
those  quarters  from  which,  in  the  meantime,  little  in  the  shape 
of  support  can  reasonably  be  expected.  To  calls  in  behaK  of 
interests  of  this  nature,  our  stronger  congregations  always 
readily  respond.  The  present  depression  of  the  times  operates 
somewhat  against  us ;  but  let  us  hope  that  .this  state  of  matters 
wiU  be  only  temporary.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  enter 
more  into  detail.  You  will  be  able,  from  the  above,  to  judge 
of  our  wants.  We  strongly  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  use  exer- 
tion that  these  be  speedily  supplied.  Other  religious  bodies  in 
these  provinces  are  exerting  themselves  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  unless  we  are  active  also,  our  interests  must  materially 
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suffer.  What  then  more  natural  for  us  than  to  make  known 
our  condition  to  the  respected  Secession  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  which  we  still  regard  ourselves  as  standing  in  christian 
alliance  ?  We  are  aware  that  you  have  a  superabundance  of 
preachers,  who  cannot  find  employment  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  ;  and  we  therefore  wonder  that  none  as  yet 
have  made  their  appearance  among  us.  What  is  it  that  induces 
them  to  hesitate  ?  Is  it  the  fear  of  want  of  temporal  support  ? 
We  are  in  general  as  well,  in  this  respect,  as  you  ore  in  Scot- 
land. Is  it  indolence,  want  of  zeal,  or  some  narrow  and  local 
attachment  that  affects  them  ?  The  sooner  they  part  with  all 
these  influences  the  better.  We  require,  in  the  meantime,  two ; 
and  the  qualities  which  they  ought  to  possess,  we  believe  have 
been  stated  to  you  already.' 

At  this  period,  the  Presbyterian  Sjmod  of  Nova  Scotia  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  M'CuUoch.  He  ter- 
minated his  useful  and  honourable  career  in  the  autumn  of 
1843.  He  was  distinguished,  not  only  as  a  Christian  and  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  as  a  person  of  high  and  varied 
literary  attainments.  The  place  which  he  occupied,  as  a 
scholar,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  being  called  upon  first  to  occupy  the  situation  of  principal 
in  the  academy  of  Pictou,  and  from  his  being  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  a  similar  situation  in  Dalhousie  College, 
Halifax.  While  he  faithfully  discharged  the  onerous  duties 
connected  with  the  situations  which  he  occupied  successively 
in  these  academical  institutions,  he  officiated,  at  the  same  time, 
as  professor  of  divinity  to  the  Synod  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. By  his  diversified  labours  in  these  several  situations, 
he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  both  of  religion  and 
of  literature.  The  Synod,  after  his  death,  expressed  their  deep 
sense  of  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained ;  and  they  entered 
on  their  record  the  following  testimony  to  his  usefulness  as 
theological  professor :  '  The  Sjmod  would  attach  peculiar  value 
to  his  services  as  their  professor  of  divinity.    The  fruits  of 
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his  labour  in  this  department  are  to  be  found,  not  merely  in 
the  Presbjrterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  even  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  ministrations  of  faithful  men 
who  received  from  him  their  lessons  in  theology.  While  the 
S}mod  admired  his  varied  and  extensive  learning,  they  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  soundness  in  the  faith.  These,  together 
with  his  experience,  zeal,  and  acknowledged  aptitude  for  im- 
parting knowledge,  rendered  him  an  accomplished  and  success- 
ful public  instructor.' 

The  Synod,  at  a  meeting  held  soon  after  the  death  of  Br. 
M'Culloch,  appointed  Mr.  John  Keir,  minister  of  Princeton,  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  to  be  professor  of  divinity ;  and,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  they  agreed  to  enlarge  the  curriculum  of 
study  for  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  by  instituting  a  pro- 
fessorship for  biblical  literature.  To  this  chair  they  appointed 
Mr.  James  Eoss,  minister  of  West  Eiver. 

The  hands  of  the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  were  strengthened 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  a  licentiate  of  the  United  Secession 
Church,  being  sent  to  them  towards  the  close  of  1843.  His 
services  proved  highly  acceptable;  and  he  speedily  obtained 
a  settlement,  by  being  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Merigomish,  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  any  additional  labourers  were  despatched  to  that 
field  of  labour.  This  was  not  owing  to  neglect,  or  to  any  want 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  at  home,  but  was  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  agents  who  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  work.  In  the  meantime,  reiterated  and  urgent 
applications  were  made  for  preachers  to  be-  sent  to  supply  the 
congregations  that  were  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  or  in- 
firmity of  the  older  ministers,  and  also  to  occupy  new  and 
promising  fields  of  usefulness  that  were  opening  up.  In  a  com- 
munication addressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Trotter  of  Antigonish  to 
the  Board  of  Missions  in  Scotland,  the  writer  says:  'I  am 
authorized  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia  to  write 
to  you  to  send  us  two  additional  preachers,  if  you  can  obtain 
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them  for  us.  We  could  settle  four  more  immediately,  if  they 
vere  on  the  spot,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  both  usefiil  and 
comfortable.  About  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  we  had  to  sub- 
mit to  a  number  of  hardships  and  privations ;  but  these  have. in 
a  great  measure  passed  away,  and  we  are  now,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  ministers  of  the  Secession  in  country  congregations 
in  Scotland.'  The  following  communication  shows  what  a 
lamentable  destitution  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
existed  in  the  province :  '  Besides  the  places  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  many  spheres  of  more  strictly  missionary  labour, 
where  there  are  people  who,  to  some  extent,  appreciate  the 
gospel,  and  earnestly  appeal  to  us  for  it,  and  yet  who  do  not 
receive  a  visit  more  than  once  or  twice  in  six  months,  although 
such  visits  are  to  them  as  life  from  the  dead,  and  are  looked 
back  upon  as  bright  spots  in  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  I  might 
point  particularly  to  the  district  on  the  south  shore  of  the  pro- 
vince, where,  in  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and 
where  there  are  numerous  settlements,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  a  single  protestant  missionary.  In  those  places 
which  I  have  mentioned,  our  church  has  full  emplojrment  for 
ten  preachers,  who  could  be  almost  immediately  settled.  It 
was  said  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1845,  that  twelve  preachers 
could  be  settled  in  spheres  of  usefulness  within  twelve  months ; 
and  certainly  our  necessities  have  not  since  diminished.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  a  person  going  out  there  can  have  almost  any 
sphere  of  labour  he  may  choose.  He  can  have  a  congregation 
already  established.  He  may  take  a  new  station,  where  he 
may  expect  to  bmld  up,  in  a  short  time,  a  flourishing  congrega- 
tion, or  he  may  have  a  field  of  greater  extent,  where  he  would 
have  to  do  more  the  work  of  an  evangelist;  and,  whichever 
sphere  he  might  choose,  he  would  have  plenty  of  work  in  his 
Master's  service.' 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  preachers  in  this  country  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  Nova  Scotia,  meetings  were  held  by 
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several  of  the  congregations  in  the  province,  in  which  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  stating  the  great  want  of  gospel  labourers, 
and  earnestly  imploring  the  United  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land *  to  send  such  a  supply  of  eflBcient  ministers  as  might  meet 
the  present  necessities  of  the  church/  They  agreed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  preachers 
that  might  be  sent;  and  they  guaranteed  a  suitable  mainte- 
nance to  them  in  the  congregations  where  they  might  be 
respectively  settled.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congrega- 
tions were  transmitted  to  this  country;  and,  soon  after,  the 
following  earnest  appeal  was  sent  by  a  committee  of  Synod : 

'  Our  Synod  met  at  Pictou  on  the  last  week  of  June ;  and 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  we  had  to  consider,  was  the 
very  inadequate  supply  of  sermon  which  we  are  able  to  give  to 
many  of  our  congregations,  which  has  already  been  made  known 
to  you,  and  we  have  been  appointed  to  solicit  your  attention 
to  it  again.  We  have  descended  from  you,  and  inherit  a  por- 
tion of  your  spirit.  To  the  care  which  the  Secession  showed  in 
former  times  for  this  country,  we  owe  our  existence  as  a  church. 
The  greater  part  of  the  founders  of  our  church,  who,  with  one 
exception,  have  entered  into  rest,  were  your  missionaries ;  and 
you  had  the  honour  of  sending  them  forth  when  the  cause  of 
missions  was  less  attended  to,  and  the  means  of  supporting  it 
were  not  so  readily  obtained  as  at  the  present  time;  and  we 
cannot  think  that  you  wiU  desert  us  now,  and  place  your  own 
work  in  jeopardy,  when  a  comparatively  small  efiFort  more 
would,  in  aU  probability,  place  it  beyond  danger.  For  some 
time  past  we  have  chiefly  depended  on  our  own  resources,  with 
a  little  occasional  help,  which  we  have  very  thankfully  received 
from  you ;  but  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  which  naturally  creates  a  demand  both  for 
talent  and  worth,  the  attention  of  our  youth  has  latterly  been 
attracted  to  other  modes  of  usefulness  than  the  ministry,  and 
our  affairs  have  in  consequence  come  to  a  crisis,  which  may 
either  issue  in  our  advancement,  or  the  contrary,  as  you  come  to 
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our  aid,  or  otherwise.  This,  we  hope,  will  vindicate  the  urgency 
and  frequency  of  our  appeals  to  you.  We  solicit  nothing  but 
men  qualified  for  the  Master's  work,  and  cordially  devoted  to  it. 
We  are  able  and  willing  to  defiray  their  expenses,  and  those  of 
their  families,  should  any  of  them  have  families,  in  coming  to 
this  country;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  provide  them  with 
constant  employment  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  the  means  of 
a  decent  subsistence,  until  their  acceptability  to  our  churches 
has  been  fairly  tested.  We  have  passed  resolutions  to  this 
effect,  and  are  already  engaged  in  making  preparations.  The 
congregation  of  Pictou  has  taken  the  lead,  and  those  of  New 
Glasgow  and  Antigonish  have  followed  in  a  liberal  spirit  in 
providing  funds ;  and  we  have  confidence  in  the  rest,  that  the 
movement  will  become  general  Though  we  do  not  wish  men 
to  come  to  our  aid  who  are  either  wholly  or  chiefly  influenced 
by  secular  motives,  we  think  it  reasonable  in  them  to  inquire 
into  the  probability  of  their  being  supported  among  us,  so  as 
that  their  usefulness  among  us  be  not  hindered;  and  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  advert  to  that  point.  In  proof  of  our 
ability  and  disposition  to  support  the  gospel  at  home,  we  might 
appeal  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  already  undertaken  a  foreign 
mission ;  and  though  this  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  prema- 
ture, it  must  be  allowed  to  speak  favourably  of  our  circum- 
stances and  disposition.' 

This  appeal,  made  to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  Scotland, 
proved  so  far  successful  Mr.  Joseph  Handyside,  preacher, 
having  expressed  his  willingness  to  imdertake  a  mission  to 
Nova  Scotia,  his  services  were  accepted  by  the  Board.  He  left 
this  coimtry  for  his  new  scene  of  labour  in  the  autumn  of 
1847,  having  previously  received  ordination  from  the  presby- 
tery of  Elgin.  A  few  months  after,  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
(Jeoige  Walker,  who  had  been  for  some  time  settled  at  Johns- 
haven,  in  Scotland.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Handyside  soon  after  his  arrival,  gives  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  shows  that  the  fears 
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entertained  concerning  the  hardships  and  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered by  missionaries  in  a  foreign  country  frequently  prove 
imaginary :  *  Early  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  along  with 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  I  left  for  the  presbytery,  "which  met  on  the 
following  day  at  Brookfield.  I  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
Musquodoboit  congregation  on  the  next  Sabbath,  Windsor  and 
Newport  on  the  two  following  Sabbaths,  Musquodoboit  two 
Sabbaths  more,  and  then  go  forward  to  Pictou.  I  was  kindly 
taken  along  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  gig,  from  the  presby- 
tery to  his  residence  on  the  Stewiacke.  This  is  a  beautiful 
stream ;  and,  with  the  fine  meadows  along  its  banks,  and  the 
woods,  with  their  variegated  foliage,  rising  behind,  and  the 
light  and  cheerful  cottages  which  every  now  and  then  we 
passed,  brought  the  scenery  of  England  forcibly  to  my  recollec- 
tion. Such  spots  in  that  country  would  be  chosen  for  the 
palaces  of  noblemen.  After  enjoying  a  day's  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  Mr.  Smith's  hospitable  family,  I  was  conveyed  to  Musquo- 
doboit, which  appears  to  be  still  more  beautiful  than  the 
Stewiacke.  It  was  with  inexpressible  interest  and  peculiar 
feelings  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  I  went  up  with 
the  multitude  to  the  house  of  God,  to  unite  with  his  people  in 
his  praise  and  worship,  and  to  render  thanks  unto-the  Lord  for 
all  his  goodness  towards  me.  I  was  struck  with  the  neatness, 
the  commodiousness,  and  decorative  beauty  of  the  church,  with 
the  respectability  and  attention  of  the  congregation,  and  its 
thoroughly  Scotch  appearance;  only  that  the  church  is  more 
comfortable  and  better  finished  in  the  inside  than  the  bulk  of 
our  Scottish  churches.  I  observe  that  the  people  here  seem  to 
be  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  our  country  people 
at  home.  All  come  to  the  church  in  their  gigs  and  waggons  (a 
sort  of  double-seated  gig  conveyance).  I  was  much  pleased 
with  everything  I  saw.  The  country,  the  people,  their  charac- 
ter and  habits,  are  widely  different  from  what  I  anticipated. 
My  fears  have  been  completely  disappointed,  and  my  expecta- 
tions very  greatly  exceeded.    I  like  the  country  veiy  much; 
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and  the  people  are  remarkable  for  their  kindness,  and,  in 
general,  for  their  intelligence.' 

Mr.  Handyside's  services  proved  highly  acceptable  to  the 
people.     He  received  calls  from  several  of  the  congregations  to 
be  their  minister ;  but  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Master  that 
he  should  labour  in  any  of  them.    A  rapid  consumption,  the 
progress  of  which  was  accelerated  by  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  brought  his  ministry  prematurely  to  a  close.    He  had 
scarcely  laboured  a  year  in  the  province,  when  he  was  called  to 
his  heavenly  home.    A  friend,  to  whose  attention  he  was  in- 
debted during  his  last  illness,  transmitting  an  account  of  his 
death  to  this  country,  says:  'I  saw  him  occasionally;  and, 
daring  my  last  visit,  on  his  inquiring  if  I  saw  any  change  in 
him,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  state  to  him  plainly, 
and  as  affectionately  as  I  could,  what  I  thought  of  his  condi- 
tion.   While  speaking  to  him,  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon 
me  with  that  brilliant  lustre,  the  characteristic  of  his  complaint. 
Having  heard  me  to  the  end,  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  indicative 
of  quiet  resignation,  said,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done," 
and  then  spoke  shortly  of  his  hopes  for  the  future.    After  a 
few  brief  remarks,  he  asked  me,  rather  excitedly,  if  I  had  been 
writing  to  you,  or  were  intending  to  do  so.    I  said  I  did  intend 
to  write.    "  Oh !  represent  to  Mr.  Somerville  the  destitution  of 
these  vacant  congregations.    I  intended  to  do  so,  but  now  I  am 
unable."   His  object  was  to  try  and  induce  some  of  the  students 
of  divinity  to  consider  the  case  of  perishing  souls  with  us,  and 
to  cast  in  their  lot  eunong  us,  so  interested  was  he  in  our  situa- 
tion when  Ids  own  case  claimed  all  his  thoughts.' 

In  the  month  of  April  1848,  Mr.  John  Brown,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  removed 
by  death  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  had  reached  the 
advanced  period  of  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Moved  with  com- 
passion for  the  souls  of  his  perishing  fellow-men,  and  animated 
by  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  missions,  and  he  persevered  in  it  till  the  close  of  life. 
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Ou  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Londonderry ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  three  brethren  who  first  constituted  the  presbytery 
of  Pictou,  in  connection  with  the  General  Associate  Synod 
in  Scotland.  The  congregation  prospered  under  his  ministry ; 
and  a  portion  of  it  being  formed  into  a  separate  charge  some 
years  before  he  died,  Mr.  James  Bayne  was  associated  with 
him,  as  a  colleague,  in  his  labours.  After  fifty-three  years 
of  toil  in  his  Master's  service,  he  closed  a  useful  and  an  ex- 
emplary life  by  a  happy  and  a  peaceful  death.  His  colleague, 
giving  an  account  of  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  has  paid 
the  following  honourable  tribute  to  his  memory :  '  His  last 
illness  continued  about  nine  days,  and  though,  &om  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  and  his  naturally  robust  constitution, 
much  suffering  was  anticipated,  his  dissolution  was  as  peacefcd 
as  his  attendants  could  well  desire.  It  had  long  been  his 
anxious  prayer  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness ;  and 
this  was  remarkably  fulfiilled,  for  but  one  Sabbath  intervened 
between  his  active  discharge  of  public  duty  and  his  departure 
from  this  life.  The  last  service  at  which  he  was  present  was 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  his  own  people, 
and  this  consideration  gave  him  great  comfort  on  his  deathbed. 
The  subject  of  his  addresses  on  this  occasion  was  selected  from 
Isaiah  xlv.  24 :  "  Surely  shall  one  say.  In  the  Lord  have  I  right- 
eousness and  strength ;"  and  certainly  no  portion  of  sacred  writ 
could  more  fitly  express  his  own  faith,  or  prove  a  better  direc- 
tory for  the  faith  of  his  people.  He  expressed  his  entire  freedom 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  his  unreserved  confidence  in  the 
Eedeemer.  At  first  he  felt  somewhat  impatient  to  be  gone,  but 
afterwards  he  said  he  had  no  wish  in  the  matter :  "  God's  will 
was  his  wiU."  He  referred  to  the  happy  intercourse  which  he 
had  had  with  me  in  our  collegiate  capacity,  and  left  a  message 
with  me  for  his  people,  breathing  his  ardent  desire  for  their 
welfare,  that  they  might  still  live  in  peace  and  harmony  as 
they  had  done  in  general,  and  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
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improve  the  gospel  mesBage  whenever  they  should  again  enjoy 
it*  ...  '  His  death  produced  a  very  general  and  deep  impres- 
sion; all  classes  appeared  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  pay  him  the  last  tribute  of  respect.  As  a  minister 
and  a  man,  as  a  husband  and  a  helper,  as  a  father  and  a  friend, 
as  a  subject  of  the  state  and  as  a  member  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Brown  was  highly  exemplary,  and  manifested  a  large  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  his  Lord  and  Master/ 

The  Synod  in  Nova  Scotia  being  now  excluded  from  all 
interest  in  the  Pictou  Academy,  and  having  little  prospect  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  preachers  from  the  mother 
country,  resolved,  at  their  meeting  in  1848,  to  institute  a  philo- 
sophical  class  in  connection  with  their  theological  seminary. 
Their  object  in  doing  so  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  entering 
upon  the  study  of  theology.     Mr.  Sobert  Sedgewick,  who  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  Belmont  Street  congregation  in  Aber- 
deen, was  deputed  by  the  Board  of  Missions  in  Scotland,  with 
a  view  to  his  taking  charge  of  this  department.    Owing  to  the 
want  of  funds,  it  was  necessary  that  the  person  who  superin- 
tended this  class  should  have  at  the  same  time  a  ministerial 
charge,  and  Mr.  Sedgewick  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Musquodoboit  on  the  4th  of  September 
1849.    The  hands  of  the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  were  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  another  labourer,  viz. 
Mr.  A-  Ll  Wylie,  who  left  this  country  for  that  distant  region 
in  the  spring  of  1852. 

While  the  Synod  in  Nova  Scotia  were  considerably  at  a  loss 
for  preachers  to  supply  the  destitution  that  prevailed  among 
themselves,  and  while,  with  a  view  to  supply  this  destitution, 
they  adopted  measures  to  raise  up  a  native  ministry  from  their 
own  congregations,  they  considered  it  their  duty,  at  the  same 
time,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The 
subject  of  a  foreign  mission  was  brought  under  their  notice,  by 
means  of  an  overture  laid  upon  their  table  at  their  meeting  in 
1843.    The  overture  was  remitted  to  presbyteries  for  considera- 
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tion,  and  the  reports  of  the  presbyteries  being  favourable,  it 
was  resolved,  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  to  undertake,  without 
further  delay,  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  A  board  of  foreign 
missions  was  appointed,  funds  were  collected,  and  a  correspon- 
dence was  commenced  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  what  part  of 
the  heathen  world  the  first  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia  ought  to  be  planted.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances led  their  attention  to  the  islands  of  Western  Polynesia 
in  the  Pacific,  and  they  resolved  that  the  New  Hebrides  should 
become  the  first  scene  of  their  missionary  labour.  Mr.  John 
Geddie,  minister  of  the  united  coi^regation  of  Cavendish  and 
New  London,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  had  the  honour  of  being 
selected  as  their  first  missionary.  Mr.  Geddie  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  mission,  and  had  been  peculiarly 
active  in  making  the  preparatory  arrangements.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  scdemn 
work  to  which  he  was  consecrated  by  his  brethren.  Though 
his  congregation  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  though  his 
services  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  field  of  labour  which  he 
abready  occupied,  yet  his  congregation  cheerfully  consented  to 
make  the  sacrifice  that  was  required  of  them ;  and  he,  too,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  devotion,  willingly  complied  with  the  appoint- 
ment given  him  by  his  brethren,  to  go  and  labour  among  the 
heathen,  regarding  their  appointment  as  the  call  of  providence 
to  hinL 

In  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Geddie,  and  Mr.  Archibald,  a  teacher, 
along  with  their  wives,  took  up  their  abode  on  the  island  of 
Aneiteum,  being  the  most  southerly  in  the  group  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  This  island  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  as  a  suitable  scene  of  missionary  labour. 
There  were  landed  at  the  same  time  upon  the  island,  along 
with  Mr.  Geddie  and  Mr.  Archibald,  six  Samoan  teachers,  and 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Powell,  all  of  them  agents  of  the  London  Society. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  elapsed  when  Mr.  PoweU  withdrew 
from  the  island;  and  a  few  months  after  his  departure,  Mr. 
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Archibald  also  abandoned  the  work,  and  Mr.  Geddie  was  left  to 
labour  without  any  European  assistant.  Those  among  whom 
he  laboured  were  naked  savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation.  Mr.  Geddie 
g;Lve8  the  following  description  of  their  condition  when  he  first 
took  up  his  abode  amongst  them :  '  Their  character  has  been 
truly  portrayed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  Som.  i.  28-31.  A 
missionary  in  this  dark  land  ccui  place  emphasis  on  every  sen- 
tence of  the  apostle's  dark  description  of  heathen  character,  and 
ck)the  every  word  in  capitals ;  falsehood,  theft,  adultery,  etc., 
are  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  War  and  cannibalism  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  ]}revailing  practices  of  the  land. 
The  strangling  of  widows  and  of  helpless  children,  on  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  father,  is  carried  on  to  an  awful  extent. 
But  it  would  be  pamfiil  to  rehearse  the  dark  catalogue  of  crimes 
which  we  sxe  often  called  on  to  witness.' 

When  Mr.  Geddie,  and  those  who  accompanied  him,  came  to 
take  up  their  residence  on  the  island,  it  was  resolved  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  chiefs  and  people  to  resist  by  force  their  landing. 
This  resolution  was  opposed  by  only  one  of  the  chiefs.  He 
said, '  Do  not  hurt  them,  lest  we  get  into  trouble.  Let  them 
land;  but  steal  from  them  as  much  as  you  like.  They  are  very 
little :  we  can  kill  them  at  any  time  should  such  a  measure 
seem  necessary.*  The  missionaries  were  pennitted  to  land ;  and 
in  acc(»dance  with  this  advice  of  the  heathen  chief,  the  natives 
stole  fiom  them  everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Geddie's  labours  began  to  pro- 
dooe  fruit.  Several  of  the  heathen  villages  gave  up  their 
superstitions,  and  applied  for  christian  instruction.  The  light 
of  divine  truth  gradually  spread.  Converts  were  made,  and 
a  christian  church  was  formed  in  the  month  of  May  1852. 
The  church,  when  first  formed,  consisted  of  thirteen  native 
converts,  with  the  adult  members  of  Hie  mission  family.  At 
this  period,  the  'John  Williama'  (mission  ship)  arrived  at  the 
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island,  and  brought  an  accession  to  the  mission,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Inglis,  who  belonged  to  the  Eeformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  who  had  been  labouring  for  some 
time  as  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand  By  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  labours  of  these  two  brethren,  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
island  rapidly  improved.  With  a  view  to  the  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  natives,  they  fixed  their 
residence  in  different  quarters  of  the  island,  and  each  devoted 
his  energy  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  resided  within  his 
own  district.  Mr.  Geddie  superintended  the  working  of  the 
printiag  press.  He  reduced  the  language  of  Aneiteum  to  a 
written  form.  He  printed  school-books,  and  translated  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Aneiteumese  language. 
Mr.  Inglis  took  charge  of  an  educational  establishment,  de- 
signed to  train  up  talented  and  pious  youths,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  employed  as  native  teachers  in  the  neighbouring 
islands.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  marvellous  change  was 
wrought  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  natives.  Marriage 
was  instituted,  polygamy  was  abolished,  the  cruel  practices  of 
infanticide,  and  of  the  strangling  of  widows,  became  unknown, 
and  the  rites  of  heathenism  were  almost  everywhere  suppressed. 
The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Society,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  island  in  the 
'  John  Williams,'  during  the  summer  of  1857,  shows  what  a 
great  change  had  been  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
by  the  united  labours  of  Messrs.  Geddie  and  Inglis :  '  We 
spent  the  Sabbath  at  Mr.  Geddie's  station,  and  it  was  truly  a 
time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  sub- 
stantial plastered  chapel,  which  contains  a  congregation  of 
between  400  and  500,  was  crowded.  Mr.  G.  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  the  native  language  to  a  peculiarly  attentive  congre- 
gation ;  every  one  present  seemed  in  earnest  to  catch  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  the  preacher's  lips.  After  sermon,  we 
assembled  within  the  church  to  commemorate  the  dying  love 
of  our  blessed  Bedeemer.    Around  this  table  were  assembled 
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with  us  all  the  aeamen  belonging  to  the  ''John  Williams/' 
who  are  members  of  the  church,  the  Barotongan  and  Samoan 
teachers,  and  no  less  than  a  hundred  natives  of  Aneiteum,  all 
of  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  were  degraded  cannibals.  On  Mon- 
day we  held  a  missionary  meeting  in  the  chapeL  The  place 
was  well  filled  with  a  deeply  attentive  congregation.  Money 
has  not  yet  come  into  circulation  in  the  island,  but  the  people 
offered  willingly  of  such  things  as  they  had  to  help  forward 
the  work  of  God  on  the  neighbouring  islands.  At  this  meeting 
some  of  the  native  Christians  were  set  apart  for  missionary 
work  at  Potuna  and  Tanna. 

'  At  Aname,  the  station  occupied  by  Mr.  Inglis,  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  1900.  His  Sabbath  congregation  averages 
from  500  to  600.  He  has  four  out-stations.  The  average 
attendance  at  all  the  places,  including  Aname,  is  about  1000. 
The  number  of  church  members  is  64,  and  of  candidates  for 
church-fellowship,  24.  Mr.  Inglis  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  30 
native  teachers,  including  one  Samoan,  who  has  laboured  there 
since  the  commencement  of  the  mission.  Of  the  population, 
1850  are  under  Christian  instruction;  900  of  these  read  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  400  read  very  well* 

An  equally  gratifying  account  is  given  of  the  state  of  the 
mission  in  Aneiteum,  by  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  visited  the  island  in  the  year  1858.  In  their 
report  they  say :  '  We  have  much  cause  for  joy  and  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  respecting  this 
once  dark  and  deluded  land.  The  labours  of  the  brethren, 
Geddie  and  Inglis,  have  indeed  been  singularly  blessed.  A 
very  superficial  view  of  the  state  of  the  mission,  with  the 
respective  statistics  we  gathered  from  them,  will  sufficiently 
prove  that  a  good  and  a  great  work  has  been  done  upon  this 
island.  We  did  not  forget  that  less  than  ten  years  since  the 
mission  was  commenced  under  very  unpropitious  and  discourag- 
ing circumstances ;  but  what  we  saw  now  filled  us  with  thank- 
fulness to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  who  has  so  signally 
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honoured  his  servants.  As  we  landed,  we  were  pleased  to  see 
so  many  proofs  of  domestic  quiet  and  comfort  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  natives;  and  the  mission^premises,  with  school  and  class- 
houses,  store-rooms,  sewing-rooms  connected  with  Mrs.  Geddie's 
select  school,  and  the  printing  office,  gave  an  assurance  of 
advaacement  which  we  were  not  prepared  to  witness.  Mrs. 
Geddie,  who  is  a  very  energetic  and  efficient  lady  in  the  mis- 
sion, has,  under  her  more  immediate  care  and  superintendence, 
fifteen  young  women,  who  conduct  themselves  with  propriety, 
and  have  made  much  progress  in  elementary  and  general  in- 
struction. They  have  also  become  more  or  less  efficient  and 
useful  in  household  duties,  and  are  of  great  help  to  the  feonily. 
It  was  a  gratifying  occasion  to  our  own  feelings  to  attend  the 
family  prayer  with  all  the  natives  attached  to  this  household. 
AU  read  in  rotation,  in  the  usual  course  of  reading,  with  great 
readiness  and  fluency.  In  addition  to  many  other  onerous 
duties  in  which  Mrs.  Geddie  is  so  constantly  employed,  she 
meets  a  class  of  from  60  to  70  adults,  male  and  female,  every 
afternoon.  We  attended  all  the  pubKc  services  of  the  church, 
and  the  people,  on  Sabbath  and  on  Friday.  The  native  con- 
gregations were  very  large,  and  they  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  discourses  and  addresses  delivered  to  them.  On  Monday, 
1 2th  July,  we  attended  a  public  meeting,  at  which  two  young 
men  were  designated  as  native  teachers  for  Niwa,  a  small  island 
near  Tanna.  We  were  much  gratified  in  the  duties  and  engage- 
ments of  this  service.  The  people  had  made  large  quantities 
of  mats  and  "  enlepes"  (women's  dresses),  for  aU  their  native 
teachers  now  labouring  in  the  New  Hebrides  group.  They 
understand  the  "  faith"  that  is  productive  of  good  works.* 

Another  mission  has  been  established  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  island  where 
they  have  fixed  their  new  mission  is  Eromanga,  which  has 
acquired  notoriety  as  being  the  place  where  Mr.  Williams,  the 
missionary,  was  inhumanly  put  to  death  by  the  natives  a  few 
years  ago.    A  small  mission  band,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Gordon,  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  Barotongan  teachers,  with 
their  wives,  took  up  their  abode  on  this  island  in  the  month  of 
June  1857.  From  recent  accounts,  we  learn  that  the  cause  of 
God  was  making  progress  favourably,  but  slowly,  among  the 
degraded  inhabitants  of  this  island.  It  is  stated,  that  'Mr. 
Gk>rdon,  by  itinerating,  can  address  about  100  individuals  0l«ry 
Sabbath.  In  Dillon's  Bay,  when  he  first  commenced  his  labours, 
only  twelve  attended ;  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  about  eighty/ 
One  of  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  visited  the 
island  about  twelve  months  after  Mr.  Gordon  commenced  his 
labours,  and  he  says :  '  We  attended  a  meeting  on  shore.  Some 
thirty  natives  were  present.  Mr.  Gordon  conducted  the  ser- 
vices, which  consisted  in  singing,  reading,  prayer,  and  a  series 
of  questions  upon  a  few  Scripture  lessons,  which  had  formed  a 
part  of  their  daily  instructions.  Mana,  who  has  been  a  faithful 
coadjut(»*,  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer.'  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  good  seed,  which  is  sowing  in  this  island,  can 
be  expected  to  bear  much  fruit.^ 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  insert  in  this  narrative  these 
notices  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Synod  of  Nova 
Scotia,  because  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits 
resulting  from  the  missions  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  in  these  missions  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia  had  its  birth;  and,  after  having  been  instru- 
mental in  planting  this  church,  the  Scottish  Secession  has 
taken  a  maternal  interest  in  its  success  for  a  period  of  eighty 
years.  Its  first  generation  of  niinisters  was  sent  wholly  from 
the  Secession ;  and  even  after  measures  had  been  adopted  by 
the  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia  to  procure  a  supply  of  native 
preachers,  the  Secession,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  de- 
mands that  were  made  upon  it,  still  continued  to  send  out  occa- 
sional labourers  to  that  distant  province.  The  last  preacher 
who  was  sent,  was  Mr.  A.  L  Wyllie,  who  sailed  from  Glasgow 

1  Since  the  above  sentences  were  penned,  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Gtordoii  hare 
been  maasacred  by  a  heathen  cbief . 
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in  the  month  of  March  1852.  The  church  in  Nova  Scotia  has 
now  attained  to  a  degree  of  maturity  and  vigour,  which  enables 
it  not  only  to  provide  from  its  own  resources  a  supply  of 
preachers  for  its  vacant  congregations,  but  also  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  distant  regions.  It  is  thus  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  church  from  which  it  has  sprung ;  and  while  it  is  fructi- 
fying with  its  labours  the  coimtry  over  which  its  congregations 
are  widely  scattered,  it  is  proving  itself,  at  the  same  time,  a 
blessing  to  the  heathen  world. 

The  following  communication,  penned  by  one  of  the  brethren 
in  Nova  Scotia,  who  left  Scotland  for  that  country  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  contains  a  gratifying  account  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  colony,  and  pays  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  mother 
church,  on  account  of  the  care  which  she  has  exercised  over  her 
thriving  daughter  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  will  form  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  this  department  of  my  narrative :  '  The  second 
generation  of  us  who  are  still  permitted  to  linger  at  the  altars 
of  religion,  is  reduced  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  old  men, 
who  must  soon  sleep  with  our  fathers.  The  population  of  the 
coimtiy  has  tripled,  our  churches  have  increased  in  numbers, 
and  the  field  of  labour  has  been  greatly  enlarged  When  I 
came  to  the  colony,  all  our  ministers  were  from  North  Britain ; 
but  now  they  are  chiefly  sons  of  the  soil,  and  educated  in  this 
country.  Every  nation  must  do  its  own  duties,  rely  on  its  own 
resources,  and  improve  its  own  people.  Luther  reformed  (Jer- 
many,  John  Calvin  reformed  Geneva,  and  John  Knox  reformed 
North  Britain.  In  the  olden  times,  the  pidpit,  the  parliament, 
the  bench,  and  the  bar,  were  filled  by  men  from  the  northern 
country;  but  now,  nearly  all  these  offices  are  held  by  Nova 
Scotians.  The  natives  are  clever  and  talented,  and  when  well 
educated,  seldom  fail  to  reach  the  foreground  of  society,  in  the 
useful  walks  of  life.  They  are  a  reflecting  people,  and  think 
for  themselves.  Every  viUage  has  its  printing  press,  and  every 
family  has  a  newspaper.  Their  town  meetings,  election  meet- 
ings, and  liberal  institutions,  have  sharpened  their  intellects, 
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and  given  them  an  astonishing  fluency  of  language.  They  are 
cool  and  collected,  and  their  minds  are  always  present.  It  is 
admitted  that  ministers  from  the  mother  country  have  strong 
minds,  and  good  education ;  but,  like  the  stars,  they  are  often 
cold  and  distant,  and  not  so  well  calculated  to  catch  the  affec- 
tions of  an  audience  as  the  native  preachers,  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  habits,  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  who  possess  an  easy 
accommodation  of  manners,  suited  to  all  varieties  of  character. 
Thirty  or  forty  ministers  of  this  stamp  form  a  strong  phalanx, 
and  under  the  fostering  care  of  Heaven,  must  have  a  favourable 
influence  in  promoting  Scottish  Christianity  in  the  green-woods. 
With  a  respectable  staff  of  divinity  students,  we  shall  soon  fill 
important  stations  in  the  church.  I  am  sure  your  readers  wfll 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  trans- 
atlantic Zion,  one  of  the  oldest  daughters  of  the  Secession  in 
the  colonies.  I  am  willing  to  admit  all  that  is  excellent  in  this 
country ;  yet  I  cannot  forget  the  ivy-mantled  towers  where  my 
forefathers  dwelt.  I  have  slept  for  nearly  forty  years  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  but  my  dreams  are  all  in  Scotland.  It  is  still  dear  to 
me  as  the  world  in  blossoms.  It  is  the  land  of  Sabbaths  and 
Sabbath  bells,  and  I  still  think  I  hear  the  songs  of  Zion  arising 
from  the  cottager's  fireside.  Burns'  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night" 
could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other  country  but  Scot- 
land.' 


IIL 


MISSIONS  TO  CANADA. 


The  attention  of  the  Secession  Church  was  not  drawn  toward 
Canada>  as  a  field  of  missionary  labour,  at  such  an  early  period 
as  it  was  drawn  toward  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia.  It 
was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that 
any  minister  connected  with  the  Secession  commenced  culti- 
vating the  moral  wastes  of  Canada.  Mr.  John  Mason,  of  New 
York,  having  paid  a  visit  to  this  country  in  1801,  made  an 
appUcation  to  the  Associate  Synod  for  preachers  to  supply  the 
churches  in  America.  Among  the  brethren  who  accompanied 
him,  on  his  return  in  the  following  year,  was  Mr.  Sobert 
Easton,  who  had  been  ordained  for  a  short  period  at  Morpeth, 
in  the  north  of  England.  Soon  after  Mr.  Easton  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Montreal,  and  was  the  first  Secession  minister  who 
settled  permanently  in  Canada.  Mr.  John  Bums,  a  licentiate 
of  the  Associate  Synod,  received  ordination  in  this  country,  and 
followed  Mr.  Easton,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  to  the 
same  destination.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  settled  at 
Niagara.  At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod  in 
1808,  an  application  was  made,  through  Mr.  Easton,  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  persons  residing  on  the  Salmon  Eiver,  Lower 
Canada,  for  an  ordained  minister  to  be  sent  to  break  amongst 
them  the  bread  of  life.  In  reference  to  this  application,  the 
Synod  declared,  that  if  any  minister  or  probationer  would  offer 
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himself  for  this  service,  they  wotQd  grant  all  necessary  assist- 
ance in  accomplishing  the  object.  The  ^>plication,  however, 
proved  nnsuccessfdl,  as  no  peison  made  a  voluntary  offer  of 
his  service.  The  attention  of  the  Synod  was  again  called  to 
Canada^  at  their  meeting  in  the  antnmn  of  1816,  by  a  request 
pres^ited  frran  Mr.  William  Taylor,  minister  of  Stonehouse, 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  labour  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  meeting  of  Synod,  a  similar  request  was  presented 
by  Mr.  William  Bell,  probationer.  The  Synod  cordially  granted 
the  request  of  these  brethren,  and  voted  at  the  same  time  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  voyage  to 
Canada.  Mr.  Bell  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  this  mission,  in  March  1817 ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  receiving  ordination,  he  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  with  their  families,  sailed  from  Leith  for  their 
intended  destination.  Mr.  Taylor  obtained  a  settlement  at 
Osnaburgh,  in  Upper  Canada,  as  minister  of  the  united  con- 
gr^ation  of  Osnaburgh  and  Williamsburgh.  The  scene  of  Mr. 
Bell's  labours  was  New  Perth,  which  was  entirely  a  new  settle- 
ment, the  population  of  which  consisted  chiefly  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  where  no  regular  dispensation  of  religious  ordi- 
nances had  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Bell 
arrived,  the  town  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  The  settlers 
were  busy  clearing  the  ground,  and  comparatively  few  houses 
of  any  kind  had  been  erected.  In  a  communication,  received 
from  Mr.  Bell  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  says :  '  A  great  deal  has 
certainly  been  done  for  the  little  while  the  settlers  have  been 
here.  Little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  after  having  cut  a 
road  through  an  extensive  forest,  they  were  set  down  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  without  a  foot  of  open  land.  Now  100  acres 
are  cleaned  in  the  town,  and  more  than  2000  in  the  settlement. 
An  idea  prevails  at  home,  that  this  place  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  Scotch  people ;  but  this  is  erroneous.  Here  are  some 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  the  majority  being  discharged 
soldiera    The  town  of  Perth  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Pike 
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river,  now  called  Tay,  for  the  settlement  is  not  formed  on  the 
Bideau^  as  was  at  first  intended.    That  river  is  farther  east,  and 
is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.    The  Tay 
here  is  about  the  size  of  Clyde  above  Glasgow.     The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  cross  one  another  at  right 
angles.     The  river  runs  through  it,  and  in  the  middle  is  an 
island,  containing  eight  or  ten  acres,  to  be  reserved  for  public 
purposes,  besides  two  acres  on  the  south  bank,  on  an  elevated 
spot,  where  the  church  and  court-house  are  to  be  built.'    When 
Mr.  Bell  took  up  his  abode  in  this  settlement,  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  plaqe  was  great.     *  Never,'  he  says,  '  was  a 
settlement  more  in  want  of  a  minister ;  but  he  will  have  much 
difficulty  to  overcome  before  he  bring  them  into  regular  order. 
Being  from  different  religious  bodies,  every  one  wishes  to  intro- 
duce the  peculiarities  of  his  own  sect ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  much  angry  discussion  has  been  carried  on  amongst  them 
ever  since  they  left  home.     Much  prudence  and  caution  will 
be  necessary  to  form  them  into  a  congregation.     With  respect 
to  the  rest,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  they  have  been  doing 
every  man  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.'  ...  *  This  proves 
a  more  important  station  than  I  was  aware  of  before  leaving 
home.     I  know  of  no  clergyman  within  forty  miles  of  me  in  any 
direction.     When  the  settlers  get  a  little  more  comfortable,  and 
roads  are  opened,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
schools,  and  preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  settlement ;  but 
at  present  they  are  struggling  for  existence,  and  think  of 
nothing  beyond  the  wants  of  the  body.    I  have,  however, 
received  application  from  several  places  for  sermon,  to  which 
I  shall  attend  after  our  sacrament  is  over.     But  eveiy  congre- 
gation in  this  country  is  necessarily  small,  from  the  thinness  of 
the  population,  and  other  circumstances.    After  deducting  the 
Catholics,  which  even  here  are  numerous,  and  those  who  have 
no  religion  at  all,  very  few  are  left  behind.    My  congregation 
has  never  exceeded  one  hundred,  and  in  the  whole  settlement 
there  are  only  thirty-five  communicants.    Many  of  the  soldiers 
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have  been  twenty  years  in  the  country,  and  some  of  them  never 
in  a  place  of  worship  all  that  time.' 

Not  long  after  the  mission  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Bell,  an 
application  was  made  irom  a  number  of  people  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Lower  Canada,  for  a  minister 
of  the  Secession  Church  to  go  and  labour  amongst  them.    This 
call  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  a  member 
of  the  Associate  Synod,  who  had  been  ordained  for  several  years 
at   Carlisle.    He  demitted  his  charge  of  that  congregation, 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  brethren  who 
were  labouring  in  Canada.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Synod,  in  the  month  of  April  1818,  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  Canadian  brethren,  praying  that  they  might  be  erected 
into  a  presbytery  in  connection  with  the  Synod.    The  prayer  of 
their  petition  was  granted;  and  the  following  ministers  were 
formed  into  a  presbytery,  which  assumed  the  designation  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  Canadas,  namely,  Messrs.  Bobert  Easton, 
Montreal ;  William  Smart,  Brockville ;  WiUiam  Taylor,  Osna- 
burgh  and  Williamsbuigh ;  and  William  Bell,  New  PertL     Mr. 
Henderson  did  not  become  a  member  of  presbytery,  though  he 
continued  to  labour  in  connection  with  the  Secession.    Mr. 
Easton,  with  the  sanction  of  his  brethren,  paid  a  visit  to  Britain 
in  the  spring  of  1819,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  fond  that  should 
be  rendered  available  for  sending    evangelical  preachers  to 
Canada    According  to  the  scheme,  suggested  by  Mr.  Easton 
and  his  brethren,  it  was  proposed  that  one-half  of  the  money 
raised  in  Britain  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  persons  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  with  the  two  branches  of  the  Secession ;  and  that  the  other 
half  should  be  transmitted  to  the  presbytery  of  the  Canadas,  to 
be  employed  by  them  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by 
preachers  in  travelling  to  great  distances,  and  in  officiating  to 
poor  settlements.    The  spiritual  destitution  that  prevailed  both 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  forcibly  pointed  out  in  a  me- 
morial published  by  Mr.  Easton  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 
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In  this  document  the  following  facts  were  stated  concerning  the 
lamentable  want  of  the  means  of  grace  that  prevailed  in  these 
provinces :  '  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  has  been  rated  at 
100,000  souls.  After  an  allowance  of  12,000  as  the  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  there  remain  88,000  who  profess  either  to 
be  Protestants,  or  friendly  to  Protestant  institutions.  Of  that 
large  nxmiber  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  enjoy  a 
regular  administration  of  divine  ordinances;  so  that  79,000 
natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  descendants  of  natives, 
are  at  this  moment  abandoned  to  all  the  evils  of  practical  infi- 
delity. Similar  is  the  condition  of  the  English  townships  of 
Lower  Canada,  There  also  the  institutions  of  public  worship 
bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  cultivated  territory  and 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lower  province  having 
been  originally  colonized  by  French  emigrants,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  French  Catholics.  The  English  inhabitants,  in  the 
year  1814,  were  understood  to  be  about  60,000,  two-thirds  of 
whom,  in  consequence  of  education,  give  a  decided  preference 
to  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  forms  of  worship ;  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cities,  and  a  very  few  townships,  these 
unfortunate  people  have  no  opportunity  of  benefit  &om  mini- 
sters of  their  own  persuasion,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other  regular 
order,  because  they  are  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  countiy 
to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles ;  so  that  the  few  Protes- 
tant ministers  who  are  already  in  the  Canadas,  and  whose  atten- 
tion is  taken  up  with  particular  charges,  can  yield  them  little 
or  no  assistance.  It  is  impossible  to  extend  effectual  relief  to 
them,  without  a  large  addition  of  ministers,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived,  by  considering  that  a  township,  in  either  of  the  two 
provinces,  is  nine  or  ten  miles  square,  and  in  Lower  Canada 
alone,  in  the  districts  of  Quebec,  Three  Bivers,  and  Montreal, 
there  are  eighty-eight  townships  laid  out  for  settlement,  maay 
of  which  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation.'  The 
memorial  concluded  with  the  following  energetic  appeal: 
'  Britons,  whilst  you  are  nobly  engaged  in  conveying  the  light 
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of  truth,  and  the  powerful  motives  of  Chrifltianity,  to  the  most 
distant  climes,  be  pleased  to  cast  a  glance  of  pity  on  your  own 
countrymen  and  fellow-eubjects  nearer  home,  who  are  walking 
also  in  the  vanity  of  their  minds,  regardless  of  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  everlasting  peace.  Think  of  119,000  souls,  of 
British  extraction,  subjects  of  the  same  paternal  government, 
removed  far  from  the  sound  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  the  in- 
struction of  heavenly  wisdom,  living  in  thoughtless  dissipation, 
and  dying  in  insensibility  or  despair.  WiU  not  the  enlightened 
children  of  the  same  British  family  do  somethii^  to  rescue 
their  lives  from  the  destructive  influence  of  privation  and  un- 
controlled impieties  ?  Will  not  some  of  God's  public  servants, 
by  their  personal  presence,  and  private  Christians,  by  their 
liberality,  step  forward  and  endeavour  to  save  these  precious 
souls  from  impending  misery?'  The  result  of  Mr.  Easton's 
exertions  was,  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  collected, 
chiefly  among  the  Secession  congr^ations,  to  assist  in  accom- 
plishing the  b^ievolent  object  which  he  and  his  brethren  had 
in  view. 

After  the  union  took  place,  in  1820,  between  the  Burgher 
and  the  Antiburgher  branches  of  the  Secession,  a  feeling  gra- 
dually gained  ground  iJiroughout  the  united  body,  that  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  by  them  for  the  propagation  of  fiie  gos- 
pel, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  these  efforts  should  be 
made  in  a  more  systematic  form  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
case.  Though  both  Synods,  previous  to  their  union,  had  taken 
an  interest  in  missions,,  and  had  expended  ccmsiderable  sums  in 
furnishing  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to  destitute  localities, 
both  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  yet  neither  of  them  had 
any  fund  that  was  devoted  exclusively  to  missionary  purposes, 
nor  was  there  any  regular  organization  amongst  them  for  super- 
intending and  conducting  their  missionary  operations.  After 
mature  deliberation  in  the  United  Synod,  and  considerable  dis- 
cussion through  the  medium  of  the  press,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Secession  Church  should  embark  in  a  scheme  of  missionary 
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operation,  both  more  extensive  and  more  systematic  than  the 
one  that  had  hitherto  been  pursued. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  April  1829,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  permanent  missionary 
operations,  and  to  transmit  it  to  presbyteries  for  consideration 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The  committee,  in  the  re- 
port which  they  submitted,  deemed  it  expedient  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Synod  should  in  the  meantime  be  confined  to  the 
home  field  of  missions ;  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  consisting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
should  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Synod's  missions ; 
and  that,  under  their  direction,  probationers  should  be  sent  to 
various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  preach  the  gospel 
where  the  means  of  grace  were  only  partially  enjoyed.  The 
Synod  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  the  presby- 
teries within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  were  divided  into  three 
separate  districts,  and  a  deputation  of  ministers  was  sent  to 
make  a  collection  in  the  congregations  of  each  district  every 
three  years.  This  arrangement  was  merely  temporary.  There 
was  a  strong  and  a  growing  feeling  throughout  the  association, 
that  the  Synod  should  exert  itself  more  than  it  had  ever  yet 
done  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions ;  and  that  it  should,  if  at 
all  practicable,  undertake  a  mission  to  some  part  of  the  heathen 
world.  The  subject  of  foreign  missions  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  September  1830, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  *  The  Sjmod,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  obligations  under  which  they  lie  as  a  church 
to  take  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands, 
appoint  their  mission  committee  to  take  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod.'  It  was 
also  recommended  that,  in  each  congregation,  a  monthly  prayer 
meeting  should  be  held  for  the  success  of  missions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  that  the  Spirit  might  be  poured  out  from  on 
high,  that  the  good  work  might  prosper. 
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When  the  nussion  committee  gave  in  their  report  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod  in  September  1831,  a  long  and  animated  dia- 
cnssion  took  place  on  the  question, '  Whether  the  S}mod  shall 
at  present  enter  on  a  foreign  mission  or  not  V  and  the  question 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  resolution  which  the  Synod  adopted:  'That  the 
Synod,  while  they  are  determined  cordially  to  support  the  home 
missions,  resolve  to  enter  on  a  foreign  mission,  and  appoint  the 
mission  committee  to  ascertain  what  they  shall  deem  the  most 
eligible  field  of  labour;  and  also  to  inquire  after  fit  mission- 
aries, and  to  get  all  such  details  as  they  shall  judge  proper  to 
be  laid  before  the  Synod,  and  to  report  at  next  meeting  of 
Synod ;  and  that  the  Synod  shall  give  information  of  this  re- 
solution to  all  our  congregations,  that  we  may  be  aided  in  this 
great  work  by  their  contributions  and  their  prayers/  A  com- 
mittee was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit, 
in  all  the  congregations  connected  with  the  Synod. 

From  the  excellent  address  which  the  committee  prepared, 
I  extract  the  following  sentences,  for  two  reasons:  firsts  Be- 
cause they  show  that  the  Secession  Church,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  always  sustained  a  missionary 
character;  and,  secondly,  Because  they  state  the  scriptural 
mode  in  which  missionary  operations  ought  to  be  conducted ; 
namely,  by  means  of  r^ularly  organized  churches,  and  not  by 
promiscuous  societies. 

The  committee  refer  to  the  missionary  character  of  the 
Secession  Church  in  the  following  terms :  *  The  United  Seces- 
sion Church  has  long  been  engaged  in  missionary  operations. 
Her  very  constitution,  as  a  Secession  Church,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  missionary.  When  the  dark  cloud  of 
error  and  apostasy  began  to  gather  on  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment, she  was  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  gospel,  and  of 
diffusing  it  through  our  native  land.  Prior  to  her  recent  union, 
both  her  branches  were  laudably  active  in  extending  the  gospel 
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to  the  desolations  of  America ;  and  gathering  strength  from  that 
auspicious  event,  she  has  turned  &er  attention  to  niissiouaiy 
labours  at  home.  These  labours  of  late  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  on  them.  Not  a  few 
have  been  gathered  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls ;  and 
a  regular  dispensation  of  the  gospel  has  been  established  in 
many  places,  where  before  it  was  imknown,  or  neutralized  by 
admixture  of  error.  It  is  far  from  being  the  Synod's  wish  to 
abridge  these  operations,  or  to  impair  their  efficiency  in  the 
smallest  degree ;  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  the  liberality  of  our  congregations,  and  the  number  of  ex- 
cellent young  men  who  are  already  on  our  list  of  preachers,  or 
are  annually  coming  forth  to  the  service  of  our  church,  afford 
us  facilities  for  carrying  them  on,  which,  in  several  respects, 
are  peculiar  to  ourselves.  With  these  efforts  at  home,  however, 
the  Synod  cannot  be  satisfied,  while  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
the  members  of  our  church  have  not  been  indifferent  to  foreign 
missions.  They  have  liberally  supported  most  of  the  missions 
which  are  at  present  in  operation.  For  some  time  past,  how- 
ever, an  impression  has  been  growing  both  among  the  ministers 
and  people  of  our  church,  that  we  cannot  suitably  administer 
the  trust  which  Christ  has  committed  to  us,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  religious  resources,  unless  we  take  measures  for  a  foreign 
mission  of  our  own.  This  impression  is  now  ripened  into  a 
deliberate  synodical  resolution.' 

In  reference  to  the  advantages  connected  with  missionary 
operations  being  conducted  by  churches,  rather  than  by  pro- 
miscuous societies,  the  committee  make  the  following  just 
observations :  '  It  seems  more  natural  in  itself,  as  well  as  more 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  acknowledged  order  of 
his  house,  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  by  churches, 
depend  on  their  support,  and  continue  under  their  control,  than 
that  they  should  be  the  messengers  of  promiscuous  associations, 
which  possess  not,  and  claim  not,  any  definite  church  power. 
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No  one  of  these  poBitions  will  be  readfly  questioned  by  those 
who  have  carefdUy  considered  them ;  and  if  they  be  admitted, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  our  chuich  is  not  entitled  to  content 
herself  with  aiding  the  missions  of  others,  but  is  now  called 
upon  to  act  for  herself.  This  is  clearly  the  path  of  duty ;  and 
it  is  fitted  to  yield  us  many  advantages.  From  the  close  con- 
nection which  subsists  between  the  Synod  and  the  people 
of  OUT  church,  and  the  fervent  christian  affection  which  binds 
the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  our 
oongregations  would  take  a  much  deeper  interest  in  a  Secession 
mission,  than  they  have  ever  yet  taken,  or  can  be  expected  to 
take,  in  missions  conducted  by  other  churches.  This  feeling  is 
natural  to  the  best  members  of  any  church,  and  it  is  not  more 
natural  than  it  is  laudable.  When  a  church  has  a  station  of 
her  own  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  with  missionaries — ^those 
who  have  grown  up  with  her,  and  gone  out  from  her,  but  con- 
tinue under  the  direction  of  those  who  are  over  her  in  the 
Lord, — she  views  such  a  station  as  a  part  of  herself;  her  kind- 
liest affections  are  gathered  around  it ;  its  distance  and  isolated 
circumstances,  with  the  arduous  enterprise  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted, awaken  her  holiest  solicitudes,  and  she  feels  herself 
pledged  to  God  for  its  prosperity,  as  far  as  this  depends  on  the 
sanctified  agency  of  man' 

When  the  Synod  met  in  April  1832,  there  was  a  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  field  on  which  the  Synod 
should  commence  its  first  foreign  mission*  A  proposal  was 
made,  that  Jamaica  should  be  the  field  where  they  should  com- 
mence their  labours.  This  proposal  was  opposed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  of  society  and  of  government  in  the  West  India 
islands  did  not,  at  that  time,  present  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  a  faithful  dispensation  of  the  gospel  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  resolved  that  missionary  operations  should  be  commenced 
in  Canada,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  British  America. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  subject:  'That 
Canada,  and  the  ac^oining  proAdnces  of  British  America,  shall 
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be  the  first  scene  of  the  missionary  operations  of  this  Synod ; 
that  the  committee  on  missions  be  instracted  to  proceed,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  providing  and  sending  three  or  four  mis- 
sionaries to  that  country,  one  of  them  to  be  employed  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  natives ;  delay  fixing  on  any 
other  sphere  of  foreign  missions,  but  direct  the  committee  to 
use  what  means  shall  appear  to  them  likely  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Synod  sending  a  mission  to  some  part  of  the  heathen 
world  as  soon  as  possible/     The  mission  committee  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Synod's  instructions.     Only  a 
few  weeks  elapsed  after  the  meeting  of  Synod,  when  three 
brethren,  who  were  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  the  work, 
oflTered  their  services  as  missionaries  for  Canada.    These  were 
Mr.  William  Proudfoot,  minister  at  Pitrodie;    Mr.  William 
Eobertson,  minister  in  Cupar  of  Fife ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Chrystie, 
who  had  laboured  for  some  time  in  the  congregation  of  Holme 
in  Orkney.    The  two  brethren,  Proudfoot  and  Eobertson,  sailed 
from  Greenock  for  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  July  1832,  and 
brother  Chrystie  sailed  from  Leith  for  the  same  destination  in 
the  end  of  the  same  month. 

No  written  instructions  were  given  to  the  missionaries ;  but 
in  personal  interviews  which  the  committee  had  with  them, 
directions  were  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 
proceed  on  their  arrival  in  Caaada.  'They  were  directed  to 
consult  with  one  another  before  taking  any  important  step,  that 
each  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  united  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. Instead  of  settling  in  the  first  place  that  might  offer, 
they  were  directed  to  delay  for  a  time,  in  order  to  look  out  for 
the  situations  which  were  upon  the  whole  preferable,  both  for 
their  individual  comfort,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
object  of  the  mission.  They  were  instructed  to  make  what 
collections  they  could,  in  travelling  through  the  country  and 
preaching  at  particular  places ;  and  these  collections  were  not 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  but  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  Synod's  mission  fund.    When  they  resolved  to 
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accept  of  calls  from  particular  congregations  to  settle  among 
them,  these  congregations  were  to  be  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  other,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  that  so 
a  laiger  tract  of  country  might  be  benefited  by  their  occa- 
sional ministrations.  If  a  situation  offered  in  a  town,  or  in  a 
place  soon  likely  to  become  a  town,  and  where  a  congregation 
was  already  formed,  they  were  instructed  by  all  means  to 
prefer  it  to  another  in  a  more  rural  and  less  populous  district. 
They  would  thus,  it  was  conceived,  be  sooner  independent  of 
the  Synod's  aid,  and  have  greater  facilities,  from  their  more 
central  situation,  for  raising  other  congregations  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  It  was  also  a  spex^ial  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's instructions,  that  they  should  visit  and  preach  at  as 
many  adjacent  stations  as  possible  in  the  intervals  of  their 
Sabbath  ministrations.  As  a  means  of  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  evangelical  principles,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
Secession  in  particular,  the  committee  thought  proper  to  send 
along  with  them  500  copies  of  the  Summary  of  Principles,  and 
160  of  the  Testimony,  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  they 
deemed  most  likely  to  be  generally  useful  Another  point  on 
which  the  committee  had  some  conversation  with  the  mission- 
aries was,  the  kind  and  degree  of  connection  they  should  form 
with  the  Presbyterian  churches  ah*eady  existing  in  Canada. 
That  they  should  eventually  coalesce  with  them,  so  as  not  un- 
necessarily to  mtdtiply  the  religious  divisions  of  the  country, 
was  considered  highly  desirable;  but  as  the  committee  were 
ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  present  state  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  among  their  transatlantic  brethren  in  that 
quarter,  they  gave  it  as  their  advice,  that  for  some  time  the 
missionaries  should  delay  uniting  in  any  close  connection  with 
them,  until  they  had  sent  such  accounts  as  should  enable  the 
committee  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter,  and  had  received 
their  reply.' 

The  first  letter  which  reached  this  country,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  brethren,  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Bobertson. 
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He  had  preached  for  three  or  four  Sabbaths,  with  great  accep- 
tance, in  Montreal,  and  having  organized  a  congregation,  they 
were  about  to  give  him  a  call,  when,  by  a  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  providence,  he  was  imexpectedly  cut  off  by  cholera. 
As  he  promised  to  be  a  most  active  and  efficient  labourer  in 
the  missionary  field,  his  untimely  death  was  much  lamented, 
both  by  the  church  at  home,  and  also  by  the  people  who 
expected  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  labours. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Proudfoot,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Canada,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  the  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  the  country:  'In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of 
Canada  as  a  field  of  missionary  labour  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  country  into  the  townships  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Synod  of  Upper  Canada,  and  those  that  are  beyond  them. 
The  Synod  has  congregations  at  wide  intervals  from  Cornwall, 
fifty  miles  below  Prescott,  to  London  in  the  western  territory, 
and  from  York  to  Lake  Simcoe.  The  number  of  ministers  is 
fifteen;  but  some  of  these  have  as  many  as^six  congregations 
under  their  charge.  Indeed,  I  know  of  only  two  or  three 
ministers  who  preach  statedly  on  Sabbath  in  one  place.  Many 
of  these  congregations,  which  were  once  missionary  stations, 
and  perhaps  are  so  still,  have  so  grown  in  numbers  and  worldly 
circumstances,  as  to  be  able  to  support  each  a  minister  at  a 
moderate  stipend.  But  the  Synod  has  not  preachers  to  send  to 
them ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  of 
these  congregations  will  go  over  to  those  churches  that  can 
afford  them  a  regular  ministry,  if  the  Sjmod  receive  not  help 
from  the  United  Associate  Synod,  or  from  Ireland,  whence 
they  have  hitherto  drawn  their  chief  supply  of  preachers. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  there  are  very  many  town- 
ships, where  small  congregations  might  be  collected,  which 
the  ministers  have  never  visited,  and  which  they  cannot  visit. 
These  might  be  formed  into  excellent  stations  for  missionary 
labour. 
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'As  I  found  that  tbe  settling  of  my  family  near  York  would 
detain  me,  at  least  part  of  the  winter,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod,  I  did  not  think  it  brotherly,  nor  likely  to  do  good  in 
other  respects,  to  go  over  the  country  without  their  concurrence. 
You  are  aware  that  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  holds 
the  same  faith,  and  observes  the  same  forms  of  worship  and 
discipline,  as  the  United  Associate  Synod.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  at  Brockville  on  a  day  that  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  presbytery.  I  stated  to  the  members  the  objects  of 
my  coming  to  the  country.  I  was  most  cordially  welcomed. 
All  the  members  expressed  joy  that  the  United  Secession 
Church  had  at  length  thought  of  Canada.  They  named  several 
places  where  I  might  preach,  and  they  told  me  that  I  might 
easily  find  more  in  traversing  the  country ;  and,  further,  they 
made  me  welcome,  whether  I  should  join  their  Synod  or  not. 
On  the  26th  September,  the  presbytery  of  York  met  at  Streets- 
ville  in  Toronto.  I  thought  it  right  to  attend,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  do  so.  I  made  the  same 
communications  as  at  Brockville,  and  received  as  hearty  a  wel- 
come. Two  of  the  members  of  the  presbytery  urged  me  very 
much  to  preach  within  their  bounds,  as  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  to  their  numerous  congrega- 
tions, and  they  assured  me  they  would  be  most  happy  if  I  could 
reheve  them  of  part  of  their  labours.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  congregations  there  are  stations,  where  there  is  room  for  as 
much  labour  as  any  man  could  undertake.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  country,  and  of  the  religious  parties  in  it,  I  think 
the  Synod  could  not  do  better  than  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada.  They  are  a  church  known 
over  all  the  country;  they  have  been  very  useful,  and  are 
respected.  They  have  already  organised  the  means  of  operating 
upon  every  part  of  the  province ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  act 
without  them  would  be  to  fix  upon  them  the  stamp  of  the 
Synod's  disapprobation,  which  would  be  the  more  painful  to 
them,  as  they  have  hitherto  made  it  their  boast  that  tiiey  are 
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of  the  same  principles  as  the  United  Associate  Sjmod;  and, 
moreover,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  the  people  that 
they  and  we  are  the.  same  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  if  we  keep 
aloof  irom  them. 

'  That  part  of  the  country  that  is  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  Synod  is  very  extensive,  and  very  destitute  of  preaching. 
There  are  places  in  which  the  people  have  not  heard  sermon 
for  a  year.  A  very  considerable  proprietor  told  me  that  he 
lived  on  his  farm  seven  years,  and  there  was  not  sermon  within 
many  miles  of  him  all  that  time.  The  evil  is  in  part  remedied 
now  by  Methodist  preachers,  who  have  spread  themselves  over 
all  the  province ;  and  who,  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  their  mode 
of  operation,  have  penetrated  into  almost  every  township.  It  is 
in  these  out-field  parts  of  the  country  that  we  propose  to  labour 
in  the  first  instance,  as  far  as  health  and  the  season  vdll  permit. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Chrystie  on  the 
plan  of  our  operations ;  and  the  following,  it  is  likely,  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  will  act.  We  shall,  in  company,  visit 
those  places  where  the  people  are  most  destitute  of  the  gospeL 
We  shall  mark  out  the  country  into  circles  of  missionary  exer- 
tion, according  as  we  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants, 
taking  in  as  wide  a  district  as  a  preacher  can  conveniently  go 
over  in  two  or  three  weeks.  We  shall  tell  the  people  of  the 
generous  purposes  of  the  United  Associate  Synod ;  and  that,  if 
they  wish  it,  they  may  have  supply  of  sermon  from  you.  An 
account  of  the  number  and  circumstances  of  these  stations  we 
shall  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  committee  and 
the  Synod.  It  is  probable  that,  if  God  in  His  mercy  spare  us 
to  carry  these  views  into  execution,  we  shall  have  a  report  to 
send  by  February.' 

Acting  according  to  the  plan  sketched  in  the  above  com- 
munication, the  two  brethren  itinerated  in  the  most  destitute 
districts  of  the  country;  and  wherever  they  preached,  the  people 
heard  them  gladly.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  audi- 
ences to  listen  to  them,  whether  they  preached  on  Sabbath  or 
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duriiig  the  course  of  the  week.  They  were  much  encouraged 
in  their  labours  by  the  cordial  welcome  which  they  everywhere 
received.  The  gospel  was  preached  by  them  in  many  places 
where  it  had  previously  been  scantily  enjoyed,  if  enjoyed  at 
all ;  and  measures  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  organizing 
of  congregations,  and  the  erecting  of  places  of  worship.  In  the 
first  account  which  they  transmitted  to  the  mission  committee, 
of  their  itinerating  labours,  they  say :  '  Had  we  been  desirous 
only  to  get  ourselves  settled,  we  might  have  obtained  our  wish 
some  months  ago.  But  we  were  anxious  to  prepare  work  for 
those  whom  the  committee  may  send  out  this  season,  and  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  persons 
who  may  be  useful  to  us,  as  that  we  might  be  able  to  direct 
them  at  once  to  those  places  where  they  will  find  persons  ready 
to  welcome  them.'  .  .  .  '  We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  steps 
which  we  have  taken  in  organizing  churches.  "We  may  do  that 
in  some  future  communication,  if  the  committee  wish  it.  We 
may,  however,  observe  that  those  churches  or  societies  for 
building  meeting-houses  which  we  have  formed,  or  which  are 
in  progress,  are  all  distinctly  and  avowedly  in  connection  with 
the  United  Associate  Synod.  We  are  convinced,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  country,  that  this  is  the  surest  ground  on  which 
we  can  claim  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  people,  and 
more  likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  uniting  with  other  presby- 
teries, when  they  become  ready  for  it,  than  if  the  constitution 
of  our  churches  had  been  more  loose.  From  what  we  have 
written,  the  committee  will  perceive  that  we  do  expect  a  supply 
of  ministers  this  season ;  and  also,  that  it  is  our  wish  that  they 
communicate  with  us  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  It  will  be  right 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  sent,  this  necessary 
truth,  that  the  Canadian  mission  is  no  sinecure,  that  they  who 
imdertake  it  must  lay  their  account  with  many  things  which 
would  not  be  submitted  to  at  home,  and  that  in  no  country  that 
we  know,  is  the  character  of  ministers  more  keenly  scrutinized. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  say,  that  we  have  met  with  nothing 
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of  which  a  man  of  sense  would  complain.  From  onr  having 
been  the  first  sent  out  on  this  mission,  and  from  onr  exertions 
to  found  it  in  the  country,  it  has  become  dear  to  us ;  we  feel 
deeply  interested  in  its  fate ;  and  you  will  foi^ve  us,  we  trust, 
if  we  beg  that  you  will  send  to  us  only  men  of  decided  piety 
and  approved  prudence,  and  who  are  able  and  willing  to  endure 
hardness  as  good  soldiers.  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  to  believe  that 
the  churches  at  home  do  remember  us  in  their  prayers ;  and 
feeling,  as  we  do,  our  insufficiency  for  the  great  work  which 
we  have  undertaken,  we  entreat  that  they  will  remember  us 
stiU; 

With  the  view  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  labourers 
for  the  promising  fields  that  were  opening  up  in  Canada,  a 
spirited  appeal  was  made  by  the  mission  committee  to  the  mini- 
sters and  preachers  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  In  this 
address  the  comtmittee  pled  with  great  ability  the  cause  of  the 
Canadians ;  multitudes  of  whom  had  emigrated  from  Scotland, 
and  had  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  their  countrymen  at  home.  'The  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people,'  they  said,  '  are  in  many  places  very  great  They  are 
eager  to  hear  the  gospel ;  and  their  ability  to  support  its  ordi- 
nances is  every  year  increasing  with  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  Presbyterian  churches  already  oigani2ed  in 
Canada  find  it  impossible  to  supply  with  preachers  the  congre- 
gations who  are  looking  to  them.  The  consequence  is,  that 
many  are  forced  to  apply  to  other  religious  denominations  who 
would  much  prefer  ministers  holding  the  principles  in  which 
they  have  generally  been  educated.  Many  persons  in  the  more 
thinly-peopled  districts  have  not  an  opportimity  of  hearing  a 
sermon  preached  for  months  or  years  together.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  the  Synod  to  persevere  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  means  in  the  good  course  which  it  has 
begun.  But  the  Sjmod  can  do  nothing,  unless  individusJs  come 
forward  and  offer  themselves  as  labourers  under  its  auspices. 
And  when  the  harvest  is  so  plenteous,  shall  the  labourers  be 
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few  ?  Thousands,  year  after  year,  leave  our  shores  to  settle 
in  the  North  American  colonies^  with  a  view  to  their  worldly 
advantaga  Shall  none  among  us  be  found  willing  to  emigrate 
to  the  same  quarter,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  our  fellow- 
m^en  ?  We  trust  there  is  more  zeal  for  God,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  in  many  connected  with  our  church.  And  we 
call  upon  our  ministers  and  preachers — ^those  of  them  in  par- 
ticular for  whom  God  seems  to  have  no  immediate  service  in 
this  country,  or  who  have  not  been  called  to  occupy  any  pro- 
mising sphere  of  labour  here, — ^to  consider  whether  they  are 
doing  their  duty  in  remaining  at  home,  when  the  providence  of 
Grod  is  opening  up  so  wide  a  scene  of  spiritual  exertion  in 
another  depeurtment  of  the  empire.' 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was,  that  several  individuals  offered 
their  services  as  missionaries  for  Canada.  Among  the  number 
were,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who  had  been  ordained  for  some- 
time at  Peebles ;  Mr.  George  Murray,  a  probationer ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Thornton,  student.  Mr.  Murray,  after  receiving  ordina- 
tion from  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  sailed  for  Montreal,  along 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  month  of  April  1833 ;  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, after  being  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  sailed  a  few  weeks  after  for  the  same  destination. 

During  the  missionary  tour  made  by  Messrs.  Proudfoot  and 
Chiystie,  to  which  a  reference  has  already  been  made,  several 
congregations  were  organized  by  these  brethren.  One  of  these 
was  in  the  township  of  London,  and  the  other  was  in  West 
Flamborough.  Mr.  Proudfoot  accepted  of  a  call  to  labour  in 
the  former  of  these,  and  Mr.  Chrystie  received  a  call  to  labour 
in  the  latter.  They  were  not,  however,  solitary  charges.  Con- 
nected with  London  there  were  two  other  regularly  organized 
congregations,  namely,  Proof-line  and  English  settlement,  be- 
sides three  stations,  all  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Proudfoot ;  and  connected  with  Flamborough  were  the  congre- 
gations of  Dimifries  and  Beverly.    Mr.  Proudfoot,  in  a  com- 
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munication  which  he  addressed  to  the  mission  committee  soon 
after  his  induction  into  his  new  charge,  states  the  following 
reason  for  fixing  his  abode  in  such  a  small  village  as  London, 
which,  at  the  period  of  his  induction,  contained  only  a  few  hun- 
dred souls :  *  In  the  towns  of  Upper  Canada  (to  which  exclu- 
sively my  commission  extended)  there  were  no  openings.  I 
was  therefore  necessitated  to  look  to  the  country  stations ;  and 
this  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  do  from  a  conviction  that  these 
were  properly  fields  of  missionary  labour.  Mr.  (Dhrystie  and  I 
therefore  located  in  the  country,  making  choice  of  those  places 
which  are  centrical  to  a  considerable  population,  and  believing 
that  we  were  doing  just  what  the  committee  would  have  ad- 
vised us  to  do,  had  they  been  on  the  spot.  We  looked  less  at 
the  present  capabilities  of  these  places  than  at  what  they  might 
be  in  a  few  jeBis.  In  regard  to  London,  I  have  had  some 
small  discouragements  to  encounter,  and  I  have  sometimes 
doubted' whether  I  am  the  proper  sort  of  person  for  the  place ; 
but  I  have  never  for  one  moment  altered  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  very  first  places  in  Upper  Canada  which  ought  to  be 
secured  to  the  church  and  the  mission.  This  opinion  has  been 
so  far  justified  by  the  result.' 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  Proudfoot's  induction,  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  occasion  was  peculiarly  refreshing  both  to 
minister  and  people.  '  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  June,'  says  Mr. 
Proudfoot,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  a  day  hallowed  in  the  recol- 
lections of  many  in  all  my  congregations,  we  commemorated 
the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord.  One  hundred  and  two  persons 
sat  down  at  the  Lord's  table.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  the 
English  settlement  and  some  to  the  Proof-line.  We  got  the 
loan  of  the  Methodist  meeting-house  for  the  occasion ;  but  long 
before  the  hour  of  meeting  the  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  and 
many  could  not  get  in.  We  therefore  moved  out  to'  the  open 
air.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes  to  place  planks  for 
the  whole  congregation.    I  never  witnessed  a  service  out  of 
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doors  where  there  was  such  an  unexceptionable  propriety  of 
behaviour;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  had  been  at  tent 
services  in  Scotland.    There  were  present  many  who  had  not 
been  at  the  communion  table  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
There  was  a  joyousness.  mixed  with  a  deep  solemnity,  which 
was  peculiarly  affecting.    Agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  people, 
we  had  service  on  all  the  days.    I  had  to  do  the  whole  work 
without  any  help.     It  is  arranged  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to 
be  dispensed  in  the  English  settlement  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October,  aiid  in  the  Proof-line  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  February ; 
at  each  of  which  the  elders  of  all  the  congregations  will  attend, 
and  constitute  but  one  session.    There  will  also  be  an  extensive 
attendance  from  the  other  congregations.     Before  the  com- 
munion, the  elders  paid  a  visit  to  the  families  in  their  respec- 
tive quarters,  and  conversed  and  prayed  with  them,  and  took 
down  the  names  of  all  who  meant  to  observe  the  ordinance. 
These  were  scrutinized  in  session,  and  the  approved  list  formed 
what  is  in  reality  the  church  in  London.    No  name  was  allowed 
to  have  a  place  on  the  list  about  which  there  were  any  doubts ; 
and  no  head  of  a  family  was  served  with  a  token  if  he  neglected 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  whatever  his  reputation  in 
other  respects  might  be.    The  young  people,  having  been  often 
conversed  with  months  before,  were,  so  far  as  man  can  judge, 
above  the  average  of  the  young  whom  I  have  known  admitted 
in  Scotland.    The  few  who  were  present  from  the  two  other 
congregations  had  all  been  spoken  to  in  private  by  their  respec- 
tive elders,  and  were  certified  by  them.    We  could  do  nothing 
more  than  we  did,  to  be  sure  that  all  who  communicated  were 
persons  who  were  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus.* 

The  first  time  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
dispensed  in  the  English  settlement,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
communicants  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  table ;  and  it  was  felt  by 
them  to  be  peculiarly  a  time  of  refreshing.  Mr.  Proudfoot  was 
most  abundant  and  unremitting  in  his  laboimt.  In  addition 
to  the  congregations  and  stations  that  were  already  under  his 
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superintendence,  he  took  two  new  stations  under  his  charge. 
One  of  them  was  five,  and  the  other  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  his  house.  At  the  former,  he  preached  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  that  he  preached  at  Proof-line.  The  latter 
was  in  the  township  of  Nissouri,  where  he  found  a  few  Presby- 
terian families  that  had  stood  firm  to  their  principles  amid  many 
temptations;  and  though  the  place  was  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  his  own  dwelling,  he  engaged  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a 
month,  on  a  week-day;  and  they  were  received  as  members  of 
the  church  in  London,  that  they  might  be  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  church  privileges 

Mr.  Chrystie,  like  his  feUow-labourer  Mr.  Proudfoot,  had  an 
extensive  field  to  cultivate.  He  had  three  congregations  imder 
his  pastoral  care,  namely,  West  Flamborough,  Dumfries,  and 
Beverly.  They  were  situated,  as  to  their  relative  position,  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  were  twelve  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  Flamborough  was  heatdquarters ;  and  each  had  a  supply 
of  sermon  every  third  Sabbath.  The  labour  connected  with 
these  charges  must  have  been  very  great,  as  there  was  not 
only  the  Sabbath-day's  work  to  perform,  but  a  great  deal  of 
travelling  over  very  rough  roads  during  the  course  of  the  week. 
Flamborough  was  an  insignificant  place  in  itself,  but  an  excel- 
lent central  situation  for  missionary  labour.  When  the  con- 
gregation was  first  formed  in  this  place,  it  consisted  only  of 
nineteen  members.  They  showed  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  by 
expending  upwards  of  £200  in  the  erection  of  a  wooden  place 
of  worship,  capable  of  containing  fully  200  sitters.  Success 
attended  Mr.  Chrystie's  labours  among  tliem.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote :  '  Upon  the  whole,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  things  spiritual  and  temporal  to  me  appear 
to  assume  a  more  encouraging  and  hopeful  aspect  than  at  any 
former  period.  A  number  of  difficulties  have  been  got  over ; 
and  though  others  may  still  occur,  yet  I  trust  that  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church  will  bless,  establish,  and  build  up.  The 
place  of  my  brethren,  as  well  as  mine,  has  always  been  regarded 
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as  very  important  to  oui  mission,  in  point  of  locality.'  When 
the  congregation  was  visited  at  a  later  period  by  a  deputation 
of  the  presbytery,  the  report  of  the  deputation  concerning  them 
was : '  It  is  not  known  that  any  family  neglects  family  worship. 
There  has  been  no  known  instance  of  immorality  since  the  con- 
gregation was  formed.  All  are  living  in  peace  and  harmony. 
The  attendance  upon  public  worship  is  very  regular.  Sermon 
is  given  on  every  third  Sabbath.  There  were  no  fellowship 
meetings  in  this  church.  We  obtained  their  consent  to  com- 
mence two,  and  made  all  arrangements  necessary  for  making  a 
beginning  on  Sabbath  first.' 

The  congregation  in  the  township  of  Dumfries,  which  was 
also  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Chrystie,  consisted,  when  first 
formed,  of  only  twelve  members.  At  the  first  sacramental 
occasion,  this  small  band  was  increased  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four.  like  their  brethren  in  West  Flamborougb,  they 
showed  that  they  were  animated  by  an  excellent  spirit,  by 
erecting  a  wooden  place  of  worship,  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  £250.  When  visited  by  a  deputation  of  presbytery,  the 
following  report  was  returned :  '  The  attendance  on  Sabbath 
ranges  between  seventy  and  a  himdred.  Two  elders  have  been 
ordained  Family  worship,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  minister 
and  elders,  is  observed  in  all  the  families  belonging  to  the 
church ;  all  living  in  peace.  No  case  has  yet  occurred  requir- 
ing sessional  cognizance.  They  have  built  a  very  handsome 
frame  meeting-house,  forty  feet  by  thirty-two.  Before  they 
b^an  to  build,  the  property  was  secured  to  the  presbytery  by 
deed.  We  recommended  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  de- 
votional exercises,  on  those  Sabbaths  on  which  they  are  vacant, 
and  made  arrangements  for  having  them  begun  on  next 
Sabbath,  to  all  which  they  unanimoxisly  and  very  cheerfully 
agreed.  This  church  is  situated  in  a  populous  district,  and 
gives  good  hopes  of  being  a  large  one  in  a  short  time.' 

Beverly,  another  of  the  congregations  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Mr.  Chrystie,  was  a  small  Scotch  colony,  consisting  of 
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eighteen  families,  located  literally  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  and 
two  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  public  road.    They  had  only 
recently  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  wilderness;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them,  when  in  Scotland,  had  been  connected 
with  the  United  Secession  Church.   During  the  summer  season, 
they  met  for  public  worship  in  a  bam;  and  during  winter, 
they  assembled  in  a  private  house.    At  a  meeting  called  by 
public  intimation,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  purchase  a 
hundred  acres  of  wild  land  as  congregational  property.    On  it 
they  intended  building  a  place  of  worship  and  a  manse.    A 
portion  of  it  was  to  be  cleared  for  the  use  of  their  minister,  and 
the  rest  was  to  be  reserved  for  firewood.     In  the  report  which 
the  deputation  of  presbytery  gave  of  their  visit  to  this  congre- 
gation, they  say :  *  When  the  church  was  formed  there,  it  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  persons.     It  is  believed  that  double  the 
number  have  signified  their  intention  of  becoming  members  at 
the  next  sacrament,  at  which  time,  with  the  addition  of  these 
and  others  who  have  certificates  not  yet  presented,  the  number 
wiU  be  at  least  fifty.    The  average  attendance  is  upwards  of 
sixty.    When  they  can  get  a  house  large  enough,  the  audience 
is  as  high   as  a  himdred.     There  are  two  elders  regularly 
ordained.     It  is  believed  that  family  worship  is  general     As 
the  elders  had  not  made  particular  inquiries,  they  could  not 
say  that  it  is  universal.     They  did  not  know  of  any  instance  in 
which  it  is  not  observed.     There  has  occurred  no  case  requiring 
the  cognizance  of  the  session.    There  is  a  fellowship  meeting 
on  those   Sabbaths  on  which  they  have  no   sermon.      The 
members  are  all  living  in  peace.     The  congregation  have  had 
several  meetings  about  building  a  meeting-house.    They  have 
as  yet  done  nothing  towards  raising  a  stipend  for  the  minister. 
They  are  perfectly  sensible  of  their  duty,  and  seem  willing  to 
discharge  it ;  but  they  are  just  in  that  state  in  which  settlers 
experience  the  greatest  embarrassment.    This  congregation  re- 
ceives sermon  every  third  Sabbath ;  and  firom  the  interest  taken 
in  public  ordinances,  and  the  consistent  behaviour  of  members 
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and  others,  it  is  believed  that  the  blessing  of  God  has  rested 
upon  the  means  of  grace.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  commencement  of  these  infant 
churches,  springing  up  like^  sa  manj  lights  amid  the  forests 
of  Canada,  and  destined,  to  spread  the  light  of  divine  tnith 
throughout  the  soirounding  districts.    Though  their  beginning 
was  small,  the  results  produced  bj  them  were  great,  inasmuch 
as  they  afforded  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace, 
and  who  were  in  danger  of  relapsing  into  a  state  of  heathenism. 
The  first  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  membership  connected  with  the  congre^ 
gations,  and  ou  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  among  the 
people,  so  that  they  were  unable,  for  a  considerable  period,  to 
contribute  much  for  the  support  c^  those  who  laboured  amongst 
them  in.  the  gospeL    New  congregations  and  preaching  stations 
also  multiplied  so  rapidly  among  them,  with  the  fresh  settle- 
ments that  were  perpetually  rising  up,  that  the  church  at  home 
could  not  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  missionaries  to  satisfy 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  them  for  additional  labourers 
to  be  sent  out     The  result  was,  that  one  missionary  was 
obliged  to  take  under  his  charge  several  congregations,  situated 
frequently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other;  and 
being  under  the  necessity  of  preaching  to  them  on  successive 
Sabbaths,  and  leaving  them  vacant  during  the  Sabbaths  that 
he  could  not  be  present  with  them,  both  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prosperity  was  thereby  greatly  reteurded.     But  with 
the  clearing  away  of  the  woods,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
villages,  and  the  fresh  supplies  of  missionaries  that  were  every 
now  and  then  sent  from  the  mother  country,  this  state  of 
things  was  gradually  improved    The  congregations  which,  at 
the  commencement,  were  so  small  and  so  feeble>  increased  in 
membership  and  in  material  wealth ;  and,  after  a  cestaiu  period 
had  elapsed,  they  became  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  even 
nussionasy  in  their  character,  so  that  they  have  not  only  main- 
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tained  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  among  themselveBy  but  have 
assisted  in  diifusing  the  light  of  divine  truth  among  others. 
When  we  read,  therefore,  of  the  humble  circumstances  in  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Canadian  congregations  were  formed, 
and  when  we  look  at  the  great  progress  which  many  of  them 
have  made,  we  should  learn  from  the  narrative  not  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Canadian  mission  of  the  three  brethren,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Murray, 
and  Thornton.  The  first  two  mentioned  arrived  in  Canada  in 
the  month  of  June  1833,  and  Mr.  Thornton  arrived  in  the 
month  following.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Murray  commenced  their 
labours  in  Montreal  They  laboured  here  in  company  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  were  successful  in  reviving  a  congr^ation 
which  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  ministry  of  a  Mr. 
Shanks,  but  had  become  scattered  in  consequence  of  that  gen- 
tleman having  accepted  another  charge.  The  steps  which  led 
to  the  revival  of  the  congregation,  are  thus  detailed  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  soon  after  his  arrival:  '  After 
our  arrival^  our  first  concern  was  to  obtain  lodgings  for  our 
families,  which  we  effected  with  great  difficulty.  We  then 
assembled  the  congregation  in  the  schoolroom  where  they  used 
to  meet ;  informed  them  of  the  nature  and  object  of  our  mis- 
sion; and,  after  making  arrangements  with  them,  announced 
sermon  in  the  newspapers  three  times  every  Sabbath.  Mr. 
Murray  and  I  had  agreed,  that  instead  of  preaching  fortnight 
about,  as  the  committee  had  appointed  (and  which  would  have 
been,  in  £act,  impracticable),  we  would  preach  together  for  a 
month.  We  did  so;  had  meetings  for  receiving  members; 
visited  in  company  the  whole  of  the  members;  congregated 
them;  got  elders  elected  and  ordained;  and  when  this  was 
finished,  our  month  was  expired.  The  congregation  wished  to 
call  at  that  time,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  Mr.  Thornton ; 
but  we  insisted  they  should  wait  another  fortnight,  and  agreed, 
in  the  meantime,  to  take  measures,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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session,  for  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  amongst  them.    When 

■ 

this  was  finished,  the  congregation  were  called  by  public  inti- 
mation  to  choose  a  minister,  when  three  voted  for  Mr.  Murray, 
and  seventy  for  me/ 

That  the  station  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  called  upon  to 
occupy  in  Montreal  was  an  important  one,  and  that  there  was 
an  urgent  demand  for  his  labours  in  that  city,  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract :  '  Montreal  is  a  large  and  populous  town 
— a  place  of  very  business ;  it  is  the  mart  of  Canada.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  8t.  Lawrence. 
Behind  it  rises  a  noble  hill,  from  which  the  town  takes  its 
name.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  immense, 
but  the  country  is  very  flat.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  a  noble  river, 
crowded  with  shipping  and  steamboats.  The  steamboats  are 
raised,  like-  floating  castles,  two  stories  above  the  water,  and 
with  their  gay  painting  and  flags,  they  form  a  beautiful  sight  as 
they  sail  down  the  river.  Montreal  contains  seven  Bomisli 
churches  (one  of  them,  the  cathedral,  the  most  magnificent 
church  I  ever  saw) ;  two  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  a  third 
building;  one  Episcopalian;  one  American  Presbyterian;  one 
Wesleyan  Methodist ;  one  Independent ;  one  Baptist ;  one  Uni- 
tarian ;  and,  by-and-by,  I  hope,  one  Secession.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  American  and  Wesleyan,  the  whole  of  the  Protestant 
congregations  are  smaU.  The  Sabbath  is  a  kind  of  holiday 
here;  balls,  dinners,  pleasure-parties,  etc.,  are  all  on  Sunday. 
You  can  scarcely  walk  a  hundred  yards  along  the  streets  on 
Sabbath  evening  without  hearing  ''  music  and  dancing."  Super<» 
stition,  drunkenness,  swearing,  rioting,  uncleanness  of  all  kinds, 
flourish  here  as  weU  as  the  devil  could  wiak  them.  Oh  1  it  is 
appalling  to  witness  some  of  their  scenes ;  we  feel  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  Has  heaven  no  thunders  ? " ' 

Soon  after  Mr.  Taylor's  induction,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death,  so  that  his  life 
was  for  a  season  despaired  of,  and  his  public  labours  were  sus- 
pended for  a  couple  of  months.    This  was  a  severe  trial  both  to 
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him  and  to  the  congregation.  By  the  kindness,  however,  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  he  was  restored  to  his  wonted  state  of 
health  and  usefiQness.  A  few  months  after  his  recovery  (in 
February  1834)  he  undertook  a  missionary  tour  in  the  district 
of  country  lying  on  the  English  and  Chateauguay  rivers ;  and 
at  every  place  where  he  preached,  he  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion. The  result  of  his  tour  was,  that  there  were  three  stations 
at  which  the  people  expressed  their  willingness  to  receive  mis- 
sionaries fipom  the  United  Secession  Church.  Mr.  Taylor  wrote 
home,  urging  the  mission  committee  to  send  out,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  a  fresh  supply  oi  preachers.  '  There  are,'  says  he, 
'  at  present  three  good  openings  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal, 
for  young  men  willing  to  make  themselves  useful.  One  is  at 
Laprairie,  another  at  St.  Theren,  and  the  third  at  Chateauguay. 
In  all  these  places,  a  minister  would  require  the  aid  of  the 
society  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time  that  aid  would  be  tmneces- 
sary,  if  he  proved  acceptable  to  the  people.  I  am  looking 
anxiously  for  some  preacher  by  the  present  arrivals,  but  hitherto 
I  have  been  disappointed.  I  know  not  why  so  many  excellent 
preachers  can  be  contented  to  live  comparatively  uselessly  in 
Scotland,  while  in  Canada  they  could  be  a  thousand  times  more 
useful,  and  consequently  more  happy.  A  "  popular"  preacher 
18  not  essential,  except  for  such  a  place  as  Quebec,  where, 
I  am  certain,  he  would  soon  establish  himself.  But  in  the 
country  villages,  a  person  who  can  make  himself  generally 
acceptable  out  of  the  pulpit,  is  preferable  to  one  who  is  popular 
in  the  pulpit.  The  quality  is  more  rare,  as  it  is  much  more 
difficult.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Laprairie, 
held  soon  after  Mr.  Taylor's  visit,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
application  to  the  United  Secession  Church  for  a  minister  to 
be  sent  to  labour  amongst  them,  and  a  petition  was  transmitted 
to  the  mission  committee,  through  Mr.  Taylor,  to  that  efiect 
Mr.  Taylor  urged  upon  the  committee  the  importance  of  the 
station,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  it  without  delay.    He 
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enforced  the  prayer  of  the  petition  by  the  following  statement : 
'  Laprairie  is  a  place  of  growing  importance.  It  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  the  United  States.  A  steamboat  is  constantly 
plying  between  it  and  M<nitreaL  A  railway  is  in  progress  from 
Lapraiiie  to  St  Johns,  which  will  increase  the  town  greatly  in 
a  short  time.  A  small  neat  church  is  already  built.  About 
£50  are  already  subscribed,  half  of  which  will  be  paid  as  soon 
as  a  minister  is  settled,  and  if  that  minister  proves  acceptable, 
the  sum  will  easily  be  doubled  The  Protestant  population  of 
the  place  is  ^of  a  very  mixed  character ;  consisting  of  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists,  etc. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  their  minister  be  of  a  catholic 
and  liberal  spirit,  one  who  will  pay  more  respect  to  the  real 
Christianity  of  an  individual  than  the  party  name  by  which  he 
is  distinguished.  If  be  succeed  in  imiting  these  various  classes 
in  his  support,  he  will  be  useful  and  comfortable ;  but  if  he 
does  not,  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to  leave ;  for  the  state  of  the 
population  is  such  that  if  they  are  united,  they  can  easily 
support  a  minister,  but  they  cannot  do  so  if  they  are  divided. 
Much  therefore,  you  wUl  perceive,  will  depend  upon  the  indivi- 
dual himself  who  may  be  stationed  there.  I  may  state,  at  the 
same  time,  that  individuals  of  aU  these  parties  join  in  the 
petition  which  is  sent  to  you  It  has  thirty-nine  names 
appended  to  it,  comprising  some  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  individuals  in  the  place ;  and  many  who  have  not 
subscribed  it  declare,  that  if  the  minister  who  may  come 
pleases  them,  they  will  cordially  contribute  to  his  support 
and  submit  to  his  mimstry.  No  opposition  will  be  made  on 
account  of  the  constitution  or  principles  of  the  Secession 
Church,  so  that  if  any  should  arise,  it  can  only  respect  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  preaclier.' 

Mr.  Taylor's  labours  in  Montreal  proved  very  successful 
Though  he  had  difficulties  at  first  to  encounter,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  place  of  worship,  yet  by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  the  people,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  friends  in 
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various  quarters,  tjiese  difficulties  were  gradually  surmounted,  and 
the  congregation  steadily  increased.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  his  labours  in  that  city,  he  wrote  to  the  following  e£rect: 
'  The  congregation  is  prospering.  You  may  judge  that  from 
the  fact,  that  since  I  came  among  them  they  have  raised  for  all 
purposes  about  £1000.  This  includes  stipend  (£130),  congre- 
gational expenses,  subscriptions  for  the  new  church,  and  for 
missionary  purposes,  etc.  The  church  is  nearly  filled.  It  has 
no  gallery,  but  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  have  one ;  but  I 
shall  take  care  that  the  work  is  not  begun  till  the  money  is 
collected.  The  state  of  religion  is  also  promising ;  there  is  an 
increasing  seriousness.'  In  the  same  communication  he  adds : 
'  There  are  two  things  I  miss  greatly  here,  —  ministers  and 
books.  In  every  other  respect  the  coimtry  is  far  superior  to 
Scotland.  We  have  no  taxes,  no  haughty  aristocracy,  and  no 
established  religion.  Some  of  you  voluntaries  say,  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  is  established  here ;  but  it  is  not  correct.  It 
was  established  under  the  French  rule,  but  now  that  church 
cannot  compel  any  person  to  pay  tithes  to  her ;  it  is  voluntary 
even  with  her  own  members.  There  is  therefore  more  liberty 
in  Canada  than  in  any  country  in  the  world.' 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Murray's  labours  was  Blenheim  and  West 
Dumfries,  at  both  of  which  places  he  organized  congregations. 
He  had  also  a  station  at  Paris,  on  the  Grand  Siver,  where  he 
preached  on  the  afternoon  of  every  alternate  Sabbath.  The 
population  among  whom  he  laboured  were  chiefly  of  Scotch 
extraction ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  amongst  them,  pre- 
vious to  his  visiting  them,  a  lamentable  destitution  of  the 
means  of  grace.  They  had  enjoyed  no  regular  ministrations, 
but  had  occasionally  been  visited  by  persons  who,  while  they 
professed  to  act  the  part  of  religious  instructors,  were  distin- 
guished only  for  their  ignorance  and  extravagance.  Mr.  Murray, 
giving  an  accotmt  of  the  field  that  he  occupied,  and  of  the 
success  of  his  labours  in  cultivating  it,  says :  '  These  congrega- 
tions consist  chiefly  of  Scottish  settlers ;   some  of  them  have 
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been  long  in  the  country,  and  have  been  as  much  as  twenty 
years  without  hearing  a  sennon.  Others  have  emigrated  lately. 
When  I  first  visited  Blenheim,  I  found  the  Scotch  people  to  be 
in  the  constant  practice  of  attending  such  preachers  as  I  have 
above  alluded  to,  and  fast  losing  caste;  some  of  them  had 
passed  through  the  States  on  their  way  to  Canada,  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time,  by  which  stay  their  ideas  on 
religious  matters  were  by  no  means  improved.  The  Scotch 
people  in  West  Dumfries  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
place  of  worship,  except  that  of  the  Arians.  Many  of  them 
went  to  no  place  of  worship  at  all ;  others  went  but  seldom  on 
account  of  the  great  distance ;  and  I  believe  that  many  of  them, 
not  being  weU  grounded  in  the  principles  of  religion,  might  at 
length  have  followed  the  deceiver.  In  the  midst  of  the  Scotch 
population  here,  which  is  not  very  widely  scattered,  a  place  of 
worship  has  been  erected,  to  which  they  are  now  accustomed  to 
repair,  as  the  Sabbath  returns,  and  to  join  together  in  worship- 
ping the  God  of  their  fathers.  In  each  of  these  congregations 
there  is  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school  imder  the  superintendence 
of  the  session.  I  visit  and  examine  them  occasionally.  The 
children  attending  are  chiefly  Scotch,  but  there  are  some 
Canadian  children  also.  The  progress  which  is  making,  in 
repotting  the  Shorter  Catechism,  verses  out  of  the  Testament, 
Psalms,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  is  highly  gratifying.  But 
I  have  likewise  to  record  the  introduction  of  family  religion 
into  several  families  where  it  was  formerly  neglected.  In  one 
house,  at  which  I  frequently  called  on  my  way  to  West  Dum- 
fries, family  worship  was  but  partially  observed — a  few  verses 
of  the  Bible  and  a  prayer  out  of  a  book  of  prayers  were  read ; 
now  all  the  parts  of  worship  have  been  introduced,  and  extem- 
poraneous instead  of  read  prayers.  I  have  likewise  had  a  few 
cases  of  discipline,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  require  a 
public  appearance  from  the  parties.  It  is  likewise  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  record  instances  of  a  growing  respect  for  the  Sab* 
bath.    The  example  of  my  people  has  had  its  own  effect  upon 
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the  caieleds.  A  father  of  a  family  lately  told  me,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  good  effect  which  preaching  and 
Sabbath  schools  had  upon  the  place ;  he  considered  them  as  a 
check  upon  the  profane.  Others,  who  are  seen  going  to  the 
woods  with  their  guns,  begin  to  feel  ashamed  when  they  see 
people  going  to  the  chapel ;  some  have  been  seen  setting  down 
their  guns  behind  one  tree,  and  skulking  themselves  behind 
another,  till  their  neighbours  passed  by/ 

The  extracts  which  I  have  given  show  that,  on  account  of 
the  vast  influx  of  emigrants  into  Canada,  and  the  new  settle- 
ments that  were  constantly  rising  up,  there  was  an  urgent 
necessity  for  faithful  gospel  labourers  being  sent  to  cultivate 
the  moral  wastes,  and  that  the  exertions  made  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Secession  Church  were  blessed  for  making  the  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  glad. 

Mr.  Thornton,  as  has  been  already  stated,  arrived  in  Canada 
in  the  month  of  July  1833.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he 
set  out  upon  a  missionary  tour,  in  company  with  Mr.  Chrystie. 
During  the  course  of  their  itinerancy,  which  occupied  nearly 
three  months,  they  travelled  upwards  of  400  miles  on  foot,  and 
preached  in  a  great  variety  of  pleu^es  where  the  people  were  in 
much  want  of  a  faithful  gospel  ministry.  In  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Thornton  wrote  soon  after  he  had  completed  this  journey, 
he  mentions  the  following  ajs  the  result  of  his  observations : 
'  There  has  been  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  there  were 
many  good  people  in  this  country  in  situations  where  they 
could  support  a  minister,  and  anxious  to  have  one.  The  people 
who  really  see  their  wants  in  this  respect  are  few,  and  generally 
thinly  scattered.  Churches  are  almost  nowhere  to  be  foimd, 
and  many  interesting  places  are  too  poor  yet  to  raise  any 
money  to  build  churches.  The  Tieed  for  the  gospel,  at  the  same 
time,  is  immensa  The  coimtry  is  christian  in  rui/me  only' .... 
'  The  place  of  assembling  is  usually  a  schoolhouse  or  bam.  An 
American  bam,  you  will  observe,  makes  a  good  kirk.  It  is 
large,  dry,  and  comfortable.    The  difficulty,  in  general,  is  to 
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get  the  people  to  put  oS  their  plan  of  subecribing  so  much  for 
a  miiuster,  and  to  make  them  build  a  church  which  they  can 
call  their  own.  For  every  place,  even  schoola  are  claimed  par- 
tially by  every  body — ^Presbjrteiians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists 
— because  they  are  built  by  joint  subscription.  This  often  in- 
duces quarrelling,  and  prevents  a  congregation  from  increasing. 
People  who  attend  every  one,  because  they  belong  to  nobody, 
may  often  hear  the  same  doctrine  discussed  three  or  four  ways 
in  one  day.' 

After  Mr.  Thornton  had  laboured  for  some  few  months 
in  the  country,  he  received  a  call  from  the  congr^ation  of 
Whitby.  When  Mr.  Thornton  made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  place,  he  found  the  people  in  a  very  divided  state.  One 
portion  avowed  themselves  the  adherents  of  the  Kirk ;  another 
portion  gave  the  preference  to  the  Secession.  But  after  being 
visited  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and  hearing  him  preach  on  successive 
Sabbaths,  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  doctrine,  and  with 
the  principles  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  that  they  laid 
aside  their  difierences,  and  gave  him  a  unanimous  invitation  to 
become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Thornton  commenced  his  labours 
amongst  them  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1833.  He  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  adopt  measures  with  a  view  to  the  election 
and  ordination  of  elders ;  and  in  the  steps  which  he  took  for 
this  purpose,  he  showed  much  caution  and  wisdom.  'After 
coming  amongst  the  people,'  says  he,  'and  getting  a  little 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances,  I  thought  it  would  be 
quite  imprudent  and  unsafe  for  me  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  a  session  for  some  time,  till  I  got  them  brought  more  to- 
gether, and  aware  of  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken.  I  inti- 
mated, first  of  all,  the  propriety  of  looking  out  among  them, 
deliberately  and  conscientiously,  to  be  ready  to  choose  elders, 
when  I  should  have  got  such  a  list  of  members  as  would  war- 
rant the  step.  I  could  have  wished,  in  some  respects,  to  have 
followed  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Chrystie — ^much  easier,  and 
more  adapted  to  my  inexperience, — ^namely,  to  have  received 
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certificates  from  all  who  had  them  from  any  Presbyterian  body 
in  Scotland.  But  the  number  of  those  of  a  late  date,  I  saw, 
were  to  be  few ;  and,  besides,  there  might  be  men  well  qualified 
for  the  ofl&ce  of  an  elder  who  would  thus  be  excluded.  Besides, 
a  number  of  them  would  have  been  from  the  Kirk,  all  of  whom 
I  wished  to  be  satisfied  about  for  myself,  because  I  had  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  certificates  are  easily  got  in  some  cases. 
I  adopted,  therefore,  the  arduous  plan  of  examination,  receiving 
all  the  certificates  I  was  offered,  merely  as  some  satisfaction  to 
me  respecting  their  previous  moral  character.' 

Proceeding  on  the  plan  now  mentioned,  Mr.  Thornton 
examined  all  those  who  claimed  admission  to  the  privileges  of 
membership.  The  number  admitted  to  a  place  on  the  roll  in 
this  way  amounted  to  fifty.  Two  elders  were  elected  by  them, 
and  the  congregation  was  regularly  organized.  In  the  month 
of  June  1834,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed 
among  them  for  the  first  time,  when  eighty  communicants  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
with  a  view  to  erect  a  suitable  place  of  worship  for  the  congre- 
gation, and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  minister.  Here  they  had 
considerable  difficulties  to  encoimter,  both  on  account  of  the 
dearness  of  the  land,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
among  the  people.  It  was  deemed  necessaiy  to  purchase  as 
much  land  as  would  not  only  afford  space  for  a  burying-ground, 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  manse,  but  as  much  also 
as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  horse  and  cow, 
which  were  considered  indispensable  requisites  for  the  comfort- 
able accommodation  of  the  minister  and  family.  . 

While  Mr.  Thornton  made  Whitby  his  headquarters,  he 
preached  every  second  Sabbath,  in  the  forenoon,  at  a  station  in 
the  back  part  of  the  township,  situated  at  a  distance  of  between 
four  and  five  miles;  and  once  a  month,  in  the  forenoon,  he 
preached  at  Pickering,  about  nine  miles  distant,  and  returned 
home  to  his  charge  at  Whitby  in  the  afternoon.  He  preached 
also,  occasionally,  during  the  course  of  the  week,  at  Darlington, 
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Clarke,  and  Port  Hope,  so  that  he  was  most  abundant  in  his 
labours;  and  the  congregation  prospered  under  his  ministry. 
The  following  regulations  adopted  by  the  session,  show  what 
prudence  and  caution  he  exercised  in  the  admission  of  members. 
In  a  communication,  which  he  addressed  to  the  mission  com- 
mittee soon  after  his  settlement,  he  says :  *  As  everything  con- 
nected with  the  order  and  prosperity  of  our  new  congregations 
is  important,  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  regulations 
of  my  session  for  promoting  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  and  purity  in  the 
society  over  which  they  are  set.  As  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  applicants  for  admission  delay  as  long  as  possible 
previous  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  as  that  is  not  only  incon- 
venient for  the  minister,  but  disadvantageous  in  many  cases  to 
the  applicants  themselves,  it  was  found  best  that  I  should 
appoint  such  opportunities  as  I  could  give  at  any  time  for  con- 
versing with  adherents  who  might  wish  it,  with  a  view  to  their 
admission.  Then  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  session,  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  to  hear  my  report  of  such  as  may  thus  have 
attended  me.  If  no  obstacle  appears,  the  names  of  the  appli- 
cants are  then  read  from  the  pulpit  a  month  previous  to  their 
admission,  and  members  are  requested  to  state  objections  or 
recommendations  to  the  session  previous  to  that  time.  This  we 
have  found  to  be  of  immense  advantage,  where  the  population 
is  composed  of  those  little  acquainted.  It  checks  many  who 
might  apply,  and  be  admitted  by  the  session,  while  much  is 
known  to  others  why  they  should  not.  Conscience,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  is  attended  to  when  exposure  is  certain.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasing  and  useful  to  all,  to  have 
members  come  forward  to  give  a  friendly  introduction  to  one 
whom  they  wish  to  have  joined  with  them  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  gospeL  After  this,  admission  takes  place  before  the 
congregation,  though  not  near  a  sacrament.  These,  and  other 
r^ulations  of  a  similar  nature,  make  matters  proceed  smoothly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cautiously,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty 
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to  attend  to  amplications  in  such  a  gradual  way,  that  no  ap- 
pointment around  needs  to  be  postponed  or  interfered  with.' 

Mr.  Thornton  felt,  like  the  other  brethren  who  had  gone  to 
Canada,  that  the  interests  of  that  mission  were  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  labourers  to  cultivate  the 
promising  fields  of  usefulness  that  were  everywhere  opening  up 
in  that  country.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  congrega- 
tions could  be  properly  consolidated,  when  each  of  the  mission- 
aries, besides  his  own  congregation,  had  two  or  three  stations 
under  his  charge,  which  he  was  obliged  to  supply  with  occa- 
sional sermon. 

Mr.  Thornton  expressed  an  earnest  d^ire  that  the  students 
and  preachers  in  this  country  would  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  the  strong  claims  of  Canada  upon  them,  and  that 
they  would  offer  their  services  for  missionary  labour  in  that 
country.  '  Often  do  I  wish,'  said  he,  *  that  I  could  but  for  one 
day  revisit  the  divinity  hall,  or  any  of  those  places,  where  I 
used  to  mingle  with  those  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  that 
I  might  at  least  try  to  rouse  them  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  situation  of  hundreds  of  their  countrymen  in  this  province. 
I  trust  the  committee,  and  others  of  our  brethren,  are  using 
every  means  to  excite  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  useful 
in  the  important  work.  I  am  afraid  that  something  like  the 
idea  of  difficulty  and  privation  prevents  many  from  offering 
their  aid.  Now,  I  wish  all  such  were  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  anxiety  and  labour  incident,  I  believe,  to  every 
sphere  of  labour,  there  is  nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of 
hardship.  And  where  there  is  a  constitution  capable  of  fatigue, 
and  a  mind  duly  interested  in  the  ministerial  work,  there  may 
be  as  much  substantial  happiness  to  be  got  here  as  in  any  part 
of  the  vineyard.  If  any  could  have  cause  to  regret  embarking 
in  this  work,  I  would,  who  had  always  been  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  exposure  to  the 
changes  of  a  variable  climate.  I  have  cause  to  think  that,  to 
my  constant  regular  exercise  in  travelling,  under  the  blessing 
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of  my  Master^  I  owe  the  much  superior  health  I  have  long  had 
to  whatever  I  enjoyed  in  my  native  country.  Truly  have  I 
found  that,  as  my  day,  so  my  strength  is/ 

Two  additional  missionaries  were  sent  to  Canada  in  1834. 
These  were  Mr.  John  Skinner  and  Mr.  John  Cassie.  Mr. 
Skinner  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Arbroath,  toward 
the  end  of  March;  and, .in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month,  he  sailed  from  Dundee  for  the  scene  of  his  future 
labours.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  14th  of  May.  The 
kindness  of  his  heavenly  Father  was  specially  manifested  to- 
ward him,  by  a  deliverance  which  he  experienced  during  the 
eourse  of  his  voyage.  At  one  part  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  en- 
countered a  severe  storm,  which  brought  down  upon  the  deck 
the  trysail,  with  its  booms  and  masts.  After  the  storm  had 
somewhat  abated,  Mr.  Skinner  went  on  deck  to  view  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean,  and  to  contemplate  the  character  of  Him 
who  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  at 
whose  command  the  storm  is  hushed  into  a  calm.  A  huge 
billow  swept  across  the  deck,  carrying  Mr.  Skinner,  and  several 
others,  with  irresistible  force,  to  the  side  of  the  ship ;  and  had 
it  not  been  that  the  trysail,  booms,  and  masts  were  lashed  on 
the  top  of  the  lee  bulwarks,  the  probability  is,  that  they  would 
have  been  washed  overboard.  Mr.  Skinner  received  such  a 
severe  contusion  on  his  back  and  thigh,  that  he  was  unable  to 
leave  his  bed  for  three  days. 

From  Quebec,  Mr.  Skinner  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  that  locality,  being  usefully  employed  in  preach- 
ing in  that  city,  and  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  He 
then  proceeded  farther  into  the  country;  and,  guided  by  the 
directions  which  he  received  from  the  brethren,  he  travelled 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 
preaching  the  gospel  where  he  could  find  an  opening,  and,  in 
some  of  the  districts,  visiting  from  house  to  house.  Among  the 
places  which  he  visited  was  the  township  of  Southwold,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  and  he  was  led,  in  the  providence  of 
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God,  to  fix  upon  this  as  the  scene  of  his  stated  ministry.     The 
following  were  the  circumstances  in  which  he  arrived  at  this 
decision :  '  On  coming  here  at  first,  my  design  was  to  continue 
four  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  other  places,  as  circumstances 
might  warrant.    During  these  four  weeks,  I  visited  ministerially 
as  many  families  as  I  could  well  overtake.    This,  however,  is  a 
very  arduous  undertaking  in  this  coimtry.    I  cared  not  to  what 
denomination  they  might  adhere,  or  if  to  any.     In  some  cases 
I  received  a  cordial  welcome;  in  others,  a  chilling  reception. 
I  was  prepared  to  expect  this.     Before  the  four  weeks  had 
passed,  those  desirous  to  obtain  a  regular  dispensation  of  ordi- 
nances from  us  had  met  at  two  places.    The  result  was,  that 
they  were  unanimously  desirous  that  I  should  locate  myself 
among  them.    I  received  from  them  two  papers,  which  they 
designated  calls,  with  forty-eight  names  affixed  to  one  of  them, 
and  fifty-five  to  the  other.    I  knew  something  of  their  intention 
before  these  papers  were  presented.    There  were  few  encourag- 
ing circumstances  to  induce.    Taking  a  view  of  things  in  a 
worldly  sense,  there  were  none ;  looking  at  the  people  in  re- 
ference to  their  religious  character,  I  know  not  how  to  express 
myself.    They  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  exposed  to 
wolves — ^to  those  who  teach  another  doctrine,  subverting  men's 
souls.     I  evaded  the  importunity  of  individuals ;  but  now  that 
these  papers  were  presented,  accompanied  with  so  many  earnest 
entreaties,  and  looking  upon  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
place,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  the  call  of  providence. 
When  the  people  here  expressed  their  desire  for  my  settlement 
among  them,  I  repeated  to  them  the  exact  footing  upon  which 
I  stood ;  told  them  again  of  the  enlarged  and  generous  efforts 
made  by  the  church  at  home  in  favour  of  the  Canadas,  and 
other  places  abroad,  besides  its  active  and  unremitted  exertions 
in  behalf  of  destitute  districts  of  Scotland,  etc.  etc. ;  and  that  it 
was  right  in  me  to  know  what  they  proposed  to  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  gospel  among  themselves.    They  expressed 
their  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  church  at  home,  and  their  deter- 
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mination  to  do  what  they  could  for  themselves.  They  will  have 
two  places  of  worship  to  build,  before  we  could  be  at  all  pro- 
perly accommodated.  These  will  not  cost  less,  it  is  considered, 
than  800  dollars  each  (£200  currency).  In  one  of  the  places, 
a  meeting  has  been  held  to  devise  ways  and  means ;  but  nothing 
effective  has  been  done.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  station 
will  soon  make  a  strong  effort  In  the  other  station,  the  man 
who  was  the  leader,  and  who  had  the  best  means,  has  been  re- 
moved by  death  since  I  came  here.  This  removal  is  felt  as  a 
public  loss  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Lord,  however, 
has  his  own  way,  and  will  accomplish  his  work  by  what  means 
He  pleases.  No  way  is  apparent  to  me  by  which  they  can 
accomplish  this  undertaking  without  assistance.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  deemed  improper,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  I 
may  be  obliged  to  ask  some  congregations  for  what,  in  their 
benevolence,  they  might  be  disposed  to  give.  Nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  stir  up  the  people  to  do  what  they 
can.' 

When  Mr.  Skinner  commenced  his  labours  in  this  place,  he 
foimd  a  lamentable  indifference  to  religion  prevailing  among 
the  inhabitants.  '  I  might  mention,'  says  he, '  that  the  interests 
of  religion  here  are  at  present  very  low.  In  my  course  of 
visitation  I  have  found  that  formerly  few  families,  compara- 
tively, lived  in  the  habit  of  regular  secret  prayer ;  and  there 
were  only  three  families  in  which  family  worship  was  at  all 
performed.  Those  heads  of  families  with  whom  I  conversed, 
with  a  view  to  joining  with  us  in  church  fellowship,  have  all 
promised  to  attend  to  these  interesting  parts  of  christian  duty. 
I  have  urged  them  upon  their  attention  as  earnestly  and  feel- 
ingly as  I  could;  and  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me 
of  conducting  family  worship  in  the  greater  number  of  their 
&mLlies,  morning  and  evening.  I  have  sought  to  have  this 
opportunity.  In  this  coimtry  it  is  proper,  in  my  view,  always 
to  connect  all  the  parts  of  family  worship  with  ministerial 
visitation.' 
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Like  the  other  missionaries  who  went  to  Canada,  he  had 
several  stations  under  his  charge,  between  which  his  time  and 
attention  were  divided.  Speaking  of  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
he  says :  *  There  are  four  stations  here,  connected  two  and  two, 
by  the  dispensation  of  ordinances  on  alternate  Sabbaths.  At 
each  set  of  stations  we  meet  for  public  worship,  in  one  place  a 
little  past  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  and  in  the  other  at  two  p.m.  We 
worship  in  schoolhouses.  There  is  yet  no  place  appropriated 
for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  township  of  Southwold.  This 
township  lies  on  the  west  of  the  township  of  Yarmouth,  and 
runs  marches  with  it.  One  of  our  stations  (Port  Stanley)  is  in 
Yarmouth,  the  other  three  are  situated  in  Southwold.  The 
stations  occupied  on  one  Sabbath  are  about  four  miles  apart — 
in  the  one  case  somewhat  less,  in  the  other  more.' 

In  the  month  of  May  18^,  the  people  connected  with  the 
four  stations  were  formed  into  two  congregations.  The  names 
of  twenty-two  members  were,  after  due  examination,  enrolled 
in  the  one  congregation,  and  thirty-five  were  enrolled  in  the 
other.  Two  elders  were  elected  in  each  congregation,  and  they 
acted  as  a  united  session.  The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  dispensed  among  them,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  month  of 
September  the  same  year.  Mr.  Skinner  was  assisted  on  the 
occasion  by  his  brother  Mr.  Murray,  who  travelled  for  this 
purpose  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  '  This  was  a  season,'  ob> 
serves  Mr.  Skinner,  '  in  which  I  truly  believe  the  Lord  conde* 
scended  in  a  very  gracious  manner  to  be-  with  his  servants  and 
with  his  people,  to  bless  them,  and  to  do  them  good.  Many 
were  the  tears  that  flowed  down  joyful  countenances.  The 
time  seemed  deeply  interesting  to  those  who  were  merely  occa- 
sional worshippers.  The  accession  to  oux  number  was  six.  It 
would  have  been  greater  had  I  seen  it  my  duty  to  admit  all 
who  applied.  If  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  have  select  congrega- 
tions at  home,  it  is  far  more  so  here.  If  it  is  difficult  to  have 
such  congregations  at  home,  unquestionably  it  is  more  so  here. 
With  applicants  whom  I  deemed  inadmissible  at  present,  I  dealt 
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reiy  freely,  and  candidly  stated  my  objections,  and  refeired  to 
the  word  of  Grod  for  my  support  So  far  as  I  know,  this  method 
was  not  displeasing  to  any.  I  think  it  has  been  profitable  to 
them.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that,  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  amendment  being  afforded,  they  may  yet  be 
cheeifully  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.' 

In  a  short  period  a  decided  change  to  the  better  was  wrought 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Skinner's  labours,  in  the  manners 
and  practices  of  the  surrounding  population.    Soon  after  his 
settlement  he  wrote :  '  In  all  places  prejudices  are  giving  way — 
opposition  is  falling  and  will  falL    One  evidence  that  your 
mission  has  not  been  altogether  maintained  in  vain  in  this 
place,  is  the  moral  effect  which  it  apparently  has  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  remark  passes  currently,  that  it  is  like  another 
place,  especially  on  the  Sabbath.    Not  a  few  who  formerly 
swelled  the  party  for  idle  pastime^  or  joined  the  company  whose 
haunt  was  the  tavern  on  the  Lord's  day,  either  now  occasionally 
attend  on  the  means  of  grace,  or  quietly  stay  at  home.    The 
man,  whose  day  of  traveUmg  on  business  for  many  years  has 
principally  been  the  Sabbath,  has  been  seen  to  dismount  from 
his  horse,  tie  him  to  the  fence,  and  skulk  into  a  house  until 
your  missionary  and  a  few  adherents  might  pass  by.    These 
things,  and  many  more,  may  be  all  true,  and  yet  no  real  workings 
of  the  Spirit  be  manifest    Still,  are  they  not  a  token  for  good  V 
Mr.  John  Cassie,  having  offered  his  services  for  missionary 
labour  in  Canada,  received  ordination  from  the  presbyt^y  of 
Stewartfield,  on  the  2d  of  September  1834;  and  three  weeks 
after  receiving  ordination,  he  sailed  from  Greenock  for  his 
destination  via  New  York.    He  had  laboured  only  for  a  few 
months  in  Canada,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Port  Hope — a  thriving  and  pleascmt  village  situated  on 
the  margin  of  Lake  Ontario.    This  congregation  had  at  one 
period  enjoyed  the  labours  of  a  minister  in  connection  with 
the  United  Synod  of  Canada :  but  after  labouring  among  them 
for  a  few  montiis  he  left  them ;  and  for  a  period  of  five  years 
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they  had  been  destitute  of  any  regular  supply  of  sermon.  Mr. 
Thornton,  both  before  and  after  his  settlement  at  Whitby,  paid 
them  an  occasional  visit;  and  they  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
missionary  settled  among  them.  Mr.  Cassie  accepted  of  the 
call  which  they  gave  him,  and  he  was  inducted  as  their  pastor 
on  the  12th  of  March  1835.  The  nimiber  of  members  con- 
nected with  the  congregation,  when  he  was  first  settled  amongst 
them,  was  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  they  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  A  portion  of  the  members  be- 
longed to  a  station  in  the  interior,  called  Penytown,  and  situated 
at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Port-Hope.  Mr.  Cajssie  had 
both  of  these  places  under  his  pastoral  charge.  He  preached 
at  Port-Hope  every  Sabbath  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  Perrytown 
every  second  Sabbath  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  alternate  Sab- 
bath, in  the  afternoon,  he  preached  at  a  place  called  Clarke, 
where  a  congregation  had  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Port-Hope.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  he  preached  occasionally 
in  destitute  places  during  the  course  of  the  week.  His  congre- 
gation gradually  increased.  During  the  course  of  the  summer 
he  dispensed  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  when  130  communi- 
cants sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  out-stations  of  Perrytown  and  Clarke^ 

In  a  communication  addressed  by  Mr.  Cassie  to  the  mission 
committee,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  labours :  '  To  assist  and  increase,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  love  towards  one  another, 
I  first  established  a  monthly  prayer  meeting,  and  afterwards  a 
weekly  prayer  meeting,  in  the  church  at  Port-Hope.  This,  as 
it  was  altogether  a  new  thing  among  Presbyterians  in  this 
country,  did  not  meet  with  that  support  which  was  anticipated. 
However,  we  still  meet  together ;  and  though  our  numbers  are 
few  on  these  occasions,  we  are  not  discouraged,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  hear  our  prayers,  and 
"grant  us  an  answer  in  peace."    With  too  many  exceptions  to 
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the  contrary,  there  are  some,  we  rejoice  to  say,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  they  are  waUdng  in  the  ''fear  of  God,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  are  adorning  the  doctrines  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour  in  a  life  and  conversation  becoming  the 
gospeL  The  number  of  communicants  in  the  church  at  Port- 
Hope  amounts  to  about  120;  some  of  them,  however,  live  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  and  having  no  means 
of  conveyance  out  of  the  woods,  are  by  no  means  regular  in 
their  attendance.  In  the  winter  I  made  a  tour  into  these  parts, 
and  preached  in  several  destitute  parts  besides  my  usual  places 
of  preaching;  this  can  be  easily  done  in  the  winter  months 
when  the  snow  is  hard,  but  not  so  well  at  other  seasons.  I  still 
preach  at  Penytown,  once  in  the  fortnight,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sabbath.  Being  neither  very  numerous,  nor  very  rich,  they  are 
still  struggling  with  their  place  of  worship,  which  is  not  yet 
finished,  although  subscriptions  have  been  paid  to  a  consider- 
able amount  for  that  purpose.  I  am  confident  that  before  the 
approaching  winter  it  will  be  opened  for  sermon.  The  other 
afternoon  of  Sabbath,  which  was  unoccupied,  I  devoted  for 
some  time  to  Port-Hope,  thinking  that  it  would  help  to  increase 
both  our  means  and  numbers ;  but  the  congregation  of  Clarke, 
lately  formed,  became  so  pressing  for  some  regulaT  supply, 
arguing  that,  now  being  a  part  of  our  church,  they  had  superior 
claims,  that  I  foxmd  it  necessary  to  give  up  sermon  ^at  Port- 
Hope  on  the  afternoon  of  the  alternate  Sabbath,  and  go  to 
Clarke,  which  I  now  do,  and  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  for  some  time,  until  more  assistance  can  be  procured. 
This  division  of  labour  I  find  to  be  much  against  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  the  stated  congregation,  although,  in  present 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Clarke  is  prospering  ex- 
ceedingly. I  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
the  fourth  Sabbath  of  July.  There  were  sixty  communicants, 
many  of  them  &om  our  congregations  in  Scotland,  others  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Secession  in  Ireland.  All 
things  here  seem  to  flourish  exceedingly  under  the  kind  care  and 
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blessing  of  God.  They  are  rejoicing  together,  and  strengthen- 
ing each  other^s  hands  in  the  good  work.  Subscriptions  to 
a  considerable  amount  are  raised  to  build  a  church.  I  had  a 
letter  and  petition  from  Emily  for  supply  of  sermon  from  our 
church.  I  -went  once  on  a  week-day  and  preached ;  but  the 
distance  being  so  great  (thirty  miles),  I  found  it  impossible  to 
go  often ;  and  there  being  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  supply  of 
preachers,  I  could  hold  out  no  hopes.  We  laid  the  petition 
before  the  presbytery  at  our  last  meeting,  but  nothing  could  be 
done.  I  am  in  hopes  Mr.  Thornton  will  get  an  opportunity  of 
giving  tb^m  a  visit.  I  may  now  in  sum  say  that,  all  things 
considered,  our  labour  has  not  altogether  been  in  vain.  The 
people,  in  general,  seem  to  feel  that  a  blessing  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  wish,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  show  the 
sense  they  have  of  the  value  of  those  privileges  confened  upon 
them,  and  their  own  obligations  to  encourage  and  maintain  the 
gospel  and  its  ordinances  by  their  prayers  and  personal  exer- 
tions. We  have  only  to  persevere  and  pray,  and  our  success  is 
certain.* 

Mr.  Oasdie's  labours  in  that  part  of  the  vineyard  where  he 
was  stationed,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  He  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  a  decided  im- 
provement taking  place  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  After  a  few  years  had  elapsed,  he  thus 
writes :  ^The  exigent  of  my  religious  duties  remains  nearly  the 
same  for  the  last  two  or  three  years — ^preadiing  in  the  forenoon 
of  Sabbath  in  Port^Hope,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  Penytown. 
Penytown  is  an  out-station  of  my  congregation,  where  we  have 
now  a  neat  and  comfortable  place  of  worship.  On  the  week- 
days, I  preach  in  different  places  of  my  charge.  Emily  has 
been  receiving  the  usual  supply ;  but  now  Mr.  Dick  has  re- 
ceived a  call  firom  that  station,  which  he  has  accepted,  and  will 
be  settled  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  state  of 
religious  feeling  within  the  bounds  of  my  own  congregation,  in 
the  township  of  Hope,  is  greatly  changed  to  the  better.    In 
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Penjtown,  espedallj,  the  change  is  remarkable,  and  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  who  were  formerly  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  that  neighbourhood.  For  two  or  three 
years  I  was  the  only  TninisteT  who  visited  the  quarter;  but  now 
the  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  have  places  of  worship  and 
constant  s^vice&  Our  congregation,  however,  is  by  far  the 
largest,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  With  only  one  solitary 
exception,  aU  my  congregation  there  is  composed  of  Irish  Pres- 
byterians, from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Most  of  them  were 
Seceders  at  home,  and  are  still  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Secession.  Most  of  them  are  new  settlers  and  poor.  What 
they  contributed  at  home  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  was, 
iadividually,  very  trifling;  and  it  seems  to  make  them  back- 
ward in  doing  great  things  here.  Being  now  free  from  any 
debt  on  their  place  of  worship,  they  are  contributing  more  than 
they  have  done.  Throughout  the  whole  township,  a  manifest 
improvement  is  observable ;  the  Sabbath  is  better  observed  than 
formerly,  and  many  who  are  not  Christians,  and  awfully  pro- 
faned the  Sabbath  in  various  ways,  are  now  ashamed  of  any 
open  acts  of  profanation.'  .  .  .  '  At  the  present  time,  my  con- 
gr^tion  ^eluding  Perrytown)  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
souls,  communicants;  the  attendance  in  Port-Hope  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  Perrytown,  from  eighty 
to  ninety,  as  near  as  I  can  reckon.  We  have  at  present  four 
Sabbath  schools  in  operation  within  the  bounds  of  the  congre- 
gation; the  attendance  in  all,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
children.  The  schools  are  superintended  and  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  my  own  congregation.  We  have  two  prayer  meetings, 
one  in  Port-Hope  and  the  other  in  the  country;  attendance 
very  variable  and  uncertain.  One  of  the  most  difScult  things 
in  Canada  is  to  support  a  constant  and  lively  attendance  on 
prayer  meetings.  The  badness  of  our  roads,  distance  of  parties 
from  one  another,  the  long  hours  of  labour,  arising  from  the 
shortness  of  the  seasons  in  putting  in  and  taking  out  crop, — all 
combine  to  prevent  a  numerous  and  regular  attendance.' 
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In  various  parts  of  Canada  there  were  found  settlements, 
consisting  of  persons  who  had  emigrated  chiefly  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  who  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  English  language.  The  missionaries  in  Canada  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Synod,  that  they  would  authorize  them  to 
employ  two  native  preachers  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  had  been  trained  up  under  Dr.  M'Culloch, 
and  who  were  capable  of  preaching  in  the  language  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  two  preachers  who  joined  the  mission  from 
Nova  Scotia  were  Messrs.  WiUiam  Fraser  and  Alexander 
M'Eenzie.  They  were  persons  who  were  highly  recommended 
by  Dr.  M'Culloch  as  well  qualified,  both  by  their  gifts  and 
their  piety,  for  the  work  which  they  undertook.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  missionaries  that  these  two  brethren  should  be 
employed  chiefly  in  the  Gaelic  districts,  labouring  amongst  the 
Highlanders ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Canada,  the 
church  question  was  agitated  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  at  home ; 
and  the  missionaries  from  Scotland  having  refused  to  accept 
of  the  government  bounty,  the  Highlanders,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  early  prepossessions,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
adherents  of  the  Kirk,  and  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
proffered  services  of  the  brethren  from  Nova  Scotia.  These 
brethren,  however,  afforded  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  vacant 
congregations  who  were  eagerly  looking  for  ministers  from  the 
mother  coimtry ;  and  they  continued  henceforward  to  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  mission. 

During  the  summer  of  1835,  Mr.  Fraser  received  a  caU  from 
the  congregation  of  West  GwilUambury,  on  the  south-west  of 
Lake  Simcoe.  A  considerable  number  of  the  people  in  this 
township  were  emigrants  from  Sutherlandshire.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  application  which  they  made  for  a  Gaelic  minister 
to  be  sent  to  them  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  a  native 
of  Calander,  was  ordained  by  the  United  Secession  presbytery 
of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  and  sent  to  labour  amongst  them. 
While  under  his    ministry,  they  were  connected  with  the 
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United  Sjrnod  of  Upper  Canada.  After  labouring  among  them 
for  some  time,  Mr.  Ferguson  left  them;  and  circumstances 
occurred  which  occasioned  the  separation  of  the  congregation 
into  two  portions.  The  more  numerous  party  being  in  favour 
of  state  endowments,  called  a  minister  that  was  in  connection 
with  the  Kirk ;  the  other  party  connected  themselves  with  the 
mission  presbytery,  and  having  given  a  call  to  Mr.  Fraser,  he 
was  inducted  to  the  pastoral  charge  amongst  them.  Besides 
West  GwiUiambury,  Mr.  Fraser  had  under  his  charge  two  other 
congregations,  namely,  Tecumseh  and  Essa ;  and  he  gave  occa* 
sional  sermon  at  two  stations  (Innisfil  and  King),  each  seven 
miles  distant.  At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  amongst 
them,  the  membership  of  the  three  congregations  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twenty-six.  In  the  course  of  four  years 
the  membership  had  increased  to  ninety-three.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population,  the  distance 
of  the  places  of  worship  firom  each  other,  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  and  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter  from 
interested  parties,  this  measure  of  success  was  in  a  high  degree 
encouraging.  Mr.  Fraser  was  both  surprised  and  grieved  at  the 
amount  of  ignorance  that  prevailed  among  the  people  when  he 
commenced  his  labours  amongst  them;  and  he  complained 
more  of  this  than  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
Speaking  of  some  of  the  discouraging  circumstances  connected 
with  the  situation  which  he  occupied,  he  says :  '  All  these  things 
are  as  nothing  to  the  hardships  and  discouragements  with  which 
the  Canadian  missionary,  who  wishes  to  be  faithful,  meets.  Of 
these,  the  gross  ignorance  of  those,  of  whom  he  is  apt  to  hope 
better  things,  ia  not  the  least  conspicuous.  I  am  grieved  and 
mortified  at  the  necessity  of  sometimes  speaking  to  men  of  grey 
hairs — ay,  and  brought  up  in  the  Secession  Church,  too,  as  if 
they  needed  to  be  fed  with  milk  and  not  with  strong  meat,  and 
to  be  taught  what  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Cod. 
The  difficulty  is  to  do  all  this  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
wisdom,  and  to  avoid  exciting  that  presumption  which  is  the 
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usual  concomitant  of  ignorance.  I  have  good  hopes^  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  of  planting  a  chnich  in  this  region ;  but 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  the  firnit  be  very  rich  or 
abundant' 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  obtained  a  settlement  at  Goderich;  and  in 
connection  with  it  he  had  the  charge  of  two  other  congregations, 
namely,  Stanley  and  Tuckersmith.  Goderich  was  visited  by 
Messrs.  Proudfoot  and  Chiystie,  in  the  exploratory  tour  which 
they  made  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  their  mis- 
sion ;  and  in  their  report  they  gave  the  following  account  of  it : 
'  Goderich  is  so  situated,  both  with  respect  to  the  Lake  (Huron) 
and  the  country  behind  it,  that  it  is  expected  to  become  a  place 
of  great  importance.  There  are  at  present  about  forty  houses. 
More  than  half  the  people  are  Papists,  chiefly  French.  There 
are  fifteen  Methodists,  and  in  the  town  and  country  there  are 
some  Presbyterians.  Of  these  a  few  had  been  in  connection 
with  the  Seceders  in  Scotland,  and  a  few  with  the  Kirk.  We 
preached,  the  one  on  Sabbath,  and  the  other  on  Monday.  The 
people  favourable  to  Presbyterianism  met  after  sermon  on  Mon* 
day,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  erect  in  Goderich  a  place  of 
worship  to  be  in  connection  with  the  United  Associate  Synod 
in  Scotland.  We  promised  to  send  them  a  supply  of  sermon 
as  soon  as  we  shall  have  it,  and  on  the  day  following  left  them, 
giving  thanks  to  God,  who  had  made  our  way  prosperous. 
Goderich  is  fifty-eight  miles  from  London,  between  which  towns 
there  is  a  road  cut  in  the  forest,  such  as  Canadian  roads  are.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  Messrs.  Proudfoot  and  Chrystie  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Goderich,  and  they  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  the  infant  congrega- 
tion :  '  Goderich  is  three  times  as  large  as  when  we  visited  it 
in  1833.  An  episcopal  minister,  sent  out  from  England,  arrived 
while  we  were  in  the  village.  There  are  some  Methodists,  and 
a  few  Catholics,  chiefly  French;  but  there  is  no  minister  of 
these  denominations.  The  place  is  very  destitute  of  religious 
advantages,  and,  according  to  report,  the  population  is  careless 
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and  dissipated.  In  1833  we  erected  Godench  into  a  pieacliing 
^tion ;  but  as  we  had  no  pieachers  to  send,  and  as  it  is  at 
such  a  distance  from  any  of  our  mimsters,  we  have  not  been 
able  till  of  late  to  send  to  them  any  supply.  We  were  there^ 
foie  glad  when  we  heard  that  Mr.  Home  had  settled  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  not  doubting  that  he  would  build  up  our  cause 
there.  So  soon  as  we  knew  that  he  had  left  the  place,  we  sent 
Messra  Fraser  and  M'Eemde,  each  two  Sabbaths,  whose  ser- 
vices were  highly  respected.  We  gathered  the  pe6ple  together, 
got  the  blanks  which  had  taken  place  in  the  committee  filled 
up,  and  added  some  more  names  to  it,  making  in  all  fifteen. 
The  only  place  which  can  be  had  for  public  worship  on  Sab- 
baths is  the  schoolhouse, — a  very  comfortable  place ;  and  that 
can  be  had  only  the  half  of  each  Sabbath,  the  Episcopalians 
having  it  the  other  half.  Our  people,  therefore,  resolved  to 
build  a  house  for  themselves.  The  necessary  steps  were  taken 
to  raise  money.  After  our  former  visit  to  Goderich,  we  applied 
to  the  Canada  Company  for  ground  to  build  upon.  They  gave 
us  two  town  lots,  and  promised  100  dollars  to  help  to  build  the 
church.  These  town  lots  are  regularly  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  company  as  given  to  the  church  in  connection  with,  and 
imder  the  superintendence  of,  the  United  Associate  Synod  of 
the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland.  We  were  very  much  pleased 
with  the  people  and  the  place.  Our  opinion  is,  that  Goderich 
will  require  a  minister  for  itself,  to  preach  every  Sabbath,  and 
to  teach  a  Sabbath  school.  We  promised  to  send  either  Mr. 
M'Kenzie  or  Mr.  Fraser  as  soon  as  our  mission  shall  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  our  stationing  a  minister  in  Goderich.  He  will  have 
many  dif&culties  to  contend  with — difficulties  which  he  will 
not  feel  till  he  begin  to  form  a  church.  All  that  we  dare  say 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  very  destitute,  and  that  there  is  an  opening 
for  good-doing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  God  will  answer  our 
prayers,  in  blessing  his  own  ordinances  when  they  shall  be 
established  here.' 
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When  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  settled  at  Goderich  in  1835,  the 
number  of  members  connected  with  the  congregation  was  only 
sixteen.  It  speedily  increased  under  his  ministry ;  and  by  a 
return  made  in  1839,  we  find  that  in  that  year  the  membership 
amounted  to  fifty-nine.  His  labours  were  divided  between 
Goderich  and  the  two  congregations  already  mentioned, — 
namely,  Stanley  and  Tuckersmith.  These  townships  were 
situated  on  the  London  Soad,  in  the  Huron  tract,  and  they 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  London  and  Goderich.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Presbyterians,  and 
many  of  them  were  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
following  particulars  were  stated  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie  when  he 
entered  upon  his  labours  amongst  them :  '  In  Stanley  all  the 
presbyterian  party,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families, 
have  become  members  of  the  congregation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  mis* 
sionaries.  In  that  settlement  I  find  it  necessary  to  preach  in 
the  GaeUc  language,  as  the  generality  of  the  Highland  people 
do  not  understand  much  of  an  English  discourse.  Tuckersmith 
presents  a  large  and  promising  field  of  missionary  labour.  The 
greater  number  of  Presbyterians  in  that  township  express  a 
willingness  to  connect  themselves  with  our  church.  The  com- 
pany promise  to  give  them  a  lot  of  land  on  which  to  build 
a  church,  and  to  every  appearance  a  commodious  house  of 
worship  will  be  erected  there  next  year.' 

Mr.  M'Kenzie's  beginning  at  both  of  these  places  was  small. 
He  commenced  his  labours  at  Stanley  with  sixteen  members, 
and  at  Tuckersmith  with  thirteen.  But  his  labours  in  these 
townships  were  equally  successful  as  at  Goderich,  for  in  a 
return  made  in  1839 — four  years  after  his  induction — the 
membership  of  Stanley  was  thirty-nine,  and  the  membership  of 
Tuckersmith  was  fifty-six,  , 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  in 
1834,  it  was  agreed  that  the  missionaries  in  Canada  should  be 
erected  into  a  presbytery,  '  imder  the  name  and  designation  of 
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the  Missionary  Presbytery  of  the  Ganadas,  in  connection  with 
the  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scot- 
land.' In  accordance  with  this  deed  of  Synod,  the  brethren 
in  Canada  met  at  Toronto  on  the  25th  December  the  same 
year,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery  imder  this 
designation.  The  roll  of  the  presbytery,  when  first  prepared, 
contained  the  names  of  the  following  members :  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Proudfoot,  Thomas  Chrystie,  William  Taylor,  George 
Murray,  Bobert  Thornton,  James  Skinner,  John  Cassie,  Wil- 
liam Eraser,  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  ministers ;  and  Elliot  Grieve 
and  John  Mitchell,  ruling  elders.  All  of  these  were  present  at 
the  formation  of  the  presbytery,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Eraser,  and  Grieve.  Mr.  Chrystie  was  elected  mode- 
rator, and  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  appointed  to  act  as  clerk.  In 
connection  with  the  presbjrtery  there  were  thirteen  regularly- 
organized  congregations,  and  fourteen  preaching  stations.  Mr. 
William  Jenkins,  minister  of  Bichmond  Hill,  being  present, 
requested  leave  to  address  the  presbytery;  which  being  granted, 
he  stated  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  and  the  wish  of  the  con- 
gr^ation  under  his  care,  to  be  received  into  the  presbytery. 
'  He  stated  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada ;  that  having  been  educated  in  the  Secession,  he  was 
glad  to  have  an  opportimity  of  connecting  himself  with  a 
church  which  maintained  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  believe  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  (Jod,  and  which,  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  he 
had  gloried  in  asserting  and  maintaining.'  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  a  deputation  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  visit 
his  congr^ation,  to  examine  into  their  order,  and  to  learn  their 
wishes,  so  that  all  parties  might  be  fuUy  prepared  for  uniting 
at  next  meeting.  The  result  of  the  visit  by  the  deputation 
proving  satisfactory,  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  congregation  were, 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  received  into  connection  with  the 
presbytery. 

Messrs.  Proudfoot  and  Chrystie  were  appointed  a  deputation 
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to  visit  all  the  churches  and  stations  irnder  the  care  of  the 
presbytery,  '  in  order  to  examine  into  their  state,  to  give  such 
advice  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  encourage,  comfort, 
and  strengthen  them.'  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  ,'  that  in 
the  settlement  of  ministers  for  the  future,  they  be  admitted 
or  ordained  according  to  the  established  forms  in  the  United 
Associate  Synod;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery,  the 
right  of  individuals  sent  out  as  missionaries,  to  receive  and 
accept  calls  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  which  was  indispensable 
before  the  establishment  of  a  presbytery,  has  ceased,  now  that 
said  missionaries  have  been  constituted  a  presbytery/  It  was 
also  recommended  to  all  the  congregations  and  stations  under 
the  inspection  of  the  presbytery, '  to  meet  for  devotional  exer- 
cises, on  those  Sabbaths  when  they  have  no  sermon ;  that  on 
these  occasions  the  youth  be  catechised ;  and  that  said  devo* 
tional  exercises  be  conducted  by  the  elders,  or  by  those  whom 
they  may  ask  to  take  part  with  them  in  the  services/ 

Connected  with  the  presbytery,  when  it  was  first  formed, 
there  were  thirteen  congregations  regularly  formed,  and  four- 
teen preaching  stations ;  and  to  supply  these  congregations  and 
stations  there  were  only  nine  brethren.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  distances  which  they  had  to  travel  every  Sabbath, 
and  the  fatiguing  journeys  which  they  undertook  during  the 
course  of  the  week,  it  was  no  ordinary  amount  of  labour  which 
they  had  to  undergo.  Only  a  few  years  elapsed,  when  a  de- 
cided improvement  was  observable  in  those  localities  that  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  their  laboura  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  mission,  the 
committee  at  home  were  enabled  to  say:  '  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  Synod  has  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  on  Canada,  the 
benefit  of  which  wOl  be  felt  through  many  generations,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  mission;  and  it  would  give  them 
unfeigned  regret  were  it  not  vigorously  supported  and  greatly 
extended.  Many  thousands  have  been,  by  means  of  it,  sup- 
plied with  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  who  must  otherwise 
have  been  destitute  of  it;  multitudes  have  been  prevented 
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from  falling  into  a  state  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  with 
i^azd  to  their  spiritual  interests,  who  were  connected  with  the 
chnich  at  home  before  their  emigration ;  and  many  who  here 
n^ected  eternal  things,  have  been  there  brought  to  a  better 
mind.  The  Sabbath  is  better  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
misfiionary  stations,  open  immorality  is  less  flagrant,  knowledge 
is  advancing,  the  ordinances  of  religion  are  more  generally  and 
carefully  observed,  and  in  many  cases  enthusiastic  and  heretical 
views  of  religion,  so  apt  to  be  prepagated  in  a  half  christianized 
community,  have  been  efiectually  banished/ 

"While  the  Synod  in  Scotland  were  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Canadian  mission,  and  while  they  were  resolved  to 
give  it  every  support,  they  felt  greatly  fettered  in  their  opera- 
tions for  want  of  funds,  and  also  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  tiiey  had  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  preachers  to  under- 
take the  mission.  Though  the  mission  fund  of  the  Synod  had 
increased,  and  was  increasing,  yet  it  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
extent  of  the  Synod's  operations  abroad.  In  addition  to  the 
demands  that  were  made  upon  it  for  the  support  of  the 
Canadian  missionaries, — ^the  greater  part  of  whom  were  still 
dependent  upon  the  fund, — ^the  Synod  had  lately  embarked 
in  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies,  and  they  were  also  extensively 
engaged  in  home  missionary  operations ;  and  the  sum  collected 
by  the  united  contributions  of  the  church  for  these  purposes 
did  not  amount  at  the  present  period  (1835)  to  more  than 
£167S. 

With  the  view  of  exciting  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  the  Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  April  1835^ 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  pastoral  address  on  the 
subject  of  missions,  to  be  read  in  all  the  congregations  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Synod ;  and  when  they  met  in  the  month 
of  October,  the  same  year,  they  adopted  the  following  feso- 
lution :  *  Agreed  that,  to  meet  the  existing  deficiency  of  funds, 
and  the  pressing  demands  for  exttaordinsoy  msssicmary  opera- 
tion, deputations  shall  be  sent  to  visit  the  churches,  for  the 
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purpose  of  laying  before  them  the  facts  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent interesting  position  of  our  church  in  missionary  matters, 
and  permanently  raising  the  amount  of  missionary  contri- 
butions; it  being  provided  that  where  the  presbyteries  or 
congregations  undertake  to  discharge  this  important  duty  for 
themselves,  notice  of  this  intention  shall  be  sent  to  the  sub- 
committee on  home  missions,  and  the  deputation  shall  not  visit 
these,  but  they  shall  be  expected  to  report  at  next  meeting 
of  Synod.' 

An  excellent  address  on  the  subject  of  missions  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Synod's  committee,  and  circulated  among  the 
congregations.  The  eloquent  and  powerful  appeals,  which  the 
address  contained,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  address  wiU  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  success  of  missions :  '  As  the  Chris- 
tian  can  never  become  entirely  stationary  in  his  spiritual 
course,  but  must  retrograde  if  he  does  not  advance,  so  that 
church  which  has  already  embarked  in  missionary  enterprise, 
must  necessarily  suffer — suffer  in  spirit  and  in  holy  habits  of 
liberality — if  she  desist  from  prosecuting  it;  for,  when  the 
moving  power  has  ceased  to  operate,  the  moral  machinery  will 
contract  rust,  and  if  ever  it  be  made  to  revolve  again,  cannot 
be  impelled  anew  without  additional  powers  and  extraordinary 
exertion.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  churches  as  well  as 
of  individuals ;  and,  if  the  present  favourable  opportunity  of 
doing  good  be  lost,  a  time  equally  auspicious  may  never  return, 
and  we  may  be  left  far  behind  others  in  the  heavenly  course. 
A  missionary  spirit  is  abroad — ^is  stirring  amongst  us ;  and  we 
shall  be  wanting  to  God  and  to  man  if  we  do  not  avail  our- 
selves of  it  zealously,  and  apply  it,  with  wisdom  and  energy,  to 
its  grand  and  appropriate  objects.  The  evangelization  of  the 
world  is  a  high  and  glorious  undertaking,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  possess  unwonted  facilities,  particularly  in 
certain  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  shall  it,  nevertheless,  be  im- 
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(lone  ?  There  are  moral  wastes  of  vast  extent  in  our  world, 
and  shall  we  not  do  what  in  us  lies  to  cultivate  them,  and 
"  make  them  blossom  as  the  rose  ? "  Yea,  the  fields  are  in 
inany  places  "  already  white  unto  the  harvest ;"  and  should  we 
not  comply  with  the  will  of  the  Great  Husbandman,  and 
co-operate  with  his  other  servants  in  "  sending  forth  labourers 
into  the  harvest,"  who  may  gather  fruit  unto  eternal  life  ?  The 
heathen  are  "  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  which  we  might 
impart;  and  if  we  withhold  the  precious,  the  needful  boon, 
shall  we  not  be  accessory  to  their  perdition, — can  we  indeed  be 
**  guiltless  of  their  blood?"'  .  .  .  *  We  beseech  you  then,  beloved 
brethren,  by  all  the  worth  of  precious  immortal  souls ;  by  all 
that  is  interesting  in  the  favour,  or  alarming  in  the  wrath  of 
God ;  by  the  tears  and  agonies  of  the  Saviour,  who  wept  over 
the  lost  and  reprobate ;  by  the  high  honour  of  co-operating 
with  God  in  the  greatest  of  all  his  works ;  by  the  joys  of 
heaven  that  wiU  be  augmented,  and  the  glories  of  eternity  that 
win  be  brightened,  by  the  success  of  this  godlike  undertaking, — 
that  ye  be  neither  supine  nor  niggardly,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  work  to  which  we  are  now  inviting  you.  "  Devise 
great  things,  and  God  will  do  great  things."  Arise !  for  the 
conversion  of  a  ruined  world  summons  you ;  the  cry  of  perish- 
ing millions  urges  you;  the  auspicious  aspects  of  providence 
invite  you ;  and  angels  from  on  high  beckon  you  to  this  great 
enterprise,  and  will  cheer  you  on  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 
And,  truly,  if  we  who  "  tarry  at  home "  are  permitted  "  to 
divide  the  spoil,"  it  well  becomes  us  to  minister  supplies  to 
those  who  have  gone  forth  "  to  the  wars  of  the  world — to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  J' ' 

As  there  was  a  lack  of  missionaries  as  well  as  of  funds,  the 
committee  who  prepared  the  above  address  made  an  appeal  at 
the  same  time  to  ministers  and  preachers,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  them  to  go  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  brethren 
who  were  labouring  in  Canada.  After  mentioning  the  frequent 
and  urgent  applications  for  help,  that  were  made  by  the  Canadian 
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missionaries,  they  said :  '  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  inirite, 
and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  some  of  you  to  oflFer  yourselves  for 
the  mission.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that,  notwith- 
standing repeated  calls  of  this  nature,  eighteen  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  sub-committee  have  received  a  single  applica- 
tion. What  can  be  the  cause  of  tins  backwardness  ?  Are  all 
of  you  so  wedded  to  home  by  ties  that  must  not  be  broken, 
that  when  the  necessities  of  Canada  are  pointed  out,  and 
facilities  ofiTered  for  carrjring  the  gospel  to  it,  none  of  you  can 
lawfully  say,  ''Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me?"  Are  all  our 
preachers  so  fully  occupied  at  home  that  their  services  cannot 
be  spared  ?  Is  there  not  a  single  minister  who  could,  without 
injury  to  his  present  congregation,  resign  his  charge  and  under- 
take the  oversight  of  another  in  a  distant  country,  where  the 
people  are  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ?  Is  it  true  that 
there  iore  thousands  who,  year  after  year,  leave  our  shores  to 
settle  in  the  North  American  colonies  with  a  view  to  their 
worldly  advantage?  and  shall  there  be  few  found  among  us 
willing  to  emigrate  to  the  same  quarter,  with  a  view  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  spiritual 
interests  of  inmiortal  souls  ?  We  call  upon  you,  dear  brethren, 
to  bethink  yourselves,  whether  it  be  your  duty,  as  the  pro- 
fessed servants  of  God,  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  to  decline  to 
comply  with  this  invitation.  We  call  on  you  to  compare  the 
need  which  exists  for  your  labours  in  this  country,  so  abim- 
dantly  supplied  with  spiritual  privileges,  with  the  crying  wants 
of  Canada,  so  destitute  of  these  precious  advantages.  We  bid 
you  consider  the  obligations  under  which  you  lie  to  Him  to 
whom  you  have  devoted  your  all,  to  lay  out  your  talents  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  his  honour  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
gospel ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  his  providence  calls  you  to 
no  important  or  promising  sphere  of  service  at  home,  we  press 
upon  you  the  duty  of  transferring  your  exertions  to  that  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  which  presents  itself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic' 
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The  exertions  that  were  made  by  the  Synod  to  increase  the 
mission  fund  were  in  a  high  degree  successfuL  The  amount 
collected  during  the  year  1836  was  more  than  double  of  what 
was  collected  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  increase  of  the  fund,  two  brethren  were  sent  to  reinforce 
the  mission  in  Canada, — ^these  were  Mr.  James  Eoy  and  Mr. 
George  Lawrence.  The  former  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Stirling  and  FaUdrk,  and  the  latter  by  the  presbyteiy  of 
Stewartfield,  with  a  view  to  the  mission ;  and  they  sailed  for 
their  destination  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Their  arrival  in 
Canada  proved  a  source  of  joy  to  the  brethren,  whose  energies 
were  overtasked  by  the  number  of  congregations  that  were 
looking  to  them  for  a  supply  of  the  bread  of  life.  In  a  com- 
munication which  Mr.  Boy  sent  home  to  the  committee,  soon 
after  his  arrival^  he  states  the  impression  that  was  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  witnessing  the  result  of  the  labours  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  mission.  He  says:  'I  have 
been  much  gratified  in  finding  that  so  much  good  has  been 
done  by  your  missionaries.  Ko  one  could  see  what  I  have 
seen,  during  the  short  while  I  have  been  in  the  country,  of  the 
firuit  of  their  labour,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Synod  have  acted  wisely  in  fixing  upon  this  interesting,  but 
formerly  much  neglected,  country  as  a  field  for  missionary 
labour.' 

Before  Mr.  Boy  obtained  a  permanent  situation  in  Canada, 
his  time  was  usefully  employed  in  itinerating  labours.  He 
appears  to  have  conmienced  his  missionary  work  in  Chatham, 
where  he  was  stationed  for  a  few  weeks.  When  he  first  visited 
that  locality,  he  found  in  it  a  great  destitution  of  the  means 
of  grace.  *  One  object,'  he  says,  '  of  my  appointment  was  to 
converse  with  the  people  there,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  congregation  could  be  formed  in  that  part  of 
the  province.  Chatham  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  seventy-four  miles  below  London, 
and  about  ten  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  St  Clair.     I  was 
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not  long  theie  until  I  discovered  a  number  of  countiymen,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  destitution. 
Some  of  them  had  not  heard  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  preach 
for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  there 
is  no  Presbyterian  clergyman  settled  within  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  of  Chatham.  One  pious  individual  I  met  with, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  in  one  of  our  congregations  in 
Scotland,  told  me  that  she  could  not  think  of  the  privU^es 
which  she  formerly  enjoyed,  and  her  present  destitute  condi- 
tion, without  entering  into  the  feelings  of  the  captive  Jews, 
"  who  sat  down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  wept  when  they 
remembered  Zion."  During  the  time  I  was  in  that  quarter,  I 
preached  in  Chatham  on  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath,  in  Louis- 
ville, another  considerable  village  six  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
in  the  evening ;  and  on  week-days  I  took  with  me  a  guide  and 
went  out  to  the  woods,  and  preached  wherever  I  could  find 
an  audience.  I  found  this  mode  of  travelling  in  the  month 
of  December  very  fatiguing,  but  I  was  amply  rewarded  by  the 
reception  I  uniformly  met  with.  In  two  instances  I  came 
altogether  unexpectedly  upon  a  small  colony  of  Seceders ;  one 
of  them  was  chiefly  composed  of  individuals  who  had  formerly 
been  in  connection  with  our  congregations  in  Bridge  of  Teith 
and  Dunblane.  I  need  not  say  the  meeting  was  a  joyful  one 
both  to  them  and  to  me.  Chatham,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  it 
be  regularly  supplied  with  sermon,  would  ere  long  become  a 
very  flourishing  congregation.  I  conversed  with  fifty-four 
individuals  who  have  petitioned  the  presbytery  to  be  formed 
into  a  congregation.  They  will  be  joined  by  many  more,  if  the 
presbytery  can  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  obtaining  any- 
thing like  a  regular  supply  of  sermon.  But  this  I  am  afraid 
the  presbjrtery,  owing  to  the  many  other  demands  that  wiD  be 
made  upon  them,  wiU  be  unable  to  do;  and  Chatham,  like 
some  other  of  our  congregations,  must  for  a  time  languish  for 
want  of  sermon,' 

The  next  scene  of  labour  occupied  by  Mr.  Eoy  was  Toronto. 
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Conceming  this  place,  he  says : '  Upon  my  arrival  there  I  found  a 
small  congregation,  consisting  of  ten  members.  In  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  supply  of  sermon,  they  had  rented  a  large  hall, 
which  is  to  cost  twenty  pounds  annually,  and  fitted  up  so  as  to 
make  it  a  comfortable  place  of  worship.  I  laboured  among 
them  for  nearly  five  weeks — ^preaching  twice  on  Sabbath,  and 
visiting  firom  ''house  to  house"  on  the  week-days,  wherever  I 
had  reason  to  think  my  services  would  be  acceptable ;  and  as 
this  latter  is  a  part  of  ministerial  duty  that  has  hitherto  been 
very  much  neglected  in  Toronto,  I  did  not  need  to  complain 
of  want  of  work.  The  audience  upon  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
gradually  on  the  increase,  was  seldom  less  than  a  hundred — 
sometimes  upwards  of  two  hundred.  We  held  a  prayer  meet- 
ing every  Tuesday  evening ;  the  average  attendance  was  about 
forty.  The  last  Sabbath  I  was  there,  I  dispensed  to  them  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  we  had  an  addition  of 
twenty-six  members.  In  all,  the  number  of  members  amounts 
to  thirty-five.  A  considerable  number  more  would  have  joined 
us,  could  I  have  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
regular  supply  of  sermon.  Toronto  ia,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
promising  field  of  labour.  The  population  amounts  to  some- 
where about  ten  thousand ;  and  the  opposition  which  we  wiU 
have  to  encounter  is  not  very  formidable.  I  am  convinced, 
that  if  a  zealous  and  acceptable  minister  could  be  set  down 
here  without  delay,  we  would  have  a  flourishing  congregation 
before  long.' 

After  Mr.  Eoy  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  itinerat- 
ing labours,  he  received  calls  from  three  congregations,  namely, 
firom  Dumfries,  Beverly,  and  Chatham.  He  accepted  of  the 
call  given  him  by  Dumfries  and  Beverly,  as  these  congregations 
had  been  longer  in  a  state  of  vacancy  than  that  of  Chatham ; 
and  his  induction  took  place  early  in  1839.  By  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  the  two  congregations,  it  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Boy  should  preach  two  Sabbaths  at  a  time  in  DumMes, 
and  every  third  Sabbath  in  Beverly.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Boy's 
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induction,  the  country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  that  had  taken  place.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  left  the  country,  and  those  who  remained  were  subjected  to 
great  inconvenience — being  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and 
families,  and  to  go  to  a  distant  part  of  the  province  and  bear 
arms  in  its  defence.  The  inhabitants  of  Beverly,  in  particular, 
were  much  harassed  in  this  way.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Boy  went  to  preach  to  his  congregation  in  that  place,  he  found, 
on  the  Sabbath  morning,  that  all  the  male  members  of  the  con- 
gregation had  been  called  away  except  three.  Besides  labouring 
in  the  two  congregations  that  have  now  been  mentioned,  Mr. 
Boy  supplied,  along  with  Mr.  Chrystie,  the  station  of  Puslinch, 
Paisley  Block,  Arie  Mossa,  and  NichoL 

In  a  communication  which  Mr.  Boy  sent  home  soon  after 
his  induction,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  labours: 
'  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  getting  on  as  well  as  I  could 
have  expected.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  province  has  been 
anything  but  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  religion.  Many 
within  the  last  twelve  months  have  left  the  province  altogether ; 
and  those  who  remain  have  had  their  attention  so  much  occu- 
pied with  politics,  that  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  them  to  attend  to  higher  and  more  important  matters. 
Still,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  both  the  congregations  which  I 
have  the  charge  of,  have  been  progressing.  As  formerly,  I 
preach  two  out  of  every  three  Sabbaths  in  Dumfries,  and  one 
in  Beverly.  The  number  of  members  in  both  has  been  in- 
creasing. About  six  months  ago,  I  commenced  in  Dumfries  a 
Sabbath  school,  which  is  succeeding  greatly  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. Many  have  sent  their  children  to  the  school,  who 
have  never  been  seen  worshipping  with  us  themselves.  It  will, 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  the  means  of  doing  much 
good.  Besides  preaching  in  destitute  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  week-days,  I  go,  after  preaching  twice  in  Dumfries, 
every  third  Sabbath  to  Brantford,  and  preach  there  in  the 
evening.     It  will  be  a  considerable  while  before  a  congregation 
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can  be  formed  there.    Although  the  population  is  considerable, 
jet,  like  most  other  towns  in  Canada,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
church-going  population.     I  never  enter  it  on  Sabbath  without 
having  my  feelings  shocked     I  cannot  get  to  our  place  of  wor- 
ship without  having  to  pass  through  amongst  those  who  are 
engaged  in  horse-racing,  foot-ball,  or  some  other  amusement. 
Indeed,  from  the  appearance  of  Brantford  on   Sabbath,  one 
would  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  he  did  not  know  it  other- 
wise, that  it  was  the  Lord's  day  at  all     One  thing  I  have 
observed  is,  that  wherever  our  missionaries  have  got  congrega- 
tions established,  there  is  always  some  external  decency  mani- 
fested with  regard  te  the  Sabbath ;  but  in  Brantford,  and  in 
many  other  places,  where  nothing  but  Episcopalians  are  to  be 
found,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    Both  the  Independents 
and  the  American  Presbyterians  have  attempted  to  form  con- 
grega4don8  in  Brantford,  and  have  failed.    Both  parties  built  a 
church,  and  both  are  standing  empty.    The  greater  part  who 
attend  any  church,  attend  in  the  forenoon  the  Episcopalian,  and 
devote  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  te  amusement.     My 
audience  generally  does  not  consist  of  more  than  fifty  or  sixty ; 
and  not  more  than  one-half  of  these,  I  should  think,  reside  in 
the  town  of  Brantford.    The  American  Presbyterians  give  us 
the  use  of  their  church,  and  attend  themselves  upon  sermon. 
As  yet,  this  station  has  been  able  te  do  very  little  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel ;  but  as  Brantford  is  a  very  destitute  place, 
and  as  my  going  there  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  my  other 
engagemente,  I  am  determined  te  persevere.     It  only  costs  me 
an  extra  sermon,  and  sixteen  miles  extra  riding  the  Sabbath  I 
preach  there ;  and  as  I  enjoy  excellent  health,  this  I  can  easily 
bear.    As  hopeless  places  as  Brantford  have  often  afterwards 
turned  out  welL     "The  day  of  small  things  is  not  to  be 
despised."    The  other  stations  which  I  visit  occasionally,  along 
with  Mr.  Chrystie,  namely,  Nichol,  Arie  Mossa,  Paisley  Block, 
Puslinch,  are  all  in  a  thriving  condition.     All  of  them  now 
have  built  churches,  or  are  in  the  act   of  building   them. 
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Nothing  now  is  wanting  to  make  some  of  them  good  congre- 
gations, but  a  regular  supply  of  sermon.  They  are  chiefly 
dependent  on  Mr.  Chrystie  and  myself  for  sermon,  and  neither 
of  us  can  visit  them  so  often  as  they  would  require — ^not  above 
once  in  the  six  weeks,  and  which,  divided  amongst  four  congre- 
gations, makes  but  a  scanty  supply.' 

In  a  subsequent  commimication,  Mr.  Boy  gives  a  gratifying 
account  of  the  exertions  which  his  congregations  were  making 
for  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances,  and  he  loudly  reiterates 
the  cry  for  more  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  Canada.  He  says : 
'  Both  of  my  congregations  have  been  increasing,  although, 
owing  to  the  state  in  which  the  province  has  been,  and  my 
frequent  necessary  absence,  not  so  rapidly  as  I  coidd  have 
wished.  In  Dumfries,  although  the  congregation  does  not  con- 
sist of  much  more  than  fifty  members,  and  a  number  of  these 
poor  and  not  able  to  give  much,  yet  they  have  during  the  past 
year,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  pounds  currency,  which  they  pro- 
mised me,  paid  off  thirty  pounds  of  their  debt.  The  Sabbath 
school  which  I  commenced  here  has  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. There  are  at  present  upwards  of  forty  on  my  list,  and 
some  of  them  are  making  considerable  progress.  Beverly,  too, 
has  been  making  considerable  exertions.  They  have  now  com- 
pleted a  very  comfortable  place  of  worship,  and  have  no  debt. 
They  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  in  a  state  to  do  more  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  constant  attendance,  but  also  from  their  punctu- 
ality in  attending  to  the  other  duties  of  religion,  that  many  at 
both  places  are  receiving  good.  One  of  my  most  regular  atten- 
dants is  an  Indian  chie£  He  frequently  brings  one  or  two 
other  Indians  along  with  him ;  but  at  any  rate  he  is  never  ab- 
sent himself.  I  have  had  only  one  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  understands  the  nature 
of  the  gospel,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity.  In 
Brantford  I  stiU  continue  to  preach  at  least  once  a  month. 
Here  the  prospect  is  not  very  encouraging;  but  owing  to  its 
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importance  as  a  town,  and  its  extensive  spiritual  destitution,  I 
have  still  seen  it  to  be  my  duty  to  persevere.  The  attendance  is 
becoming  somewhat  more  numerous.  The  other  congregations, 
which  I  visit  occasionally  along  with  Mr.  Chrystie — Nichol, 
Arie  Mossa,  Paisley  Block,  and  Puslinch — ^are  all  beginning  to 
languish  for  want  of  supply.  In  the  beginning  of  last  summer 
we  encouraged  them,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of 
more  assistance  arriving  before  long.  The  season  passed,  and 
no  one  came ;  and  now  they  are  becoming  very  much  dispirited. 
Of  late,  too,  another  congregation  which  requires  a  supply  of 
sermon,  has  been  thrown  upon  our  hand — ^West  Dumfries. 
This  congregation  was  formed,  and  continued,  till  of  late,  under 
the  pastoral  inspection  of  Mr.  Murray ;  but,  owing  to  circum* 
stances,  both  parties  applied  to  the  presbytery  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  connection  which  subsisted  betwixt  them.  The  presby- 
tery judged  it  proper  to  comply  with  their  request.  In  the 
meantime  its  supply  has  devolved  on  Mr.  Chrystie  and  myself. 
You  will  easily  perceive  that  we  have  far  more  work  upon  hand 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  manage.  Eight  congregations  and 
three  stations  are  far  more  than  any  two  individuals  can  attend 
to  with  advantage.  I  do  hope  that  the  Synod  will  send  us 
some  assistance  before  long.' 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who  arrived  in  the  province  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Roy,  commenced  his  missionary  labours  in 
Toronto.  He  next  visited  in  succession  the  townships  of 
Hamilton,  Guelph,  Puslinch,  Nichol,  Nissouri,  and  Westminster, 
preaching  not  only  on  Sabbath,  but  also  during  the  course  of 
the  week.  Wherever  he  went  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception from  the  people.  '  I  have  been  much  gratified,'  he  says, 
'  by  the  cordiality  and  kindness  manifested  to  the  preacher,  by 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  in  all  the  stations  to  obtain  supply  of 
sermon,  and  by  the  readiness,  in  most  instances,  to  make  suit- 
able exertions  for  the  enjoyment  of  divine  ordinances.  That 
more  has  not  been  done  by  them,  in  the  way  of  contribution 
and  support  of  the  mission,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,^ 
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when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Such  as 
enter  into  the  bush,  and  settle  down  with  but  slender  means, 
have  generally  a  long  and  serious  struggle,  ere  they  can  do  more 
than  barely  provide  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  of  this  class 
many  of  the  people  are  made  up/  The  impression  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  by  what  he  witnessed,  was 
similar  to  what  had  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
brethren  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  mission,  namely,  that 
there  was  a  lamentable  deficiency  among  the  people  of  the 
means  of  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  Synod  had  been 
well  directed  in  fixing  upon  Canada  as  a  field  of  missionary 
labour.  He  states  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion :  *  The  longer  I  am  in  this  country,  I  become  the  more 
deeply  convinced  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  mission. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  field  more  interesting,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  none  are  more  needful  The  number  of  congrega- 
tions and  stations  now  connected  with  our  church,  in  this  upper 
province,  amounts  to  thirty-eight  or  forty ;  and  did  we  possess 
more  strength,  that  number  could  be  greatly  increased.  But  in 
present  circumstances  your  missionaries  have  already  more 
upon  their  hands  than  they  are  able  adequately  to  supply ;  and 
with  pain  they  are  often  compelled  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
infrequency  of  sermon  that  are  uttered  by  the  peopla  I  hope 
our  preachers  and  students  will  soon  be  more  aUve  to  the  im- 
portance of  Canada  as  a  field  of  missionaiy  labour.' 

After  Mr.  Lawrence  had  laboured  for  some  time  in  the  pro- 
vince, he  received  calls  from  the  congregations  of  Toronto  and 
Clarke.  He  accepted  of  the  call  that  was  given  to  him  by  the 
latter  congregation.  The  township  of  Clarke  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Newcastle  district ;  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence considered  that  it  had  strong  claims  upon  him  on  account 
of  its  spiritual  destitution,  as  there  was  not  a  resident  minister 
in  it  of  any  denomination,  with  the  exception  of  an  episcopalian 
clergyman,  who  had  taken  up  a  temporary  abode  in  it  about 
the  time  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  inducted.    The  congregation 
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of  Clarke  consisted,  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  of  persons  who 
liad  emigrated  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  membership 
was  one  hundred,  and,  being  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  they  had  two  places  of  worship— one  situated  in  the 
fix)nt,  and  the  other  in  the  back,  part  of  the  township,  being 
distant  upwards  of  eight  miles  from  each  other.  Mr.  Lawrence 
preached  in  both  places  of  worship  every  Sabbath.  By  this 
arrangement  all  the  members  had  it  in  their  power  to  attend 
public  worship  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
to  an  inconvenient  distance.  Soon  after  his  induction,  Mr. 
Lawrence  visited  all  the  families  connected  with  his  congrega- 
tion ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, family  worship  was  maintained,  and  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  much  encouraged  in  his  labours 
by  beholding  the  yoim^g  joining  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  steady  increase  of  the  congregation.  He  had  la- 
boured little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  among  them  when  he 
wrote :  *  The  attendance  upon  the  public  ordinances  of  religion 
is  good ;  and  the  life  and  conversation  of  many  of  the  people 
are  such  as  become  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  are  indeed 
drawbacks  with  us,  as  I  believe  there  are  in  every  society ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  many  appear  to  be  profiting  from  the  regu- 
lar dispensation  of  the  means  of  grace.  During  the  past  year 
our  numbers  have  iacreased  considerably,  chiefly  from  young 
people  and  others,  who,  before  the  formation  of  a  congregation, 
and  the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  the  place,  had  no  opportunity 
of  connecting  themselves  with  the  church.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  but  for  the  weU-directed  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Secession  Church,  the  people  here,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Canada,  would  most  probably  have  been  left  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  utter  apathy  and  unconcern  in  reference  to  religion,  or  to 
have  been  the  prey  of  those  who  go  about  preaching  another 
gospel  than  the  gospel  of  Christ,  there  is  great  reason  to  bless 
God  that  He  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  his  people 
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in  Scotland  to  contribute  of  their  substance,  in  order  that  the 
gospel  may  be  preached,  and  the  means  of  grace  administered,  to 
those  who  are  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesL  It  is 
*  pleasing  to  hear  the  expression  of  thanks  unto  God  for  his 
goodness  in  remembering  them,  and  in  causing  the  light  of  his 
gospel  to  fall  upon  them  in  this  country,  and  of  gratitude  unto 
the  people  at  home,  who  have  not  foigotten  them  when  thrown 
into  this  natural  and  moral  wilderness.  I  trust  that  the  money 
and  labour  expended  in  this  country  by  the  Synod  have  not 
been  cast  away,  but  have  been  the  means  of  producing,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  blessed  results  in  many  settlements.' 

Mr.  Lawrence  established,  in  connection  with  the  congrega- 
tion, several  Sabbath  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  district, 
which  proved  very  useful  to  the  young.  During  the  course  of 
the  week  his  time  was  much  occupied  in  ministerial  visitation, 
and  in  examinations,  and  in  occasional  preaching.  In  addition 
to  these  labours  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  his  own 
congregation,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mr.  Cassie, 
gave  a  supply  of  sermon  every  fifth  Sabbath  to  the  stations  that 
were  in  the  townships  of  Emily  and  Ops.  When  we  consider 
that  these  stations  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  dweUing  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  affording  of  this 
supply,  though  it  was  scanty,  must  have  imposed  upon  him  a 
considerable  amount  of  additional  labour.  But  the  tract  of 
country  in  which  they  were  situated,  was  in  a  most  destitute 
condition  as  to  the  means  of  grace.  Though  it  comprised 
several  townships,  and  was,  in  some  parts,  pretty  well  settled, 
yet,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  did  not 
contain  a  single  resident  minister  of  any  denomination.  'I 
intend,'  says  he,  '  during  summer,  if  possible,  and  in  sleighing 
time  in  winter,  to  go  into  it,  and  visit  the  people,  and  preach  as 
often  as  I  am  able/ 

The  political  disturbances  which  took  place  in  Canada 
during  the  years  1837-8,  and  which  issued  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, had  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  infant  congregations 
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connected  with  the  mission.  By  means  of  these  disturbances 
trade  was  paralyzed,  the  tide  of  immigration  was  checked, 
many  families  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  want  of 
employment,  party  feelings  were  engendered,  and  the  minds  of 
men  were  withdrawn  from  the  great  concerns  of  religion.  It  is 
pleasing,  however,  to  be  able  to  record,  that  none  of  the  mem- 
bers connected  with  the  mission  congregations  were  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  or  manifested  any  symptoms  of 
disloyalty.  The  following  communication,  received  from  one 
of  the  brethren  after  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  shows 
how  unsettled  the  state  of  matters  was  in  Canada  at  that 
period :  '  I  would  willingly  cast  a  veil  over  the  present,  as  well 
as  the  recent,  state  of  things  amongst  us.  Of  the  political 
aspect  of  these  provinces  it  is  not  my  business  to  write ;  only 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  the  London  district  we  have 
been  particularly  excited.  No  character  was  unattacked ;  none 
was  above  suspicion  by  some  party.  In  all  our  congregations 
a  diversity  of  sentiment  prevailed.  The  different  feelings 
brought  into  contact  occasioned  dreadful  agitation.  Prudence 
required  that  the  minister  should  be  a  healer,  at  least  as  far 
as  regarded  the  aspersions  cast  by  brother  upon  brother.  It 
gratifies  me  to  say,  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  these 
congregations  evinced  the  least  evidence  of  disloyalty.  Some 
were  for  the  state  of  things  unaltered ;  some  considered  that 
an  extensive  reform  was  necessary,  and  that  it  should  be  sought 
for  by  peaceful  means.  This  diversity,  however,  completely 
put  a  stop  to  every  kind  of  improvement.  In  regard  to  our 
churches  erecting,  nothing  could  be  got  done.  In  every  in- 
stance, one  party  would  either  directly  oppose,  or  at  least 
not  countenance,  the  design  of  the  other.  While  this  spirit 
hindered  them  from  doing  what  could  have  been  performed, 
it  also  weakened  their  power.  All  who  thought  they  saw  the 
impending  storm  approaching,  left  the  country,  if  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  them.  Others,  chiefly  mechanics,  were  forced  to  do 
so  for  want  of  employment 
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'  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  what  must  be  the  state  of  our 
congregations.  Those  over  whom  I  have  the  inspection  were 
small  at  first ;  they  had,  however,  the  encouraging  prospect  of 
becoming  stronger.  The  discouraging  state  of  things  hindered 
many  from  continuing  with  us,  after  they  had  become  members 
of  the  churcL  They  are  in  the  United  States,  or  in  other  parts 
of  this  country.  It  hindered  others  from  joining  us,  who  were 
once  disposed  to  do  so.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  most  of  those 
who  have  left  us  were  amongst  the  most  intelligent  and  active 
of  our  number.  The  membership  at  the  present  time  is  nearly 
the  same  in  number  as  at  the  constitution  of  the  congregation. 
If  peace  continue,  and  promise  to  do  so,  good  fellowship  will 
return  to  eveiy  locaKty,  and  with  it  general  prosperity.  Oh 
that  truth  and  peace  may  be  in  my  days  !' 

Mr.  John  Jennings  joined  the  mission  in  Canada  in  the 
autumn  of  1838.  He  received  ordination  before  leaving  this 
country.  When  Mr.  Jennings  commenced  his  labours  the  poli- 
tical ferment  had  begun  to  subside,  though  we  may  suppose 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
This  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment which  he  experienced  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
country.  He  says,  that  wild  though  the  aspect  of  the  country 
was,  he  liked  it  exceedingly ;  but  he  was  much  disappointed  in 
not  finding  in  the  people  the  activity  and  zeal  which  he  ex- 
pected. The  laborious  nature  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  may  be  inferred  from  a  circumstance  which  he  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  communications.  '  By  an  exact  account,'  he 
says,  '  which  I  have  kept  of  my  travelling  distances  on  mini- 
sterial duty  the  first  seven  months,  you  will  see  that  my  time 
has  been  pretty  well  occupied — nineteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  miles, — and,  with  the  exception  of  nearly  two  himdred, 
walking,  steaming,  and  staging,  the  remainder  has  been  all  on 
horseback.* 

After  Mr.  Jennings  had  laboured  for  several  months,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  various  districts   of  the  province,  he 
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received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Toronto;  and  he  was 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  congregation  in  the 
month  of  Jiily  1838.  At  the  period  of  his  induction,  the  mem- 
bership amounted  to  forty-eight  The  situation  he  was  called 
upon  to  occupy  was  an  important  one,  Toronto  being  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  containing  in  it  a  considerable  population. 
According  to  Mr.  Jennings'  estimate,  the  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation were  Presbyterians  by  profession,  and  the  other  half  were 
Eoman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  Though  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  places  of  worship,  including  those  belong- 
ing to  the  last  two  mentioned  denominations,  yet  the  state  of 
religion  appears  to  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  '  This  is  really  a  city 
of  dry  bones,'  writes  Mr.  Jennings.  '  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ? 
O  Lord  God,  Thou  knowesi  It  is  not  a  wide-spread  immo- 
rality that  we  have  to  contend  against ;  it  is  morality  without 
religion.' 

Mr.  Jennings,  like  the  other  brethren,  extended  his  labours 
to  outlying  stations.  The  stations  of  Yaughan,  Albion,  and 
King,  received  from  him  an  occasional  supply  of  sermon.  They 
are  descrihed  by  him  as  promising  stations.  As  they  lay  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  him,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  could  preach  as  often  amongst  them  as  their  necessities  re- 
quired. In  company  with  a  brother,  he  undertook  a  journey 
into  the  district  that  lies  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Simcoe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  religious  condition 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district, 
he  found  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  means  of  grace.  Giv- 
ing an  account  of  it,  he  says :  '  We  saw,  as  I  had  supposed, 
religious  destitution  in  all  its  awfulness.  In  some  places  pretty 
thickly  settled,  there  was  not  a  Presbyterian  minister  nearer 
than  sixty  mUes,  in  Medonte  and  Oro.  I  met  Seceders  from 
the  congregations  of  Bathillet  and  Dubbieside,  and  others  from 
various  parts,  mourning  over  their  destitution ;  and  still  there 
was  no  hand  to  help  them.  If  God  spare  me,  I  intend  to  go 
every  winter.     It  is  only  in  such  cases  we  can  understand  what 
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is  meant  by  true  religious  gratitude.  It  is,  however,  mournful 
to  see  the  spiritual  apathy  that  comes  over  the  minds  of  old 
settlers,  when  they  have  for  a  few  years  been  destitute  of 
gospel  ordinances.  There  are  but  few  who  weep  when  they 
remember  Zion.  The  cares  of  the  world  are  everything  here ; 
and  a  few  more  cleared  acres  are  esteemed  of  greater  value  than 
a  place  in  the  house  of  many  mansions.' 

While  Mr.  Jennings  was  prosecuting  with  zeal  and  assiduity 
his  Master's  work,  he  overtasked  himself,  and  brought  on  a 
severe  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  laid  him  prostrate  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  for  a  period  of  eleven  weeks.  When  he  began  to 
recover  from  his  illness,  he  wrote :  '  The  afflicting  hand  of  God 
has  been  laid  heavily  on  me  of  late.  I  am  just  returning  slowly 
from  looking  within  the  gates  of  death,  and  my  child  has  passed 
through  them ;  but  still  I  hope  I  can  say  that,  though  in  one 
sense  all  these  things  have  been  against  me,  they  have  also  been 
good  for  me.  The  congregation  was  doing  very  weU  indeed 
when  I  was  taken  ill ;  but  for  three  months  they  had  only  three 
Sabbaths'  supply.  The  impulse  that  was  given  to  us  at  that 
time  does  not  perhaps  now  exist  so  powerfully ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  state,  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much,  if  any  at 
alL'  After  he  had  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  resumed  his 
labours,  the  congregation  seems  to  have  been  favoured  with  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity ;  for,  a  few  months  after  his  recovery, 
he  wrote : '  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  congregation  is  not 
only  doing  well,  but  for  the  last  three  months  has  been  doing 
exceedingly  well ;  and  if  we  increase  at  the  same  rate,  we  will 
not  only  be  able,  but  we  will  be  compelled,  to  build  a  church 
for  ourselves.  As  yet  we  are  scarcely  strong  enough  either  in 
numbers  or  capital,  but  we  are  gaining  a  degree  of  respectability 
which  promises  soon  to  give  us  the  pre-eminence  in  that  and  in 
numbers  above  every  other  in  the  city,  excepting  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  I  can  say  little  about  the  stations 
I  had  imder  my  care.  By  an  arrangement  of  presbytery,  I  am 
to  get  the  third  preacher  who  comes,  if  three  do  come.    I  have 
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no  doubt  that,  if  I  cotdd  give  them  supply,  they  would  still  do 
well ;  but  it  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  been  able  to 
visit  them.  Mr.  Eraser  has  kindly  gone  a  few  times,  but  what  is 
that  to  so  many  ?  I  earnestly  trust  our  hands  will  be  strengthened 
from  home.  If  none  come,  I  will  have  great  reason  for  regret 
for  my  own  part;  and  many  wiU  wonder  at  the  difference  between 
the  profession  and  the  practice  of  preachers  of  the  everlasting 
gospel' 

The  next  individual  who  entered  the  missionary  field  in 
Canada  was  Mr.  John  Morrison,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
ordained  in  one  of  the  congregations  of  Keith,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  He  deznitted  his  charge  in  Keith,  and  sailed  for 
Canada,  with  his  family,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1839.  Before 
leaving  this  country,  he  was  specially  appointed  to  supply  the 
congr^ation  of  Waddington,  in  the  township  of  Madrid,  who 
had  petitioned  the  mission  committee  to  send  a  minister  to 
break  amongst  them  the  bread  of  life.  Mr.  Morrison  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  15th  of  July,  and,  after  spending  a  few  dajrs 
in  that  city,  he  proceeded  direct  to  Madrid — ^a  distance  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  miles.  Madrid  is  a  settlement 
situated  vrithin  the  state  of  New  York,  and  close  upon  the 
Canadian  frontier.  The  congregation  in  that  place  consisted  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  members,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Seceders  from  Scotland.  They  were  desirous  to  receive  a  mini- 
ster in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church,  and  undertook  to 
maintain  him  vrithout  receiving  any  aid  from  the  mission  fund. 
Mr.  Morrison  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  him  by  the  appearance  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  first  time  that  he  preached  amongst  them :  '  The  place 
where  the  congregation  assemble  is  a  substantial  log  building, 
erected  in  the  woods  of  Madrid,  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Waddington.  The  church  is  well  seated,  and  neatly  finished, 
and  capable  of  accommodating,  I  suppose,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  persons.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath  after  my 
arrival  at  Madrid,  when  my  amiable  and  hospitable  landlord 
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drot^e  me  out  in  his  jaunting  car  through,  the  thick  forest  to  the 
church,  the  sombreness  of  the  forest  was  frequently  relieved  by 
the  appearance  of  the  log  houses  of  those  emigrants  who  have 
lately  settled,  and  by  the  handsome  mansion  houses  of  the  older 
and  wealthier  settlers,  and  the  spots  cleared  in  the  woods,  and 
the  fields  teeming  with  varied  and  luxuriant  crops.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  meeting-house,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
such  a  number  of  gigs,  jaunting  cars,  waggons,  and  saddled 
horses,  carefully  fastened  to  stumps  of  trees,  etc.,  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and,  what  was  yet  more  gratifying,  the  church  lite- 
rally full  of  people ;  not  only  were  the  seats  all  occupied,  but 
many  were  standing  in  the  passages,  and  scores,  who  could  not 
get  within,  were  stationed  at  the  doors  and  windows,  that  they 
might  listen  to  the  word.  I  never  witnessed  a  more  interesting 
sight,  to  see  such  a  numerous  congregation  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  an  almost  impenetrable  forest;  where  they  had  come 
from  I  could  not  perceive,  and  as  respectable  in  appearance  as 
any  country  congregation  in  the  mother  land.  The  large  majo- 
rity of  the  congregation  is  composed  of  the  young,  and  there  is 
to  every  appearance  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  a  fiEdthfal, 
prudent,  and  indefatigable  minister  of  the  gospel  I  learned 
that  some  of  the  members  had  come  upwards  of  fourteen  miles 
to  hear  a  sermon.  It  was  truly  painful  to  learn  that  such  a 
congregation  should  have  been  vacant  for  some  years,  and  that 
from  January  last  till  June,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  had 
not  been  proclaimed  amongst  them.' 

Mr.  Morrison's  induction  did  not  take  place  till  some 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Canada.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  the 
congregation  had  given  a  call  to  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Whitby ;  and 
though  the  call  had  not  been  sustained,  on  account  of  some  infor- 
mality connected  with  it,  yet  the  people  considered  themselves 
under  a  kind  of  obligation  to  renew  the  caU,  provided  there  was 
any  probability  of  Mr.  Thornton  accepting  of  it.  This  led  them 
to  delay  adopting  measures  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Morrison's 
settlement  amongst  them.     In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Morrison, 
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after  preachmg  several  Sabbaths  in  Madrid,  was  osefolly  em- 
ployed in  labouring  among  the  vacant  congregations  of  the 
presbytery.    like  the  brethren  who  preceded  him,  Mr.  Morri- 
son manifested  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  em- 
barked.   'I  have  been  upwards  of  five  months  from  my  family/ 
he  writes,  'whom  I  had  left  at  Madrid,  while  itinerating  on 
the  Canadian  mission,  and  my  journeys  were  not  unfrequently 
long  and  tedious,  having  travelled  nearly  two  thousand  miles. 
Dnring  the  course  of  my  itinerancy,  I  have  visited  fifteen 
preaching  stations,  at  the  greater  part  of  which  congregations 
have  been  organized,  and  places  of  worship  erected    Besides 
regularly  officiating  on  Sabbath,  I  have  been  frequently  engaged 
in  preaching  during  the  week;  sometimes  on  two  or  three 
several  days  of  the  same  week,  in  various  destitute  localities ; 
and  at  other  times  I  have  been  engaged  in  visiting,  ministeri- 
ally, from  house  to  house,  the  members  and  hearers  of  several 
of  the  congregations  where  I  had  been  appointed  to  preach, 
and  have  held  public  meetings  for  catechising  and  delivering 
pastoral  addresses.    At  each  of  the  congregations  where  I  had 
been  appointed  for  a  few  weeks,  the  audiences  were  respectable 
in  number,  and  the  greatest  attention  shown,  and  interest 
apparently  felt,  in  public  ordinances.    And  it  was  gratifying 
to  see  that,  on  every  succeeding  Sabbath,  the  attendance  in- 
creased, so  that  the  last  Sabbath  of  my  officiating  was  the 
day  on  which  I  had  the  best  audience,  and  deep  regret  was 
expressed  when  the  period  of  my  appointment  had  expired, 
and  when  I  could  not  state  to  them  when  they  might  have 
another  opportunity  of  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
And  it  is  my  fervent  prayer,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would 
accompany  my  labours  in  that  part  of  his  church  with  a 
blessing,  and  that  He  would  raise  up  and  qualify  those  whom 
He  may  incline  to  devote  themselves  to  missionary  work,  to 
have  compassion  on  the  fearfully  destitute  condition  of  thou- 
sands in  Canada,  and  to  come  over  and  help  them.'    After  a 
few  months  of  itinerating  labours,  Mr.  Morrison  received  a 
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call  from  the  congregation  of  Madrid,  and  he  was  inducted 
into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  congregation  on  the  5th  of 
March  1840. 

Almost  every  letter  received  from  the  missionaries  in 
Canada,  at  this  period,  told  the  same  tale  concerning  the  sad 
destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  that  prevailed  over  the 
country,  and  the  low  state  of  religion  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  reiterated,  in  uigent  terms,  the  call  for  more  labourers  to 
be  sent  to  that  rising  colony.  Though  there  were  now  fourteen 
ministers  connected  with  the  mission  presbytery,  yet  they  had 
far  more  work  on  hand  than  they  were  able  to  accomplish. 
Besides  their  own  charges,  they  had  no  fewer  than  eleven 
regularly  organized  congregations  and  numerous  subordinate 
stations  to  supply  with  sermon;  and  they  felt  themselves 
greatly  fettered  in  their  operations  by  the  limited  number  of 
preachers  sent  to  them  from  the  mother  country.  A  short 
while  before  this,  the  United  Secession  Church  had  commenced 
a  mission  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  as  this  mission  was  con- 
sidered as  bearing  more  directly  upon  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world  than  the  one  to  Canada,  it  naturally  excited,  both  among 
ministers  and  people,  a  greater  degree  of  attention.  This  may 
account  for  the  circumstance,  that,  during  the  year  1840,  no 
missionary  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  Canada.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1841)  the  Canadian  mission  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  no  fewer  than  six  brethren.  These  were  Messrs. 
Andrew  Kennedy,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ordained  at 
Keith ;  Alexander  Ritchie,  who  had  been  ordained  at  Dairy,  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  Alexander  Lowden,  William  Barrie, 
James  Dick,  and  John  Porteous,  preachers.  Two  of  these 
brethren,  namely,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lowden,  were  specially 
designed  for  Canada  East.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Montreal,  all  the  brethren  connected  with  the  mission  pres- 
bytery were  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  province.  But 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  representation  which  he  sent  to  the  Synod's 
committee   at  home,  mentioned  several  places  in  the  lower 
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province  where  a  pure  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  much 
needed,  and  where  the  people  expressed  a  willingness  to  receive 
missionaries  horn  the  Secession  Church.  Two  of  these  places 
were  La  Chute  and  New  Glasgow ;  the  fonner  situated  ahout 
thirty-five  miles  north-west  from  Montreal,  and  the  latter,  on 
the  east  side  of  La  Chute,  ahout  the  same  distance  from  Mon- 
treal They  were  inhabited  chiefly  by  Scotch  settlers.  Mr. 
Taylor,  writing  concerning  New  Glasgow,  says :  '  The  field  of 
usefuhiess  here  is  particularly  promising.  The  people  have 
been  without  any  regular  ministry  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years.  A  place  of  worship  is  built,  in  which  a  meeting  is  held 
eveiy  Sabbath  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  and  con- 
ducting a  Sabbath  school  There  is  a  prayer  meeting  in  the 
place,  where  it  is  always  a  matter  of  supplication,  that  the 
Head  of  the  churbh  would  send  one  to  labour  among  them  in 
word  and  doctrine.  I  was  called  upon  lately  by  one  of  their 
number,  who  requested  me  to  urge,  a  second  time,  their  desti- 
tute condition  on  the  consideration  of  your  committee.' 

Mr.  Kennedy,  having  demitted  the  charge  of  his  ccmgrega- 
tion  in  Keith,  sailed  from  Aberdeen  on  the  2d  of  June  1841, 
and  landed  at  Montreal  on  the  15th  of  July.  He  commenced 
his  labours  at  La  Chute,  and,  after  preaching  several  Sabbaths, 
he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  that  place.  When 
he  made  his  first  appearance  among  them,  he  was  considerably 
disappointed  by  finding  the  people  in  a  divided  state  between 
the  Kirk  and  the  Secession,  as  a  portion  of  them,  before  leaving 
their  native  country,  had  been  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  they  carried  their  predilections  along  with  them 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  Secession  party,  however, 
were  the  most  numerous,  and  they  kept  possession  of  the  place 
of  worship.  Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  circumstance 
now  mentioned,  Mr.  Kennedy  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept 
of  the  call,  and  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
congregation,  on  the  20th  of  October,  by  Messrs.  Archibald 
Henderson  of  St.  Andrews,  and  William  Taylor  of  Montreal 
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Immediately  after  his  induction,  he  commenced  a  system  of 
ministerial  visitation,  going  fix)m  house  to  house,  justly  con- 
cluding that  this  was  the  hest  method  which  he  could  adopt 
for  putting  an  end  to  dissension  among  the  people,  and  uniting 
them  to  himself.  He  was  glad  to  find,  upon  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  congregation,  that  there  were  amongst  them  per- 
sons of  piety  and  intelligence.  They  were  not,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  population.  'The  majority,'  he  says,  *  every- 
where, greater  or  less,  are  in  favour  of  a  nominal  Christianity, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  church  privileges,  unconnected  with  any 
strict  discipline.  I  believe  that  a  consciousness  of  opposition 
to  this,  under  the  Secession  Church,  is  the  principal  reason 
why  many  of  the  people  heie  are  averse  to  the  Secession. 
Plainly,  they  would  like  the  administration  of  baptism  to  their 
children,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (if  they  choose  it)  to  themselves, 
with  liberty  to  live  in  a  great  measure  as  they  please.' 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was  called  upon  to 
occupy  was  an  important  one ;  but  there  were  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it  which  rendered  no  small  degree  of  caution  and 
of  prudence  necessary  on  his  part.  The  nature  of  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract :  '  Were  it 
not  for  the  dissension  which  unhappily  got  in,  the  settlement 
is  a  particularly  important  one,  as  being  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  BritisL  In  Lower  Canada 
there  are  not  many  places  where  you  will  find  British  settlers 
nimierous,  and  one  great  barrier  of  our  success  is,  that  com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  properly  affected  toward  religion, 
and  especially  toward  the  principles  held  by  dissenters.  I  may 
also  mention  that,  in  this  country,  a  mighty  hindrance  to  doing 
good  among  the  people  is  the  diversity  of  sect  and  opinion 
that  prevails.  One  has  this  view,  another  has  that,  and  so  on. 
Thus  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  unite  any  number  about  an 
object  In  truth,  everything  is  in  a  great  measure  in  an  infant 
and  unimproved  state.  The  people  are  lamentably  destitute 
of  the  means  for  advancing  their  religious  interests,  and  their 
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spiritual  improvement.  Over  the  Canadian  French  population 
popery  reigns  with  dire  ascendancy,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
population  are  but  scantily  supplied,  indeed,  with  christian 
advantages.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  ''there  remaineth  ^et  v^ 
mnch  land  to  be  possessed."  "The  harvest  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  are  few,"  and  none  but  we  who  are  on  the  spot  can 
be  clearly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  praying  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest' 

Such  were  the  discouragements  amidst  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
cultivated  that  portion  of  the  missionary  field  where  he  was 
stationed.  He  laboured  with  zeal  and  assiduity  in  his  Master^s 
service,  and  if  his  success  did  not  always  correspond  with  his 
expectation,  he  showed  himself  to  be  at  least  a  workman '  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'  In  a  communication  received 
from  him  a  short  while  after  his  induction,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  means  employed  by  him  in  promoting  the 
W  and  spiritual  improvement  of  h^  people:  'I  have  been 
prosecuting  my  labours  as  efficiently  as  circumstances  in  provi- 
dence permit  Besides  my  pulpit  ministrations  in  the  church, 
and  in  schoolhouses  over  the  country,  I  conduct  a  Sabbath 
school  for  the  children,  and  a  class  for  more  grown-up  youth, 
male  and  female.  The  attendance,  though  not  so  numerous  as 
I  could  wish,  is  encouraging.  By  all  who  make  the  trial,  it  is 
found  difficult  to  get  the  young  in  this  countiy  to  put  forth 
mental  application.  Their  state  as  to  education  (which  is  very 
tsi  from  what  it  ought  to  be),  prevailing  habits,  deficiency  of 
means  for  exercising  the  mind,  and,  seemingly,  the  extremes  of 
the  climate  both  in  winter  and  summer,  are  causes  of  the  evil 
in  question.  Throughout  the  winter  I  have  kept  up  the  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  children,  which,  during  that  season, 
though  so  long,  is  generally  suspended  in  Canadian  Sabbath 
schools.  This  I  manage  by  meeting  with  the  children  on  the 
mornings  of  Sabbath  for  some*  time  before  public  worship  com- 
mences, their  parents,  who  value  the  privilege,  bringing  them 
up  early  in  sleighs.     My  usual  course  on  Sabbath  is  two  ser- 
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vices  of  public  worship,  and  two  diets,  as  wont  to  be  said  in 
Scotland,  of  juvenile  catechising  and  Bible  teaching.  I  have 
two  descriptions  of  prayer  meetings, — one  of  a  missionary  cha- 
racter, monthly,  and  another  weekly.  The  weekly  meetings  I 
hold  on  an  itinerating  plan,  in  various  houses  through  the 
settlement,  because  the  people  are  so  far  distant  from  each 
other,  that  to  make  any  fixed  place  of  meeting  would  not  work 
welL  I  have  had  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  these  meetings, 
and  trust  that,  through  the  divine  blessing,  they  have  been,  and 
will  be,  profitable.  The  people  take  part  with  me  in  offering 
up  prayer ;  and  in  this  land,  from  which  the  mind  always  reverts 
to  Scotland,  like  the  needle  to  the  pole,  it  is  particularly  inte- 
resting and  refreshing  to  hear  utterance  given  to  simple  Scottish 
prayers,  some  of  them  quite  in  the  expressions  and  manner 
of  Scotland.  For  the  time,  one  is  apt  to  feel  as  if  not  here, 
but  still  in  that  much-loved  fatherland.  I  dispense  the  Lord's 
Supper  quarterly.  Our  list  of  members  is  not  large;  it  does 
not  rapidly  increase,  but  we  get  some  additions ;  and  if  it  is 
not  numerous,  I  trust  it  is  somewhat  select,  in  a  country  where 
decided  religious  profession  is  rare,  and  where  several  denomi- 
nations are  loose  in  admitting  both  to  the  Lord's  table  and  to 
baptism.  This  winter  I  have  begun  a  library ;  but  for  such  a 
thing  we  labour  in  this  country  under  much  disadvantage,  from 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  give  money,  and  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  books  in  variety,  especially  as  supply  out 
of  the  United  States  is  so  prohibited,  at  least  with  regard  to 
British  works.  And  as  the  settlers  in  the  provinces  have  so 
long  been  unaccustomed  to  much  reading — ^indeed,  many  of 
them  never  trained  to  it — ^no  easy  matter  is  it  to  get  them  now 
to  begin  and  persevere.  Verily,  we  who  labour  in  this  field 
of  operation  are  by  no  means  without  discouragements  and 
obstacles.  They  are  neither  few  nor  smalL  And  yet  it  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  field  of  labour.  Canada,  from  its  extent 
and  colonization  from  Britain,  promises  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant and  populous  branch  of  the  British  family,  and  the 
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comnmnication  to  it  of  the  means  of  religious  light  and  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated  These  means  have 
been  hitherto,  and  I  am  afraid  will  be  for  a  long  time,  far 
too  scanty/ 

Mr.  Alexander  Lowden,  who   was   specially  designed  to 
labour,  along  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  Canada  East,  sailed  from 
Greenock  in  the  month  of  August  1841,  and,  on  his  arrival  in 
Canada,  he  commenced  Us  labours  in  New  Glasgow.    After  he 
had  preached  for  a  short  period  in  that  place,  he  received  a 
formal  invitation  firom  the  people  to  settle  smiong  them  as  their 
minister.    He  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  having  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  getting  the  congregation  properly  organized, 
and  elders  elected,  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
mimstry  on  the  18th  of  January  1842,  by  Messrs.  Taylor  of 
Montreal,  Henderson  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Kennedy  of  La  Chute, 
^who  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery  in  hune  effectum. 
The  United  Associate  Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  June  1841, 
had  authorized  the  brethren  in  Canada  East  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery.    But  when  the  brethren  now  men- 
tioned met  at  New  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr. 
Lowden,  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  that  they  should  delay  carrying 
the  resolution  of  Synod  into  efiEect,  until  they  had  ascertained 
how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  unite  with  the  Synod  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  other  presby- 
ierian  bodies  already  existing  in  Canadsu    After  some  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  proposal  should  be  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Synod  at  home;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
brethren,  instead  of  forming  themselves  into  a  presbytery  for 
Canada  East,  merely  constituted  themselves  into  an  in  hunc 
effeetvm  presbytery,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr.  Lowden 
and  the  elders  who  had  been  elected. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Lowden's  labours  is  thus  described  by 
himself;  and  firom  the  description  which  he  gives,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  locality  where  he  was  ordained  was  one  that  stood 
much  in  need  of  a  faithful  gospel  ministry :  '  There  are  diffi- 
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culties  against  which  missionaries  have  to  contend  wherever 
their  lot  may  be  cast ;  and  eveiy  one  who  knows  the  religions 
condition  of  Canada  East  can  say,  that  in  it  they  are  not  few 
nor  far  between.  Here  there  is  a  mixed  people  and  a  multiform 
creed.  Here  a  church  feeling — as  it  would  be  called  at  home — 
runs  high.  A  desire  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  to  me,  with 
seeming  anxiety,  that  I  should  think  of  joining  the  Kirk,  and 
applying  for  a  share  of  the  ckrgy  reserves.  In  reference  to  this 
I  have  expressed  my  imqualified  disapprobation.  G^eraUy 
I  have  been  treated  with  kindness,  and  have  reason  to  speak 
favourably  of  the  attention  shown  to  public  ordinances  by  not 
a  few  who  were  formerly  reputed  as  infidels.  From  personal 
intercourse  with  them,  I  have  never  had  cause  to  find  fault  with 
any  connected  with  the  congregation  for  holding  such  principles. 
Those  belonging  to  our  society,  who  were  suspected  of  such 
sentiments,  seem  to  be  more  regular  and  attentive  to  the  public 
means  of  grace  than  some  who  are  inclined  to  think  better  of 
themselves,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  as  much  propriety. 
The  dispensation  of  gospel  ordinances  is,  I  fondly  trust,  being 
attended  with  good  to  some ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
our  Sabbath  meeting  has  been  attended,  the  people  seem  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  services  of  religion.  The  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance are  being  thinned ;  and  here,  at  least,  many  are  becoming 
sober.  One,  if  not  more,  who  came  to  the  house  of  God  to  curse 
and  to  swear,  has  imbibed  a  better  spirit,  and  comes  for  a  diffe-- 
rent  purpose.  And  all  that  levity,  too,  which  formerly  disgraced 
the  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  has  disappeared,  al- 
though I  have  had  some  occasion  to  reprove  on  this  account. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  have  never  seen  such  unbecoming  con- 
duct as  has  been  witnessed.  Whatever  changes  as  to  outward 
conduct  may  have  taken  place  among  the  people  here,  there  is 
much  room  for  more.  Physically,  the  forest  is  being  cultivated, 
and  wiU  yet  become  a  fruitful  field, — would  that  the  statement 
were  true,  that  there  were  numerous,  and  more  visible  signs  of 
its  truth,  in  a  spiritual  sense !    Nothing  is  impossible  with 
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€rod ;  nothing  too  much  for  omnipotent  grace  to  accomplish ; 
but,  hmnanly  speaking,  how  opposing  and  resisting  the  hearts 
of  aged  transgressors  to  the  sacred  duties  of  religion !' 

Mr.  Alexander  Bitchie,  having  demitted  the  chaige  of  his 
congr^ation  at  Dairy,  left  Scotland  for  Canada  in  the  autumn 
of  1841.    He  axrived  at  Toronto  on  the  18th  of  November ;  and 
after  labouring  for  several  months  in  the  vacant  congregations 
connected  with  the  Canadian  presbytery,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  pastoral  chaige  of  the  congregation  of  West  Dumfries  on 
the  4th  of  May  1842.    This  was  a  promising  field  of  labour. 
The  people  belonging  to  the  congregation  were  chiefly  Scotch, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  had  been  connected  with 
the  Secession  in  the  mother  countiy.    On  the  Sabbath  following 
his  induction,  Mr.  Bitchie  was  introduced  to  his  congregation 
by  Mr.  Boy,  who,  referring  to  the  gratifying  spectacle  that  was 
then  exhibited,  says :  '  It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  see  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  people  listening  to  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  where,  not  twenty  years  ago,  not  a  human  being,  with 
the  exception  of  a  wandering  Indian,  was  to  be  seen.'    And 
referring  to  the  evangelistic  labours  of  the  Secession  Church  in 
Canada,  he  says :  '  Future  generations,  I  hope,  will  rise  up  in 
this  distant  land,  and  call  those  blessed  who  have  done  so  much 
for  their  immortal  interests.' 

Mr.  Bitchie  entered  upon  his  labours  in  West  Dumfries 
with  flattering  prospects  of  success ;  and  the  result  appears  to 
have  been  folly  equal  to  his  expectation.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
communications  to  the  Synod's  mission  committee  he  thus 
writes :  '  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  congregation  of 
West  Dumfries  has,  during  the  past  year,  prospered  as  well  as 
could,  in  the  circumstances,  have  been  expected.  It  has  ex- 
ceeded my  expectation.  Our  ordinary  audience  varies  between 
230  and  260.  When  the  weather  and  roads  are  good,  a  con- 
siderable number  have  to  be  acconmiodated  with  benches  out- 
side. This  inconvenience  will  be  remedied  when  we  get  into  our 
new  place  of  worship,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  August. 
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The  number  of  communicants  at  my  induction  amounted  to 
115  ;  during  the  year,  fifty-one  have  been  added,  four  have  left 
the  bounds,  and  two  have  been  removed  by  death ;  the  number 
on  the  roll  at  present  is  160.  There  have  been  thirteen  bap- 
tisms during  the  year.  At  present  there  are  five  Sabbath 
schools.  The  respect  shown  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the  apparent 
interest  with  which  the  gospel  is  listened  to,  ore  very  encourag- 
;ing.  Family  worship  is  generally,  if  not  imiversally,  observed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  power  of  godliness  is  felt  by  not  a  few. 
On  Sabbaths  we  have  two  discourses,  but  no  interval  On  the 
evening  of  every  third  Sabbath,  for  several  months  past,  I  have 
preached  in  Gait,  a  village  about  ten  miles  distant.  Mr.  Boy 
has  done  the  same.  In  the  village  and  neighbourhood  there 
are  a  few  members  belonging  to  our  respective  congregations 
who  were  anxious  to  have  a  sermon  occasionally,  and  with  their 
request  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  comply.  The  audience, 
though  not  numerous,  is  an  attentive  one.  We  purpose  to  con- 
tinue this  service  a  little  longer.  On  the  other  Sabbath  even- 
ings I  occasionally  preach  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  visit  some 
of  the  schools.  Unless  when  assisting  at  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  fulfilling  an  appointment  of  presbytery,  I 
have  not  been  a  Sabbath  from  home.  I  purpose,  however,  to 
be  vacant  one  Sabbath  next  month,  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
day  to  Wilmot,  one  of  our  neighbouring  townships,  about  six- 
teen miles  distant,  where  we  have  a  few  members,  and  where 
the  gospel  is  seldom  heard' 

Mr.  James  Dick  commenced  his  labours  in  Canada  in  the 
month  of  September  1841.  He  visited  in  succession  the  vacant 
congregations ;  preaching  the  gospel  to  them  with  much  accep- 
tance. In  aU  the  congregations  which  he  visited,  he  found  a 
great  eagerness  among  the  people  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  He  found  also  that  in  those  districts  where  the 
missionaries  had  laboured,  a  considerable  reformation  of  man- 
ners had  been  effected  by  their  instrumentality.  After  men- 
tioning the  means  which  they  had  employed  for  promoting  the 
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improvement  of  the  people,  he  adds :  '  It  is  gratifying  to  think 
tliat  these  means,  and  such  as  these,  have  not  been  used  in  vain, 
for  the  tone  of  morality  is  (as  I  am  informed)  considerably 
changed,  and  changed  for  the  better.    A  few  years  since  it  was 
a  common  custom  for  persons  to  come  to  meeting  (as  it  is  here 
called)  with  their  guns,  having  been  engaged  in  some  hunting 
excursion,  and  prepared  for  whatever  sport  might  occur  on  their 
Tetum  home ;  7um,  this  is  a  sight  rarely  to  be  seen.    These  indi- 
viduals, when  they  attend  public  worship,  manifest  a  becoming 
decorum,  and  when  they  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
truth,  a  marked  and  serious  respect  for  divine  things.    Our 
stations  and  congregations  also  exert  an  indirect  influence  over 
other  religious  denominations  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Before  Presbyterians,  and  especially  Seceders,  became  numerous, 
the  inhabitants,  if  they  made  any  profession  of  religion  at  aU, 
^ere  Methodists;  and  their  meetings  were  not  unfrequently 
characterized  by  scenes  of  the  most  outrageous  enthusiasm. 
These  are  now  greatly  changed ;  a  sobriety  becoming  the  gospel 
of  peace,  and  the  service  of  S[im  who  is  not  the  author  of  con> 
fusion  but  of  peace,  has  taken  the  place  of  unmeaning  rant.' 

Mr.  Dick  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Emily,  in 
Newcastle  district,  and  his  ordination  took  place  in  December 
1842.  This  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  persons  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  con- 
nected vrith  the  Secession  before  leaving  their  native  land. 
Th^  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Seces- 
sion, and  to  Presbyterianism,  in  their  adopted  coimtry.  In 
connection  with  Emily,  Mr.  Dick  had  three  stations  which  he 
supplied  with  sermon,  namely  Ops,  Cavan,  and  Lindsay.  He 
preached  alternately  at  Ops  and  Cavan  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon ;  and  in  the  village  of  Lindsay,  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  Emily,  he  preached  once  in  the  two  months. 
Speaking  of  the  district  in  which  Lindsay  is  situated,  he  says : 
'  There  is  great  lack  of  spiritual  life  here.  There  are  many 
Boman  Catholics  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  are  alienated  firom 
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God  by  wicked  works — ^many  of  them  wicked  aiid  d^raded 
characters ;  there  are  also  many  of  the  nominal  Protestants  as 
desperately  wicked  as  any  of  the  Catholics.  Among  such  a 
community  the  gospel  makes  small  progress.  "  They  are  dry 
bones,  very  dry."  I  have  traversed  the  woods  and  sought  out 
those  who  profess  to  be  Presbyterians,  exhorted  them  to  seek 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  his  righteousness,  instead  of  setting 
their  a£fections  on  things  seen  and  temporal  Some  are  thank- 
ful for  these  visits,  others  are  not — they  are  hardened  in  sin.  I 
shall  still  continue  to  supply  them  till  I  see  if  God  may  open 
their  hetuia  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it/ 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Dick  in  the  congregation  of  Emily 
appear  te  have  been  attended  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success.  The  membership  gradually  increased ;  and  the  people 
made  progress  in  the  acquisition  both  of  knowledge  and  of 
holiness.  Two  years  after  he  was  ordained,  we  find  him  giving 
the  following  account  of  the  result  of  his  labours :  '  The  num- 
ber of  our  communicants  has  increased  a  little  during  the  past 
year.  The  number  of  communicants  last  report  was  seventy- 
two,  or  thereby,  now  they  are  eighty-six ;  and  I  trust,  too,  that 
with  increase  of  numbers,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge, of  faith,  of  purity.  There  were  two  evils  with  which  I 
had  to  contend  here — a  kind  of  Arminianism,  and  also  a  species 
of  Antinomianism.  The  former  led  individuals  to  speak  of  and 
trust  to  works  which  they  never  performed,  and  to  imbelief  in 
many  of  the  great  and  important  truths  of  God's  word ;  while 
the  latter  led  its  votaries  equally  far  astray  from  God :  they 
trusted  to  a  profession  without  practice ;  they  did  not  manifest 
the  power  of  faith ;  their  conduct  belied  the  sincerity  of  their 
belie£  Now  both  these  evils  are,  I  hope,  greatly  suppressed. 
The  preaching  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  tends 
to  root  out  of  the  human  soul  all  vain  principles  which  spring 
from  self-righteous  views  and  feelings;  it  has  done  so  here. 
They  see  and  acknowledge  that  salvation  is  of  grace,  and  also 
that  holiness  is  a  part  of  salvation ;  that  without  holiness  no 
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man  shall  see  the  Lord.    Our  general  audience  also  is  consider- 
ably increased.     The  church  holds  about  180.     It  is  now 
nearly  filled,  and  the  attendance  is  remarkably  steady.    Our 
n^nlar  weekly  meetings  for  prayer  are  still  held ;  these  meet- 
ings are  sources  of  strength,  both  as  respects  our  numbers  and 
piely.    We  have  four  prayer  meetings  weekly  in  the  bounds  of 
the  congregation ;  each  of  them  is  usually  attended  by  about 
twenty-six   or   thirty  persons,   church  members    and  their 
families.     In  order  to  impart  instruction,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  grace  in  their  souls,  there  is  a  short  practical  ser- 
mon or  lecture  delivered,  and  all  the  services  are  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  urge  them  forward  in  the  divine  life,  and  to 
enforce  upon  their  consciences  the  truths  and  lessons  of  the 
gospel.     I  experience  these  prayer  meetiags  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing, of  comfort  and  joy  to  my  own  soul ;  and  I  attribute  to 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  progress  which  the  truth  is 
making  among  the  people.     Our  Sabbath  morning  school  is 
stOl  pretty  weU  attended;  the  number  varies  from  forty  to 
sixty.    It  requires  considerable  exertion  to  keep  up  an  interest 
both  among  parents  and  teachers,  as  weU  as  among  the  young 
people.    We  are  too  apt  to  weary  in  well-doing,  even  while  the 
beneficial  effects  of  diligent  exertion  are  visible  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  there  are  too  many  parents  who  permit  their  children 
to  absent  themselves  from  some  trivial  cause,  or  perhaps  no 
cause  at  aU.     However,  with  all  these  little  hindrances,  our 
numbers  still  hold  good,  and  the  progress  of  many  of  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  very  considerable.' 

Mr.  John  Porteous  sailed  from  Greenock  for  Canada  in  the 
month  of  October  1841,  and  he  reached  the  scene  of  his  future 
labours  (ma  New  York)  on  the  2d  of  January  1842.  His 
journey  from  New  York,  and  the  feelings  which  he  experi- 
enced on  entering  Canada,  are  thus  described  by  him :  '  I  left 
New  York  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  for  Albany,  per 
steam,  and  sailed  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river.  The  night 
was  beautiful,  the  cold  pinching,  the  river  presenting  occasional 
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fields  of  ice,  through  which  our  vessel  wrought  its  way,  but 
with  diminished  speed,  and  a  sustained  sharp,  crashing  sound, 
like  bones  between  the  teeth  of  a  tiger ;  and  the  passengers,  for 
the  most  part,  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  enjoying  their  excursion. 
I  think  they  were  all  Yankees,  and  mostly  all  known  to  each 
other,  more  or  less.  I  felt  myself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
But  how  much  more  when  hostility  and  contempt  for  eveiy 
thing  British  were  expressed,  and  the  non-humanity  of  the 
negro  boldly  asserted !  This  is  the  state  of  New  York !  Leav- 
ing, through  necessity,  the  steamer  at  Kaatskill,  we  staged 
about  thirty  miles,  and  foimd  ourselves  in  Albany.  Sailway 
cars  brought  us  to  Shenectady,  Utica,  Rochester,  and  Batavia, 
whence,  by  sleigh,  large  and  small,  we  came  to  Lewiston  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  forenoon.  I  then  crossed  the 
Magora  river,  and  found  myself  at  Queenston,  a  frontier 
Canadian  town,  and  under  the  shattered  monument  of  Greneral 
Brock.  This  was  the  2d  of  January  1842.  And  thus,  after 
fuUy  two  and  a  half  months,  I  reached  the  field  of  my  future 
labours.  The  Magora  river  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  form 
a  boundary  line,  not  only  betwixt  coimtries,  but  in  my  life. 
All  my  previous  travels  and  studies  were  like  so  many  pre- 
paratives to  the  fixed  labour  on  which  I  was  about  to  enter. 
And  the  majestic  edd}ring  river,  on  whose  banks  I  stood,  was 
my  Rubicon.  Beyond  it  were  the  scenes  of  preparation  and 
deliberation;  on  this  side  of  it,  decision,  activity,  and  holy 
energy  were  the  great  essentials.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  my 
hopes  were  not  very  brilliant,  nor  my  spirits  very  high.  I  had 
just  travelled  all  but  night  and  day  since  Tuesday;  had  not 
listened  to  much  conversation  that  had  not  for  its  burden  the 
ridicule  of  Britain,  in  her  population,  constitution,  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  state.  My  luggage  was  thrown  carelessly  on 
the  shore,  so  near  the  water  that  an  occasional  wave  or  piece 
of  ice  had  a  mind  to  break  against  the  trunks ;  the  country 
under  snow ;  no  friends,  no  acquaintances,  aU  served  to  dsunp 
my  spirits,  and,  for  a  moment,  possibly  induced  me  to  sigh  for 
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home.  Sach  feelings,  thoughts,  and  wishes,  if  perfectly  formed 
and  existing  at  all,  were  transient  indeed.  I  reflected  on  the 
great  country  to  which  I  had  come ;  on  all  the  novelty  in  aspect 
and  manner  it  would  elicit ;  on  the  many  thousand  hearts  it  con- 
tained, which  once  experienced  a  stranger^s  feelings,  and  would 
doubtless  readily  sympathize  with  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and  last,  not  least,  on  the  noble  work  in  which  I  was 
to  be  engaged.  While  reflecting  on  these  things,  I  could  not 
help  saying,  "  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shaU  yet  praise  Him.*' ' 

Mr.  Forteous  had  not  laboured  long  in  Canada  when  he 
received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  St.  Catharines,  and 
his  ordination  took  place  in  December  1842.  St  Catherines  is 
situated  in  the  Niagara  district,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  about 
four  miles  from  its  junction  with  Lake  Ontario.  *  Its  situation 
is  high  and  pleasant,  overlooking  the  canal,  which  is  seen  for 
miles  climbing  the  table  mountain  which  intersects  western 
Canada;  the  scene  in  sunmier  is  quite  animating;  nimierous 
vessels  are  seen  constantly  ascending  and  descending,  while 
the  village  itself  has  a  considerable  business.  It  is  dry  and 
healthful'  Connected  with  St.  Catherines  there  were  two 
other  stations,  namely.  Port  Dalhousie  at  the  entrance  of  the 
canal  into  Lake  Ontario,  four  miles  north,  and  Therold,  also  on 
the  canal,  four  miles  south;  at  these  stations  Mr.  Forteous 
preached  every  alternate  Sabbath  forenoon.  The  religious 
state  of  the  neighbourhood  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Forteous : 
'We  have  Boman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Baptists  (white 
and  coloured),  Methodists  (white  and  coloured),  and  American 
Presbyterians  (new  school).  The  Kirk  has  no  congregation 
here,  although  it  has  a  small  one  at  Therold.  As  at  home,  the 
Episcopalian  is  the  great  man's  church.  The  Americans  chiefly 
attend  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  which  at  present  is 
prosperous ;  the  Methodists  do  not  number  one  hundred ;  the 
Baptists  are  a  handfuL  Of  the  coloured  popiilation  I  need  not 
speak.  I  have  neither  taste  nor  data  for  giving  you  a  religious 
census ;  but  I  am  not  exa^erating  when,  for  our  village  and 
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vicinity,  I  state  thsi  fully  one  half  go  nowhere,  but  spend  God's 
day,  not  so  mucli  probably  as  formerly  in  hunting  and  chop- 
ping, but  still  in  idleness  and  visiting.  There  is  also  a  melan- 
choly fact  existing  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  amongst 
the  native  population — ^multitudes  of  the  people  are  unbaptized. 
To  permit  the  children  to  live  as  they  please,  till  they  reach 
maturity,  and  then,  if  they  please,  choose  a  religion  for  them- 
selves, appears  to  be  acted  on  from  principle.' 

Mr.  Porteous  found  himself  comfortably  settled  in  his  new 
abode,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  being  employed  as  an 
iQstrument  in  cultivating  the  moral  waste.    The  spirit  of  de- 
votedness  with  which  he  entered  on  his  work,  augured  well  for 
his  future  success.    In  an  early  communication  he  expressed 
the  high  gratification  which  he  felt  both  in  the  country  where 
he  had  fixed  his  residence,  and  in  the  sphere  of  labour  which 
providence  had  marked  out  to  him.      *  Allow  me,'  he  says, 
'  now  to  state,  that  I  am  very  happy  in  my  people,  my  labours, 
and  my  locality.    As  friend  Jonathan  says.  Upper  Canada  is  a 
handsome,  smart  plax^e,  airily  and  healthfully  situated.    Indeed, 
patients  visit  us  (but  not  of  course  in  such  numbers)  as  they  do 
the  Bridge  of  Allan,  to  get  the  benefit  of  our  salt  baths.    To 
you  salt  water  is  of  course  no  rarity ;  but  to  us,  situated  500 
miles  fix)m  the  ocean,  it  is  quite  a  treat    Such  springs,  how- 
ever, are  found  here  and  there  through  the  country.    I  relish 
my  labours ;  they  are  easy  and  pleasant, — I  mean  physically 
easy.    I  have  less  travelling  than  the  most  of  my  brethren. 
Sixteen  miles  each  Lord's  day  is  no  unusual  thing ;  it  is  the 
common  thiag  with  the  majority.    Mine  do  not  extend  eight  at 
present ;  and  when  our  church  is  opened,  the  probability  is  I 
will  preach  the  whole  day  in  St.  Catherines ;  it  being  believed 
that  such  an  arrangement  will  not  speedily  increase  our  num- 
bers here,  while  our  stations  at  Therold  and  Port  Dalhousie 
(only  four  and  three  and  a  half  miles  respectively)  will  not  be 
much  injured,  especially  as  many  of  our  friends  at  these  places 
have  horses  and  waggons  of  their  own.    What  with  the  cer- 
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taintj  of  our  town's  growth,  and  other  favouring  circiunatanoes, 

there  is  strong  probability  that  we  shall  have,  not  long  henoe,  a 

very  respectable  congregation^    My  prayer  and  corresponding 

labours  are  **  that  it  may  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 

tbe  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,**  and  so  it  cannot  &il  of  being 

enlarged.    For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  lay  claim 

to  having  made  sacrifices  in  having  come  to  Canada.    With 

the  exception  of  distance  from  relations,  and  from  the  land  of 

my  birth  (a  pretty  large  exception  certainly),  I  scarcely  want  a 

thing  one  might  have  expected  in  Scotland.    I  believe  many  of 

our  home  ministers  are  not  so  well  situated  for  \hid  post-office 

conveyances  and  society  as  we  are  here.    I  say.  this  to  show 

how  much  contentment  I  feeL    No  feeling  of  regret  has  passed 

through  my  mind  at  coming  to  the  western  world.    I  iqoice  at 

having  taken  the  step,  and  would  rejoice  the  more  if  some  half 

score  of  our  probationary  friends  would  come  to  the  same  re* 

solution,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  Canadian  field.    In  the 

eye  of  reason  and  christian  philanthropy  they  would  never 

repent/ 

Mr.  William  Barrie,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  six  labourers  sent  out  by  the  misaicm  committee 
during  the  year  1841,  arrived  in  Canada  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  now  mentioned,  and  he  had  not  laboured  long  when  he 
received  a  call  from  the  congr^ations  of  Eramosa  and  Nichol. 
He  was  not,  however,  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  these 
congregations  until  the  beginning  of  the  jreat  1843.  His  account 
of  the  mission  field  occupied  by  the  Secession  Church  in  Canada 
is  interesting,  and  shows  both  the  great  need  there  was  for  a  pure 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  being  sent  to  that  country,  and  also 
the  difficulties  which  those  who  were  first  employed  in  cnltiTJEtt- 
ing  the  field  had  to  encounter :  '  Our  mission  field  in  Canada  is, 
in  some  respects,  like  the  home  mission  fidd  in  SeoUand,  but  is 
much  more  stubborn  and  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  object  of 
people  in  coming  to  this  country  is  to  better  their  worldly  cir- 
cumstances; and,  buoyant  with  tlie  hope  of  acquiring  in  a  few 
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yeais  a  comfortable  independence,  they  settle  in  the  bush,  where 
they  expend  their  time  and  their  strength  in  labours  that  would 
be  thought,  were  it  compulsoiy,  a  more  horrible  punishment 
than  the  being  sent  to  the  hulks.  It  might  certainly  be  expected 
that  religious  people  would,  before  immuring  themselves  in  the 
forest,  seriously  inquire.  Shall  we  have  the  privilege  of  gospel 
ordinances  ?  But  such  an  important  inquiry  is  by  very  few 
persons  seriously  made.  The  prospective  advantages  of  mere 
animal  enjoyment  are  wilfully  allowed  to  outweigh  the  loss  of 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  The  idea  of  recovering  their 
former  religious  privileges  comes  not  across  their  mind,  imtil 
they  are  physically  broken  down  and  worn  out  by  years  of  hard 
labour  in  felling  trees.  By  this  time,  however,  their  afifections 
are  in  bondage  to  land  and  dollars,  and  this  enslavement  offers 
a  more  formidable  opposition  to  the  success  of  the  christian 
missionary  than  the  dumb  idols  and  gross  superstitions  of  the 
heathen.  The  love  of  the  world  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  drowned 
more  souls  in  destruction  and  perdition  than  perhaps  all  other 
sins  put  together.  The  first  three  or  four  years  of  life  in  the 
bush  are  inseparably  connected  with  many  privations  and 
inconveniences,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  men  become 
reconciled  to  it,  and  even  like  it.  No  person  ever  wearies  from 
the  want  of  something  to  do,  and  few  adults  eat  long  that  do 
not  work.  It  takes  comparatively  little  wealth  to  raise  a  man 
to  the  position  of  a  gentleman,  and  all  classes  are  guessing  how 
or  by  what  means  they  can  gain  this,  or  calculating  on  gaining 
it,  or  going  ahead  towards  it,  in  some  direction  or  other.  They 
are  generally  the  veriest  slaves  in  the  world,  for  they  are  all 
slaves  to  themselves,  and  therefore  present  to  the  christian 
missionary  a  much  more  stubborn  soil  to  cultivate  than  the 
African  slaves  in  Virginia.' 

Mr.  Barrie,  like  the  other  brethren  in  Canada,  had  his  hands 
fuU  of  employment;  for,  in  addition  to  the  congregations  of 
Eramosa  and  Nichol,  over  which  he  was  ordained,  he  gave  a 
stated  supply  of  sermon  to  Guelph,  and  he  preached  more  or 
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les3  frequently  at  the  village  of  Elora,  and  in  the  township  of 
Esqneesing.  Giving  an  account  of  the  religious  state  of  the 
district  in  which  he  laboured,  he  says :  '  Ignorance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  greatly  prevails,  and  practical  religion  is 
very  much  neglected.  The  education  of  the  young,  until  very 
lately,  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  Parents  needed  the  ser- 
vices of  their  children  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  do  anything, 
and  being  able  to  gather  chips  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  go 
to  school,  they  set  them  to  chip-gathering.  The  schools  were 
also  few  and  far  between,  and  few  parents  had  money  to  pay 
schoolmasters.  I  asked  a  mother,  some  time  ago,  how  she 
brought  up  her  children.  She  replied, ''  And  sure,  sir,  we  don't 
bring  them  up  at  all  in  this  country:  they  just  grow  up  I" 
Many  of  the  youth  of  the  old  settlers  are  therefore  regular 
naturals — ^very  illiterate,  but  they  are  generally  shrewd  and 
active.  Gk)vemment  is  now,  however,  doing  something  effi- 
ciently towards  getting  the  youth  of  the  province  educated, 
and  Sabbath-school  teaching  is  much  more  attended  to  than  it 
has  been  in  times  past  These  improvements,  however,  have 
not  yet  reached  my  near  neighbours  of  the  six  nations.  This  is 
truly  a  penal  settlement,  into  which  the  scum  of  society  and 
floating  poverty  of  the  province  have  been  driven.  They  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  either  a  church  or  a  school ;  and  a  more 
irreligious,  immoral,  and  wretchedly  poor  people  are  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  be  found  in  any  land.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
find  time  to  visit  them  now  and  then.' 

When  Mr.  Barrie  was  ordained,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  preach  two  Sabbaths  in  Eramosa,  and  one  in  Nichol 
alternately.  On  his  second  Sabbath  in  Eramosa  he  commenced 
public  worship  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  dismissed  the  congregation 
at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  rode  off  to  the  town  of  Guelph,  a 
distance  of  folly  eight  miles,  commenced  divine  service  there  at 
two  o'clock,  and,  dismissing  a  little  past  four,  returned  the  same 
evening  to  Eramosa.  Well  might  he,  after  a  trial  of  this  kind 
of  labour,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  say :  '  The  greater  part  of  our 
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ministers  have  by  fax  too  extensive  fields  of  labour.  My  own 
field  of  labour  is  as  large  as  the  three  Lothians,  and  my  charge 
is  so  onerous  that  I  feel  almost  overwhebned  witli  it.  I  have 
ten  times  more  travelling  than  when  I  was  a  preacher  in  Scot- 
land.' Thongh  it  was  arranged  that  the  congr^ation  in  Nichol 
were  to  have  a  sermon  eyery  third  Sabbath,  yet>  from  the  want 
of  preachers  in  the  province,  they  seldom  had  sermon  more  than 
once  a  month,  and  sometimes  not  above  once  in  five  weeks.  A 
few  years  after  Mr.  Barrie's  settlement,  a  church  was  erected  in 
the  village  of  Elora,  and  the  station  in  Nichol  being  only  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant  from  that  village,  the  two  congregations 
imited  in  giving  a  call  to  a  minister,  who  divided  his  labours 
among  them,  preaching  in  the  forenoon  at  the  one  station,  and 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  other.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Barrie 
demitted  his  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Nichol,  and  gave  his 
services  as  pastor  entirely  to  the  people  of  £iamosa. 

The  United  Associate  Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  May  1843,. 
had  under  their  consideration  a  proposal  made  by  the  brethren 
in  Canada,  that  they  be  permitted  to  constitute  themselves  into 
a  Synod.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Synod 
on  the  subject :  '  That  the  Canadian  presbytery  be  instructed 
to  arrange  themselves  into  as  many  separate  presbyteries  as 
may  be  found  advantageous,  and  to  form  themselves  at  the 
same  time  into  a  Synod,  exercising  aU  ecclesiastical  authority 
over  their  own  church  competent  to  a  supreme  court,  provided 
always  that  they  continue  to  transmit  to  this  Synod  their 
minutes,  reports  of  labours,  and  other  communications,  as  here- 
tofore.* In  accordance  with  this  resolutiton,  the  missionary 
presbytery  of  the  Canadas  met  at  Hamilton  on  the  27th  of 
July  1843,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  S3mod,  under  tiie 
designation  of  'The  Missionary  Synod  of  Canada,  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Secession  Church  in  Scotland.'  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Synod  there  were  four  presbyteries,  namely,  the 
presbyteries  of  London,  Flamborough,  Toronto,  and  Canada 
East.    At  this  meeting,  the  Missionary  Synod  agreed  to  form 
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a  the(dogical  institution,  with  a  view  to  train  up  young  men 
for  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.    In  an  address  which  they 
issued  on  the  subject,  they  assigned  the  following  reasons  for 
adopting  this  measure :  First,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  preachers  from  the  mother  country ;  second,  they 
considered  that  a  native  ministry,  if  equally  qualified,  would  be 
iiM>re  useful;  third,  pious  young  men  in  their  own  congrega- 
tions, who  were  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  were  prevented,  by  the  present  system,  from 
getting  their  wish  gratified.    The  following  were  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  with  regard  to  the  education  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  students :  '  The  Synod  proposes  not  only  to  give  the 
necessary  educational  qualification,  but  to  give  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  moral  principles  and  warm  religious  feelings  of  the 
student  shall  be  guarded,  as  far  as  they  can  be  guarded,  from 
those  temptations  to  which,  in  all  large  establishments,  they 
are  more  or  less  exposed.    The  means  by  which  the  Synod  pur- 
poses to  effect  this,  is  by  placing  the  students  under  a  professor 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  who  shall  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  morals  as  well  as  their  studies.    The  whole 
scheme  is  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  the  necessary  educa- 
tion in  aa  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency.    The 
whole  course,  for  the  present,  will  be  gone  through  within  four 
yearSk    Those  who  enter  with  the  necessary  amount  of  scholar- 
ship may  start  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  course.    Another 
recommendation  of  the  Synod's  plan  is  its  cheapness.     The 
whole  education,  literary  and  theological,  is  given  ^ee.    The 
students  will  have  to  pay  only  for  their  board,  which  has  been 
fixed  at  a  rate  so  low  as  merely  to  cover  the  outlay.'    The 
person  who  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  theological 
institution,  was  Mr.  William  Proudfoot,  minister  of  London, 
who  was  well  qualified,  both  by  hia  talents  and  learning,  for  the 
important  trust  committed  to  him.    Mr.  Proudfoot  commenced 
his  labours  as  theological  professor  in  1844. 

The  brethren  in  Canada  urged  upon  the  Synod  at  home  the 
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necessity  of  sending  out  additional  labourers.  They  stated  that, 
though  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  or  forty  missionaries  were  sent, 
abundant  employment  could  be  found  for  them  aU,'and  there  was 
great  need  for  their  services.  But  the  Synod  at  this  period  were 
straitened  for  fimds,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  also  for  agents.  To 
meet  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  them  by  the  brethren 
in  Canada,  they  were  able  to  send  out  to  that  country  only  two 
missionaries  during  the  year  1843.  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  and  sent  to  supply 
a  congregation  in  Chippawa;  and  Mr.  James  M'Fadyen,  pro- 
bationer, was  sent  to  supply  a  congregation  in  Bochester.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  was  inducted  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Flamborough  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Chippawa ;  but  after  labouring  in  it  for  a  short  period, 
he  demitted  his  charge  on  account  of  divisions  existing  in  the 
congregation ;  and  having  received  a  call  &om  the  congregation 
of  Goderich,  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that 
congregation  on  the  6th  October  1847.  Mr.  M'Fadyen  left  this 
country  for  his  destination  in  the  month  of  April  1843 ;  and  on 
the  11th  of  October,  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  Toronto  at  Eochester.  This  town  is  situated  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oenesee,  near 
the  Falls,  and  contains  a  considerable  population  with  a  number 
of  churches.  The  congregation  over  which  Mr.  M'Fadyen  was 
ordained  was  a  small  one,  consisting  only  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. At  the  first  communion  that  was  celebrated  after  his 
ordination,  twenty-nine  were  added  to  the  number.  They  did 
not  continue  long  in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church ;  for 
Mr.  M'Fadyen  had  been  ordained  only  for  a  short  period,  when 
they  presented  a  paper  to  the  presbytery  of  Toronto,  assigning 
reasons  for  withdrawing  &om  the  Canadian  Synod  and  con- 
necting themselves  with  the  General  Assembly  of  Old  School 
Presbyterians  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  reasons  which 
they  assigned  for  taking  this  step  were,  that  their  congr^atiou 
being  situated  in  a  foreign  land,  could  not  receive  that  fostering 
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aid  from  the  parent  society  at  home,  so  needful  to  them  as  an 
infant  body;  that  on  account  of  the  distance  firom  their  brethren 
in  Canada,  they  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege and  benefit  arising  from  presbyterial  meetings ;  and  that, 
by  connecting  themselves  with  the  Greneral  AjBsembly,  they  had 
the  prospect  of  receiving  more  immediate  and  efficient  assist- 
ance, and  would  thereby  be  sooner  able  not  only  to  support 
themselves,  but  to  afford  help  to  others.  Though  Mr.  M'Fadyen 
at  first  withdrew,  along  with  his  congregation,  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Synod  of  Canada,  yet  his  separation  from  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  temporary,  for  I  find  him  mentioned  after  this 
period  as  having  charge,  in  connection  with  the  Synod,  of  the 
congregation  of  ChathauL    He  laboured  only  for  a  short  period 
in  this  place,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  with  his  family  to  Scotland. 
The  church  at  home  felt  the  importance  of  supplying  the 
spiritual  wants  of  Canada.    A  gratifying  instance  of  this  de- 
serves to  be  recorded      The  congregation  of  Begent  Place, 
Glasgow,  under  the  iospection  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Heugh,  in  a 
communication  addressed  at  this  period  to  the  mission  com- 
mittee, stated  that  it  was  their  intention  to  give  fifty  pounds  to 
each  of  twenty  missionaries,  who  should  be  sent  out  to  Canada 
during  the  ensuing  three  years.    The  worthy  pastor  of  that 
congregation,  in  transmitting  this  communication,  appended  to 
it  the  folloviing  cheering  statement :  *  Tou  see  all  we  want  is 
good  men  to  go,  and  the  Lord  will  open  the  hearts  of  his  people 
at  home  to  supply  the  funds  that  are  necessary.    I  have  seen 
much  of  this  enlargement  of  heart  of  late.' 

With  the  view  of  procuring  the  necessary  supply  of  mis- 
sionaries, the  committee  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  pre- 
pared an  address  on  the  subject  of  missions,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
each  of  the  preachers  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  requiring  them 
to  offer  their  servicea  During  the  year  1844,  only  one  indi- 
vidual offered  himself  for  missionary  labour  in  Canada,  namely. 
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Mr.  Walter  Scott^  who  left  this  country  in  the  month  of  August 
in  the  yeax  now  mentioned;  and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Sichmond-hill,  in  the  presbytery  of  Toronto. 

He  was  followed  in  1845  by  Messrs.  William  Aitken  and 
Bobert  Torrance.    Mr.  Aitken  had  been  for  some  tune  ordained 
in  the  United  Associate  congregation  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scot- 
land ;  when,  after  a  few  years'  labour,  he  resigned  his  charge  ol 
thai  congregation,  and  joined  the  missionary  brethren  in  Canada. 
He  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Smith's  Falls,  in 
Canada  East,  and  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of 
that  congregation  on  the  14th  of  May  1846.    In  the  account 
which  the  Synod's  deputation  gave  of  their  visit  to  this  place, 
it  is  stated  that  *  Smith's  Falls  is  a  village  or  town,  so  called 
from  certain  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  (of  insignificant  magni- 
tude), and  from  the  proprietor  of  the  land  adjoining  them. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  was  a  forest ;  fifteen  years  ago  a 
few  clearances  were  to  be  seen,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  huts  of 
the  labourers  on  the  canal ;  now  there  is  a  population  of  at  least 
700,  chiefly  Scotch.    Those  with  whom  we  came  into  contact 
were  mostly  from  the  border,  and  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Secession  or  Belief  ChurcL'  .  .  .  '  They  have  become,  since  Mr. 
Aitken's  induction,  a  flourishing  congregation  of  about  seventy 
members,  the  average  audience  being  160.    From  the  b^;inning 
they  have  of  themselves  defrayed  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  station,  and  without  foreign  aid  have  raised 
£150  towards  the  building  of  a  church,  which  sum  will  suflSce 
for  everything  but  the  pews,  which  will  require  £40  additional. 
We  were  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  things  in  this  quar- 
ter.   We  found  a  people  distingu&hed  for  intelligence,  worldly 
comfort,  regard  for  divine  ordinances,  and  attachment  to  their 
mixuster/ 

Mr,  Torrance  made  an  offer  of  his  service  for  missionary 
labour  in  Canada,  while  he  was  yet  a  student  attending  the 
Divinity  HalL    In  the  month  of  September  1845^  he  received 
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licence  £r6in  the  presbytery  of  DunfennliiLe  to  preach ;  and  in 
the  following  month  he  sailed  for  his  destination.    After  he  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  vacant  congregations  in  Canada,  competing 
calls  were  given  him  by  three  congregations.    The  competition 
vras  decided  in  favour  of  Guelph,  an  important  station  in  Wel- 
lington district,  Canada  West.    This  station  had  been  favoured, 
for  a  short  time,  with  the  energetic  ministrations  of  Mr.  Barrie, 
who,  after  his  settlement  at  Eramosa,  had  it  under  his  charge, 
and  visited  it  every  third  Sabbath    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tor- 
rance's ordination,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber 1846,  the  membership  of  the  congregation  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred.  Mr.  Torrance's  impressions  of  Canada,  like  those  of 
the  brethren  who  had  gone  before  him,  were  highly  favourable. 
'  We  have,'  he  says,  '  a  most  interesting  missionary  field  in  this 
place.    If  the  Synod  and  preachers  at  home  had  acted  with  that 
energy  and  cheerfohiess  which  they  should  have  displayed, 
there  can  be  little  question  but  that  this  would  be  a  province 
of  Seceders.    Our  church  is  still  the  most  popular  in  almost 
every  part  where  I  have  been,  and  although  much  has  been 
lost,  yet,  were  there  to  come  out  a  supply  of  young  men  from 
the  old  country,  willing  to  labour,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  founders  of  the  Secession  at  home,  and  pre- 
pared to  encounter  some  inconvenience  for  a  time,  much  might 
be  retrieved,  lost  ground  would  be  recovered ;  and,  besides,  there 
is  abundant  room  for  our  church  to  extend  her  cords,  as  a  great 
extent  of  country  remains  to  be  settled.' .  .  .  '  The  principles  of 
our  denomination  seem  to  be  the  most  prevalent  and  popular  of 
any  department  of  presby  terianism ;  and  if  that  supply,  which 
is  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  people,  could  be  granted  by 
our  Synod,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  our  congregations  fast 
increasing  in  strength  and  in  numbers.    We  are  all  looking 
anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  additional  preachers.' 

A  deputation  was  sent  by  the  parent  church  in  Scotland  to 
visit,  during  the  summer  of  1846,  the  missionary  churches  of 
Cemada  and  Nova  Scotia.    This  deputation  consisted  of  Mr. 
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Eobert  Paterson,  minister  of  Kirkwall  in  Orkney ;  Mr.  James 
Bobertson,  minister  of  Portsbuigh  in  Edinburgh;  and  Mr. 
David  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Greyfiriars'  session  in  Glas- 
gow. The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  missionary  churches,  to  ascertain  what  the  church 
at  home  could  more  efficiently  do  for  them,  and  to  provoke  the 
congregations  to  love  and  to  energy.  The  hands  of  the  trans- 
atlantic brethren  were  greatly  strengthened,  and  their  hearts 
cheered,  by  the  presence  and  friendly  counsels  of  their  brethren 
from  Scotland.  The  deputation  left  this  country  on  the  19th 
of  May,  and  they  returned  on  the  29th  of  August;  and  the 
churches  at  home  were  gladdened  by  the  account  which  they 
gave  of  the  zeal,  and  eneigy,  and  self-denial  of  the  brethren 
whom  they  had  visited.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  Canada,  they  gave  the  following  summary  of  what 
had  been  effected  by  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  that 
province :  *  The  results  of  your  mission  to  Canada  are  gratify- 
ing in  a  high  degree.  That  in  1832  you  should  have  sent  out 
two  of  your  ministers,  and  that  in  fourteen  years  you  should 
have  had  a  Synod  and  four  presbyteries,  with  forty-six  congre- 
gations, and  as  many  places  of  worship,  may  not  be  thought  of 
but  without  devout  wonder.  It  presents  results  rarely  equalled 
in  the  history  of  missions.  Has  the  mission  to  Canada  been 
under-estimated?  It  has.  All  missions  are  imder-estimated, 
and  this  probably  to  an  extent  even  beyond  others ;  and  if  so, 
may  it  not  well  be  hoped  that  attention  to  results  will  correct 
the  error,  and  raise  the  mission  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
church's  affection  and  care  ?  Let  it  be  rightly  looked  at,  and 
Canada  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  attrac- 
tive jewels  in  the  missionary  crown  of  the  Secession  Church. 
But  what  of  ultimate  and  spiritual  results  ?  Has  the  moral 
wilderness,  like  the  natural  there  at  many  points,  become  a 
fruitful  field  ?  Have  the  appliances  of  salvation  been  success- 
ful ?  Has  visible  good  been  effected  ?  Here,  too,  though  we 
are  on  holy  ground,  and  must  tread  softly,  encouragement  is 
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not  wanting.    In  many  a  neighbourhood  the  growing  indififer- 

ence  of  settlers  has  been  arrested,  the  slumbeis  of  death  have 

been  disturbed,  and  great  moral  changes  are  apparent.    More 

than  one  of  the  missionaries  testified  that  formerly  they  could 

scarcely  step  &om  the  door  on  Sabbath  without  hearing  the 

sound  of  the  axe  ot  the  gun,  and  that  now  you  may  travel 

miles  every  Sabbath,  and  for  months  hear  neither.    The  gospel 

ministry  has  been  putting  forth  its  restraining  and  reforming 

influence,  and  to  some  extent  producing  its  fairer  and  better 

fruit.    There  is  at  least  success  enough  to  encourage  you  to 

go  forward  in  your  work,  and  to  do  so  with  firmer  step  and 

Tedoubled  energy.' 

The  Missionary  Synod  in  Canada  were  desirous  to  render 
their  course  of  theological  tuition  as  complete  as  possible. 
With  a  view  to  this,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Synod  in 
Scotland  to  choose  and  send  out  a  properly-qualified  minister, 
to  be  associated,  as  professor  of  biblical  literature,  along  with 
Mr.  Proudfoot,  who  already  occupied  the  situation  of  theo- 
logical professor.  The  Synod  unanimously  appointed  to  that 
important  office  Mr.  James  Bobertson,  minister  of  Portsburgh 
in  Edinburgh.  At  the  same  time,  the  congregation  of  Hamil- 
ton, in  Canada,  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Bobertson  to  be 
their  minister ;  and  as  tlus  was  the  place  where  it  was  intended 
that  the  theological  institution  should  be  situated,  a  strong 
hope  was  entertained  that  Mr.  Bobertson  might  be  induced  by 
this  consideration  to  accept  of  the  synodical  appointment.  Mr. 
Bobertson,  however,  saw  it  to  be  his  duty,  to  the  regret  of  aU 
concerned,  to  decline  both  the  appointment  of  the  Synod  and 
the  caU  of  the  congregation. 

During  the  sunmier  of  1846,  two  additional  labourers  were 
sent  to  Canada,  namely,  Messrs.  James  A.  Dalrymple  and  John 
M'Lellan,  both  of  whom  had  previously  occupied  charges  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Dalrymple  laboured  for  some  time  at  Thomlie- 
bank,  near  Glasgow ;  and,  having  resigned  his  charge  of  that 
congr^ation,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  joined  the  mission 
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band  in  Canada.  He  received  calls  from  the  congregations  of 
Detroit,  Huntingdon,  and  Hamilton.  He  was  inducted  into 
the  charge  of  Hamilton.  But  his  labours  in  this  place  were  of 
short  continuance,  for,  his  health  giving  way,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  Mr.  M'Lellan  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  Braehead,  where  he  had  laboured  for  a  few 
years,  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  obtained  a  settlement  at 
Detroit.  Though  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary,  this 
congregation  was  in  connection  with  the  Missionary  Synod  of 
Canada.  At  the  period  of  Mr.  M'Lellan's  induction,  Detroit 
contained  a  population  of  upwards  of  H,000,  the  one-half  of 
which  professed  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  There  were  in  the 
town  two  French  Catholic  cathedrals,  a  German  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, and  an  Irish  Catholic  church.  For  the  Protestant  portion 
of  the  population  there  were  one  American  Presbyterian  church 
(new  school),  one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist, 
and  one  Scotch  Presbyterian  churck  A  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  were  emigrants  from  Scotland.  Mr.  Proud- 
foot,  when  pleading. for  a  minister  to  be  sent  to  this  place,  says: 
*  Though  this  congregation  is  little  more  than  a  year  old,  it  has 
a  neat  and  comfortable  meeting-house  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  persons;  100  members;  an  audience  in  the  fore- 
noon of  350,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  450 ;  and  it  raised  during 
the  past  year  833  dollars,  of  which  the  minister  got  500.  Let 
me  entreat  that  a  preacher  be  sent  immediately  to  Detroit' 

In  the  following  year  (1847)  no  fewer  than  five  missionaries 
left  this  country  for  Canada.  These  were,  Mr.  George  Fisher, 
who,  after  receiving  his  appointment  to  the  mission,  was  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries^  and  Messrs.  JameS; 
Pringle,  A  W.  Waddell,  and  A.  A.  Drummond,  preachers, 
together  with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  who  laboured  for 
several  years  in  the  second  Associate  congregation  of  Dun- 
blajie.  The  departure  of  so  many  missionaries  at  the  same 
time  to  Canada  afforded  a  high  gratification  to  the  churches  at 
home,  being  legarded  as  a  cheering  symptom  of  the  onward 
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progress  of  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  congregations  of 
the  United  Synod.    Large  and  highly-interested  meetings  were 
held  hoth  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  implor- 
ing the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  brethren,  and  bidding  them 
Gkxl-speed  on  their  mission.    Their  airival  in  Canada  excited 
great  joy  in  the  brethren  who  were  labouring  in  that  province, 
and  'who  were  anxiously  looking  for  a  reinforcement  from  the 
mother  country.    On  the  13th  of  October  1848,  Mr.  Fisher  was 
inducted  into  the  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Esqueesing,  but 
left  it  after  a  few  years'  labour,  having  renounced  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Synod.    Mr.  Henderson  obtained  a  settlement  at 
St.  Catharine's ;  but,  after  labouring  for  a  short  period,  he  re- 
signed his  charge,  int^iding  to  return  to  this  country  on  accoimt 
of  Mrs.  Henderson's  health.    He,  however,  died  soon  after,  iu 
Canada.     Mr.  Drummond  was  ordained  at  Brantford  on  the 
20th  of  October  in  the  year  now  mentioned.    On  the  28th  of 
December,  the  same  year,  Mr.  Waddell  was  ordained  at  Picker- 
ing ;  and  on  the  I'Dth  of  January  1649,  Mr.  Piingle  was  ordained 
at  Centre  Boad.    Concerning  this  last-mentioned  station,  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  information. 

Concerning  Brantford,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Drummond's  labours, 
I  have  already  given  some  notices.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Boy's 
stations,  where  he  preached  every  third  Sabbath  evening.  He 
teUs  us  that  he  never  entered  the  place  without  having  his 
feelings  shocked  by  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  on  the 
Sabbath,  such  aa  horse-racing,  playing  at  the  football,  and  other 
amusements ;  and  his  audiences  on  the  Sabbath  evening  never 
amounted  to  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  From  a  communication 
addressed  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  the  mission  committee,  a  few 
months  after  his  setiiement  at  Brantford,  it  appears  that  a 
decided  improvement  had  been  produced  in  this  place  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  Giving  an  account  of  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  he  says :  '  Brantford  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population 
of  somewhere  about  3000.  It  is  a  lovely  spot  The  Grand 
river  flows  past  it    The  road  from  Hamilton  to  London  runs 
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•  

through  it  It  is-  not  destitute  of  churches ;  we  have  the  Eng- 
lish, Boman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and  Baptist, 
but  till  lately  the  Presbyterian  was  but  little  known.  When  I 
waj3  ordained  they  had  no  church.  For  some  time  I  preached 
in  a  rented  house ;  but  a  few  months  ago  the  congregation  pur- 
chased a  church,  built  by  the  American  Presbyterians,  though 
not  finished,  and  have  commenced  repairing  it  We  would 
require  £200  currency  to  purchase  and  repair;  of  this,  £130 
are  subscribed.  We  do  not  know  very  well  where  the  rest  is 
to  come  &om,  but  we  trust  we  shall  be  carried  through  our 
difficulties.  I  may  state  that  the  first  subscription  for  our 
church  is  £10  sterling  from  Kirkwall  congregation.  The 
handful  of  people  has  done  nobly;  the  above  sum  shows  their 
willingness.  But  for  the  **  hard  times,"  and  I  doubt  not  they 
would  have  done  more.  The  membership  when  I  was  settled 
was  thirty-nine.  Eight  months  have  nearly  passed ;  we  have 
had  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  dispensed  twice;  and  now 
the  membership  numbers  eighty-two.  The  attendance  also  is 
encouraging.  Though  our  seats  have  been  anything  but  com- 
fortable, having  no  backs  to  them,  the  average  attendance 
during  the  summer  has  been  greater  than  in  winter,  which  I 
think  was  given  in  as  150.  In  good  weather  we  may  count 
upon  near  200.  Sometimes,  as  on  the  sacramental  Sabbath, 
we  have  near  300,  which  fills  the  church.  Altogether,  we  are 
prospering  beyond  our  expectations.  May  the  good-will  of  Him 
who  dwelt  in  the  bush  rest  upon  us  still,  and  abide  with  us ! 
May  He  fit  us  more  and  more  for  the  arduous  work,  and  enable 
pastor  and  people  to  walk  worthy  of  their  vocation  !* 

Mr.  Drummond's  labours  were  apparently  blessed  in  Brant- 
ford.  The  congregation  steadily  increased,  and  in  a  short  while 
became  self-supporting.  In  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Synod  for  1852,  the  membership  of  Brantford  is  stated 
at  136 ;  the  stipend  paid  to  the  minister,  £130 ;  the  sum  total 
raised  during  the  year,  £167,  16s.,  and  of  this  sum  £20  were 
devoted  to  missionary  purposes.     They  were  obliged  also  to 
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enlarge  the  accommodation  in  their  place  of  worship  by  putting 
up  a  gallery. 

The  congr^ation  of  Pickering,  over  which  Mr.  Waddell 
was  ordained,  weus  for  several  years  a  station  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Thornton,  and  received  from  him  a  monthly 
supply  of  sermon.  The  number  of  members  connected  with 
it  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Waddell's  settlement  was  thirty-nine. 
The  congregation  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Waddell,  and  became  self- 
sustaining.  In  the  statistical  return  of  the  Synod  for  1852, 
it  is  stated  that  the  average  attendance  upon  public  worship 
was  260;  the  membership  was  154;  its  religious  classes  were 
attended  by  100  young  persons;  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion there  was  a  library,  containing  850  volumes;  the  sum 
total  raised  during  the  year  was  £183,  of  which  sum  £95  was 
paid  as  stipend  to  the  minister.  For  what  reason  I  am 
xmable  to  state,  Mr.  Waddell  rested  his  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation, after  having  laboured  among  them  about  four  years 
and  a  half. 

On  the  13th  of  May  1847,  the  union  between  the  United 
Secession  and  Selief  churches  took  place  in  Scotland  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Missionary  Synod  in  Canada,  in  the  month  of 
July  the  same  year,  they  expressed  their  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  auspicious  event  that  had  taken  place,  and  they  entered 
upon  their  record  the  following  minute:  'The  Synod  having 
heard  that  the  long  contemplated  union  between  the  United 
Secession  and  Selief  churches  took  place  on  the  13th  May  last, 
resolved — That  this  Synod  participates  in  the  joy  which  such 
an  event  must  have  diffused  among  the  churches  of  both 
Synods.  They  regard  the  union  as  an  evidence  that  God  is 
with  that  portion  of  his  church.  They  admire  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  which  have  characterized  the  means  used  for  ripening 
the  churches  for  this  union ;  and  they  regard  these  as  a  ground 
for  believing  that  the  union  will  be  permanent,  cordial,  and 
highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  evangelical  truth.    They 
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desire  to  express  their  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church  for  their  renewed  expressions  of  their  paternal  and 
christian  regards  in  sending  a  supply  of  five  preachers  this 
season,  and  also  for  the  concern  they  have  taken  to  procure  a 
suitable  person  to  act  as  a  professor  of  divinity  for  Canada,  but 
which,  they  regret  to  say,  has  failed  for  the  present ;  and  they 
trust  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  will  continue  to 
cherish  the  mission  in  Canada  with  increased  interest,  so  that 
the  bonds  of  affection  may  be  strengthened  yet  more  and 
more.  And  it  is  the  prayer  of  this  Synod  that  the  King 
and  Head  of  the  church  may  abundantly  bless  and  prosper 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.*  The  Synod  resolved  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  designation  be  altered  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Synod  in  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  United 
Associate  Synod  in  Scotland,  to  the  '  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  formerly  the  United  Seces- 
sion and  Belief  Churches.' 

In  the  middle  of  June  1848,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Muir  sailed  for 
Canada,  with  the  view  of  joining  the  mission  band  in  that 
country.  He  arrived  at  Montreal  in  the  end  of  July,  and  on 
the  19  th  of  October  he  was  ordained  at  Huntingdon.  This 
station  is  in  Canada  East — about  fifty  miles  from  Montreal.  It 
is  situated  on  the  river  Chateauguay,  and  not  (kr  distant  from 
the  line  that  separates  Canada  from  the  United  States.  The 
membership  of  this  congregation,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Muir^s 
ordination,  was  about  107:  They  had  met  with  several  disap- 
pointments in  not  obtaining  a  minister,  and  they  were  beginning 
to  be  discouraged;  but  Mr.  Muii^s  settlement  amongst  them 
greatly  revived  them.  He  was  most  abundant  in  his  labours, 
amd  was  much  encouraged  by  the  eagerness  which  they  mani- 
fested to  profit  by  his  instructions.  '  I  have  found  my  people,' 
he  sajrs,  *  affectionate,  attentive,  and  teachable.  I  have  seen  all 
of  them  in  their  own  houses,  most  of  them  several  times  in 
regular  visitation  and  occasional  calls,  and  everywhere  I  have 
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been  received  with  a  heartiness  of  affection,  and  a  readiness  to 
submit  both  to  counsel  and  reproof,  which  is  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  exhilarating,  and  which  makes  me  hope  for  much  fruit  if 
I  am  spared  to  labour  amongst  them.*  .  .  .  '  Very  early  in  the 
winter  I  opened  two  juvenile  classes,  one  in  Huntingdon,  and 
the  other  in  St.  Michaels,  and  four  adult  classes — a  male  and  a 
female  for  Huntingdon,  and  the  same  for  St.  Michaels, — ^the 
juvenile  classes  meeting  weekly  before  each  meeting  for  wor- 
ship on  Sabbath,  and  the  adult  classes  fortnightly,  before  and 
after  the  prayer  meeting.  There  may  be  about  seventy  children 
attending  the  one,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  adults  attend- 
ing the  other  set  of  classes.  In  both,  the  church  generally  take 
great  interest:  we  generally  have  a  full  attendance  of  the 
people  to  hear  the  children  catechised ;  and  all  who  are  present 
at  the  prayer  meeting,  wait  to  hear  the  male  adult  class 
examined.'  .  .  .  '  Our  attendance  at  public  worship  is  equally 
encouraging,  though  in  Huntingdon,  or  the  village,  as  we  call 
it,  we  have  had  to  contend  with  a  severe  winter  and  a  most 
uncomfortable  place  of  meeting.  We  have  had  the  sacrament 
twice  administered  since  my  ordination,  and  I  trust  with  much 
real  benefit.  At  our  first  sacrament  we  added  fourteen  to  our 
roll  of  membership,  of  whom  I  have  good  hopes  that  they  will 
prove  faithful  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  We  have  again 
several  candidates  for  church  membership,  and  in  my  adult 
classes  I  can  distinguish  others  who  seem  seriously  impressed. 
The  church  has  lately  elected  five  to  the  ofiice  of  the  eldership. 
My  session  formerly  was  exceedingly  inadequate,  being  only 
three  in  number ;  and  yet,  in  duty,  I  could  not  omit  to  mention 
as  forming  a  large  element  in  my  grounds  of  thankfulness,  the 
character  of  these  three.  They  are  old  and  failing  in  strength, 
two  of  them  especially  almost  at  the  verge  of  life ;  and  such  to 
me  is  the  comfort  of  their  simple  piety  and  thoroughly  christian 
affection,  that  I  know  not  how  I  could  exchange  them  for  two 
strong  men  and  be  myself  the  gainer.  The  church,  however, 
will,  I  trust,  gain  much,  and  myself  also,  from  the  new  acces- 
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sion.    Thus  far,  you  will  agree  with  me,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.' 

Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  whose  induction  into  La  Chute  has 
ahready  been  mentioned,  after  labouring  a  few  years  in  that 
locality,  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  employed  as  an  evan- 
gelist, visiting  and  preaching  in  some  of  the  more  destitute 
districts  of  Canada  West.  In  some  of  the  places  which  he 
visited,  he  foimd  a  deplorable  want  of  the  means  of  grace ;  and 
from  many  a  lonely  spot  a  loud  and  bitter  cry  was  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  '  to  come  over  and  help  them.'  In  not  a  few 
instances,  emigrants  from  Scotland,  who  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel  in  their  native  land,  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  midst  of  woods  or  on  the  margin  of  some  river, 
where  no  minister  ever  visited  them,  and  where  they  were  in 
danger  of  sinking  into  a  state  of  heathenism.  Concerning  a 
colony  which  was  settled  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Sydenham, 
he  says :  '  Along  the  course  of  this  stream  I  have  visited  four 
places,  and  at  some  of  them  a  Presbjrterian  preacher  had  never 
been  heard  before.  Great  need  of  instruction  exists.  I  state 
emphatically  that  this  is  truly  a  destitute  quarter,  extending 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  St.  Glair.  I  found  a  few  scattered  families  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland— one  of  them, 
indeed,  to  my  own  congregation  at  Keith — ^respectable,  intelli- 
gent, pious  people.  They  are  now  in  the  moral  wilderness,  and 
feel  it  deeply.  My  heart  yearns  for  them  in  their  situation. 
They  and  their  neighbours,  many  of  whom,  I  fear,  are  in  dark- 
ness of  mind,  are  entitled  to  strong  sympathy.  It  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if,  when  any  of  our  people  in  Scotland,  and 
other  professors  of  godliness,  feel  disposed  to  emigrate,  they 
would  make  it  a  particular  point  to  be  informed,  either  before 
leaving  home  or  on  their  arrival  at  Canada,  where  they  might 
both  get  good  land,  and  be  within  reach  of  gospel  ordinances 
according  to  their  mind,  to  comfort  and  keep  their  souls  under 
the  toils  of  labour  in  the  woods,  and  amid  a  mixed  population. 
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too  many  of  whom  mind  only  earthly  things.  Again  and  again 
have  I  met  with  individuals  who  had  too  much  reason  to  say, 
"  We  once  went  to  the  house  of  God  with  the  multitude  who 
kept  his  holy  day,  lt)ut  now  we  are  far  from  such  hallowed 
scenes."'  Concerning  another  colony  who  had  pitched  their 
tabernacle  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Huron,  he  says:  'At  the 
head  of  Ashfield  I  preached  on  one  Sabbath  to  a  settlement  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  twenty  miles  beyond  Goderich,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  in  going  to  them  had  some  diiSBiculty 
in  riding  along  the  beach  of  the  lake,  for  often  I  had  to  ride 
rather  deep  into  the  water  to  make  a  circuit  of  large  trees 
which  from  the  steep  banks  had  fallen  into  the  lake.  These 
Highlanders  numbered  about  twenty  families,  and  had  been 
five  or  six  years  located.  During  aU  that  time  they  had  never 
been  visited  by  a  minister  but  once,  and  I  was  their  second 
visitor  of  that  kind.  They  are  almost  entirely  isolated.  Be- 
yond them  the  land  is  unoccupied,  and  on  this  side  of  them 
their  nearest  neighbours  are  a  settlement  of  Irish  Eomanists, 
with  whom  they  have  Uttle  intercourse ;  and,  from  what  I  saw 
of  them,  they  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  deplorable  mental 
debasement.  Among  these  secluded  Highlanders,  contrasted 
strikingly  in  character  with  the  Irish  Papists  near  them,  I 
was  glad  to  find  a  very  commendable  practice.  Destitute  of 
public  Sabbath  advantages,  they  meet  together  on  that  day  at 
several  places  in  succession;  and  when  I  asked  them  what 
were  their  exercises  at  these  meetings,  they  told  me  that  they 
read  the  Scriptures,  sang  psalms,  prayed,  and  said  the  Shorter 
Catechism  to  each  other.  Thus  t^iey  occupy  some  hours  of 
every  Sabbath,  and  do  what  they  can  to  keep  up  the  Lord's  day 
among  them.  This  practice  is  well  fitted  to  lead  the  young 
among  them  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.' 

The  church  at  home  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  that 
was  raised  from  these  destitute  localities.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  procure  suitable  labourers  to  cultivate  these  moral 
wastes.    Mr.  John  Duff,  who  was  for  some  time  ordained  at 
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Dairy  in  Ayrshire,  oflfered  his  services  for  missionary  labour  in 
Canada,  and  sailed  for  that  country  in  the  month  of  May  1849. 
Mr.  John  Logic  sailed  along  with  him  on  the  same  errand.  These 
two  brethren  were  followed  in  the  month  of  June,  the  same 
year,  by  Mr.  John  Ewing,  a  brother  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  Ireland.  After  a  short  period  spent  in 
visiting  the  congregations,  Mr.  Duif  was  inducted,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregations  of 
Yaughan  and  Albion.  In  an  early  communication  which  he 
sent  home  after  his  induction,  he  says :  '  I  have  gotten  two  con- 
gregations in  connection  with  the  presbytery  of  Toronto— one 
in  the  township  of  Vaughan,  the  other  in  the  township  of 
Albion,  about  eight  miles  distant.  I  reside  in  Yaughan ;  leave 
on  the  Sabbath  morning,  commence  public  worship  at  a  quarter- 
past  ten  in  Albion,  come  back,  and  commence  in  Yaughan  at 
half-past  two.  In  Albion  the  membership  is  forty,  and  the 
average  attendance  about  seventy.  There  is  a  good  church,  but 
it  is  not  seated  yet — ^they  use  forms.  They  are  in  debt  £10 
currency.  In  Yaughan  the  membership  is  thirty-one,  and 
average  attendance  about  eighty.  Preach  in  a  schoolroom. 
They  are  purposing  having  a  church  this  summer.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  fix  the  site  for  the  increase  of  the  congregation. 
They  (that  is,  both  congregations)  promised  £76  currency  of 
stipend  for  the  first  year,  and  ]to  increase  it  as  they  were  able. 
I  have  visited  them  all  in  both  places,  and  likewise  several 
families  around.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  in  Albion 
on  the  second  Sabbath  of  February,  and  we  had  a  very  com- 
fortable day.  A  few  families  from  this  went  up  and  joined 
with  the  Albion  people  in  the  observance  of  this  holy  ordi- 
nance. We  commenced  about  eleven,  and  concluded  a  little 
before  four.  We  had  no  interval,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  see 
the  undivided  attention  which  the  people  gave  all  the  time.* 

Mr.  Duflf,  referring  to  the  kind  of  labourers  which  the  mini- 
sterial work  in  Canada  required,  says :  '  Indeed,  nothing  will 
do  for  this  province  but  men  who  are  determined  to  labour.    A 
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faint-bearted  Israelite  will  not  do  here.  All  are  pushing  for- 
ward, and  if  we  wish  to  succeed,  we  must  catch  their  spirit  as 
well  as  their  phrase — ^''Go  ahead."  The  work  of  a  minister 
here  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  at  home.  So  much 
travelling,  especially  when  the  roads  are  bad,  is  very  fatiguing ; 
and  when  you  have  an  occasional  threat  of  being  thrown  either 
from  your  saddle  or  from  a  waggon,  it  has  really  a  tendency 
to  scatter  one's  ideas.  But  these  are  trifles,  and  I  do  love  the 
country  and  the  work.  If  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love 
of  Christ  is  felt,  what  diflSculties  will  not  be  overcome,  what 
dangers  wiU  not  be  braved  V 

After  Mr.  Duff  had  laboured  about  a  year  in  Yaughan  and 
Albion,  he  received  a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Irvine  and 
Elora.  He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  the  call,  and  he 
was  inducted  into  his  new  charge  on  the  23d  of  October  1851. 
Irvine  was  one  of  the  stations  connected  with  Mr.  Barrie's  con- 
gregation of  Eramosa ;  and  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Barrie's  settle- 
ment in  1843,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  preach  every  third 
Sabbath  at  Irvine ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  he 
was  not  able  to  give  them  sermon  more  than  once  a  month,  and 
sometimes  only  once  in  five  weeks.  The  people,  however,  much 
to  their  credit,  kept  steady  in  their  profession,  and  showed  much 
life  and  vigour  as  a  working  congregation.  They  supplemented 
the  want  of  ordinances  by  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  engaging  in 
praise  and  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  frequently  a 
sermon.  They  held  fellowship  meetings  during  the  week,  and 
kept  a  Sabbath  school,  which  was  most  efficiently  conducted 
by  some  of  their  members ;  and,  after  a  few  years,  their  congre- 
gation had  increased  so  much  that  they  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Mr.  Barrie  wholly  to  themselves.  But  in  this 
they  were  unsuccessful  After  this  they  united  along  with  the 
congregation  of  Elora  in  giving  a  call,  as  above  stated,  to  Mr. 
Duff.  Elora  being  a  thriving  village,  and  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable population,  Mr.  Duff  made  it  his  headquarters;  he 
preached  in  it  every  Sabbath'forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
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preached  at  Irvine.  By  this  settiement  Mr.  Barrie  was  relieved 
of  his  charge  of  both  of  these  stations,  and  they  continued  to 
prosper  under  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Duff. 

The  Missionary  Synod  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  their  theological  professor,  Mr.  Proudfoot,  which  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  January  1861.    When  the  United  Associate 
Synod  entered  upon  a  new  and  more  enlarged  scheme  of  mis- 
sionary operation  in  G£uiiada,  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  one  of  those 
who  first  offered,  their  services  for  that  important  work ;  and 
during  eighteen  years  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  cultivating  the  moral  wastes  of  Canada.    No  small  part  of 
the  success  which  attended  the  mission,  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  existence,  was  owing  to  his  personal  exertions  in  preaching, 
and  to  the  sound  discretion  which  he  manifested  in  directing 
the  steps  of  those  who  followed  him  into  the  field  of  labour. 
He  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  a  fine  taste,  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  departments  of  theology,  unaffected 
piety,  and  a  dignified  bearing ;  and  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
both  by  his  talents  and  acquirements,  for  the  important  trust 
committed  to  him  by  the  Missionary  Synod,  when  they  assigned 
to  him  the  task  of  superintending  the  studies  of  the  young  men 
whose  views  were  directed  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry. 
The  writer  of  these  pages  was  intimately  associated  with  him 
as  a  fellow-student  and  a  Mend  during  the  successive  years  of 
his  curriculum,  while  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  studies  under 
the  venerable  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  and  he  feels  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  bearing  this  public  testimony  to  the  excellence  and 
worth  of  one  who  stood  deservedly  high  as  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  faithful,  devoted  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

The  Missionary  Synod,  instead  of  appointing  one  of  their 
own  number  to  succeed  Mr.  Proudfoot  in  the  professorial  chair, 
made  an  application  to  the  Synod  in  Scotland  to  look  out  for  a. 
person  whom  they  could  recommend  as  properly  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  professorship.    This  matter  being 
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lemitted  by  the  Synod  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Board 
uneuiimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Synod  in  Canada  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  minister  of  Auchtermuchty,  *  as,  in  their  judgment, 
a  person  peculiarly  fitted,  from  his  many  and  varied  attain- 
ments, to  discharge  the  onerous  and  very  responsible  duties  of 
this  important  office/  At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Synod, 
held  at  Hamilton,  on  the  7th  of  April  1852,  the  nomination 
of  the  Board  was  most  cordially  approved  of,  and  Dr.  Taylor 
received  a  formal  and  unanimous  invitation  to  become  pro- 
fessor to  the  Missionary  Synod.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Synod  in  reference  to  this  matter : 

'  1.  That  this  Synod  feel  greatly  encouraged  and  cheered  by 
the  evidences  before  them  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  Synod 
and  Board  of  Missions  in  Scotland  have  manifested  in  regard  to 
the  Canadian  church;  and  do  farther  most  cordially  tender 
thanks  for  the  activity,  persevering  diligence,  and  judgment 
evinced  in  the  matter  of  the  professorship,  and  especiaUy  in 
now  bringing  it,  as  they  have,  to  so  desirable  an  issue.  2.  That 
the  nomination,  by  the  Board,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Taylor  of 
Auchtermuchty  as  professor,  being  most  cordially  approved  of 
by  this  Synod,  they  do  forthwith  call  and  invite  him  to  Canada 
in  that  capacity.* 

Dr.  Taylor  accepted  of  the  invitation  thus  given.  He  re- 
signed his  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Auchtermuchty,  left 
Scotland  in  the  b^inning  of  June,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  New 
York  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  'We  had  sermon,'  he 
says, '  twice  each  Sabbath  we  were  at  sea ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  evenings  at  the  first,  we  had /am%  worship  always 
at  nine  p.m.  The  attendance  at  aU  these  services  was  good; 
perfect  external  decency  was  maintained,  and  in  some  cases  I 
thought  the  attention  was  very  marked.  M^srs.  Scott,  Greig 
and  myself  officiated  in  rotation.  At  New  York,  where  we, 
remained  till  Friday  evening,  we  found  the  weather  excessively 
hot,  but  were  comforted  by  hearing  the  inhabitants  saying  that 
it  was  very  seldom  hotter.    We  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Albany, 
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and  attended  both  the  Presbyterian  churches.  The  interior  of 
these  places  of  worship,  especially  of  the  first  (Dr.  Campbell's), 
suiTpassed  any  I  had  ever  seen,  except  perhaps  the  Chapel  Eoyal 
at  Windsor.  We  heard  also  two  very  good  sermons,  especially 
in  Dr.  Sprague's,  by  Dr.  Kennedy  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed ;  but 
what  with  organs,  choirs,  and  splendour  of  one  kind  and  another, 
I  had  difficulty  in  believing  that  I  had  not  fallen  among  Epis- 
copalians, and  certainly  was  anything  but  reminded  of  the 
"  meeting-houses"  in  the  fatherland.  Our  journey  through  the 
States  was  tolerably  agreeable.  In  our  passage  across  Lake 
Ontario  some  of  us  maintain  that  we  suJBFered  more  than  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  We  have  great  reason,  however,  to  be 
thankful  for  what  &etted  us  at  first,  that  we  could  not  get  a 
boat  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Eochester.  That  night 
proved  excessively  stormy;  considerable  damage  was  done; 
and  the  old  seasoned  stewardess  told  us  that,  in  crossing  from 
Toronto,  she  was  like  to  die  of  sickness.  But  all  that  is  past, 
and  we  have  unspeakable  reason  to  bless  our  Father  in  heaven 
that  here  we  find  ourselves  in  peace  and  in  comfort,  and  have 
already  met  with  a  number  of  friends,  most  of  them  from 
the  "  old  country,"  and  some  of  them  from  Gala  Water  and 
Tweedside,  who  know  all  our  kith  'and  kin,  and  are  every 
one  more  anxious  than  another  to  treat  us  with  respect  and 
kindness.' 

Dr.  Taylor  commenced  his  first  session,  as  theological  pro- 
fessor at  Toronto,  on  the  8th  of  August  1852.  A  large  attend- 
ance of  ministers  was  present  on  the  occasion  to  welcome  the 
new  professor.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  devotional  exer- 
cises by  Dr.  Terrier,  and  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Taylor.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  during 
the  session  was  nine.  '  I  had  reason,  upon  the  whole,'  says 
Dr.  Taylor,  '  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  young  men.  The 
opportunities  of  some  of  them,  in  the  way  of  preparatory 
education,  had  been  exceedingly  limited;  but  they  were  re-t 
markably  earnest  and  diligent,  and  I  could  not  but  wonder  at 
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tlie  progress  they  had  made  and  continued  to  make.  Their 
general  deportment  was  excellent^  and  I  am  somewhat  sanguine 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  no  discredit  to  our  church/ 

A  few  months  after  Dr.  Taylor  took  up  his  abode  in 
Toronto,  a  second  congregation,  in  connection  with  the  Mis- 
sionary  Synod,  was  formed  in  that  city.  They  gave  a  unani- 
mous call  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  be  their  pastor,  and  he  was  inducted 
into  the  charge  of  the  new  congregation  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber 1853.  In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Mission  Board 
soon  after  his  induction,  he  says :  '  I  am  already  experiencing 
real  comfort,  in  this  small  congregation,  for  which,  in  its  in- 
fantile feebleness,  I  implore  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the 
church  at  -home,  in  respect  and  affection  for  which  it  shall,  if 
God  mercifully  spare  me,  be  assiduously  nurtured.  Its  hand- 
ful of  members  axe  at  present  pervaded  by  an  excellent  spirit. 
They  are  devising  liberal  things.  Of  their  kindness  to  myself 
I  have  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Their  numbers  are  steadily 
increasing ;  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  I  begin  to  discover 
indications  of  progress  in  matters  of  higher  importance.  Cer- 
tainly it  never  was  my  privilege  to  address  an  audience  more 
attentive ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
some  fruit  will  by  and  by  appear.' 

Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy,  who  had  been  for  several  years  a 
missionary  in  Trinidad,  in  connection  with  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church,  removed  from  that  island,  on  account  of  his 
health,  to  Canada,  and  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Darlington,  in  the  presbytery  of  Toronto, 
XpL  the  month  of  December  1850.  Another  addition  was  made 
to  the  Missionaty  Synod  about  the  same  time,  by  the  accession 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Ferrier,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  a 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  first  at 
Newarthill  and  afterward  at  Airdrie ;  and  having  demitted  his 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Airdrie,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  obtained  a  settlement  in  Caledonia,  Canada  West,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Free  Church.    His  views  on  the  voluntary 
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church  question  not  harmonizing  with  those  that  are  held  by 
that  church,  a  separation  between  them  took  place,  when  he  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  congregation  connected  themselves  with 
the  Missionary  Synod.  Mr.  John  Hogg,  minister  of  Queensberry 
Street  congregation,  Dumfries,  resigned  his  charge  of  that  con- 
gregation ;  and  having  emigrated  to  Canada,  he  was  inducted, 
during  the  simimer  of  1851,  into  the  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  Hamilton,  in  the  presbytery  of  Flamborough.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  a  preacher 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  having  withdrawn  firom 
the  communion  of  that  church,  was  ordained  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Toronto  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  Caledon. 

During  the  year  1852,  a  reinforcement  was  made  to  the 
brethren  in  Canada,  by  four  preachers  being  sent  from  Scot- 
land;  these  were  Messrs.  William  Dickson,  Patrick  Greig, 
Williajn  Deas,  and  Matthew  Barr.  Mr.  Dickson,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  was  ordained  over  the  congregations  of 
Vaughan  and  Albion.  He  laboured  only  a  short  period  in 
these  congregations,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Thorold,  and  was  inducted  into  that  charge  in  the 
beginning  of  August  1854.  Mr.  Greig  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Mount  Pleasant  on  the 
19th  of  July  1853 ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Deas  was  ordained  over  the  united  congregations 
of  Adelaide  and  Warwick.  During  the  following  year,  in  the 
month  of  March,  Mr.  Barr  was  ordained  at  M'Killop.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  given  of  this  congregation,  shows  the  excellent 
training  which  it  received  under  Mr.  Barr*s  ministry :  *  I  have 
now,*  he  says, '  been  fully  a  year  over  this  charge.  During  that 
period,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  addition  to  preaching 
every  Sabbath  to  the  congregation,  I  have  taught  a  Bible  class 
throughout  last  summer,  consisting  of  about  fifty  young  persons; 
formed  and  kept  up  two  weekly  prayer  meetings;  preached 
several  times  in  the  township  of  Grey ;  formed  and  supplied 
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two  statdons,  at  which  I  preach  once  a  fortnight — ^the  one  at 
Clinton,  eight  miles  off,  the  other  at  Hullit^  about  seven  miles 
off;  formed  a  Sabbath-school  library,  consisting  of  120  volumes; 
procured  a  communion  service ;  ordained  two  additional  elders, 
and  received  twenty-six  additional  members ;  and  the  congre- 
gation lias  paid  off  about  £100  of  debt.    I  have  received  from 
the  congregation  £80  currency.    Since  the  day  of  my  ordina- 
tion here,  I  decline  receiving  anything  from  the  mission  funds, 
on  the  principle  that  the  congregation  axe  able  to  sustain  their 
own  minister.    The  enclosed  cheque  for  £5  is  from  the  congre- 
gation of  M'EiUop,  through  me — ^for  the  Calabar  mission,  £2 ; 
for  the  Jamaica  mission,  £3.' 

As  the  number  of  congregations  in  connection  with  the 
Synod  was  now  considerably  increased,  and  as  some  of  the 
lOTethren  had  a  great  distance  to  travel  in  order  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  presbytery,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  some  new 
presbyteries  should  be  formed    To  the  presbyteries  previously 
existing,  there   were   added   those   of  Wellington,   Durham, 
Lanark,  and  Brant;   so  that  the  Synod  now  included  in  it 
eight  presbyteries  instead  of  four.    In  these  presbj^ries  there 
were  no  fewer  than  seventeen  vacancies,  anxiously  waiting  to 
receive  a  supply  of  preachers  from  the  mother  country.    At  a 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  held  at  Toronto  in  June  1853,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted :   '  That  the  Synod,  taking  into 
consideration  the  many  obligations  under  which  it  lies  to  the 
parent  church,  for  the  many  substantial  tokens  of  beneficence 
and  kindness  which  it  has  given  to  it,  takes  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  cordial  thanks  for  these ;  taking  also  into  con- 
sideration the  great  scarcity  of  preachers,  and  also  the  urgent^ 
calls  &om  the  many  vacant  congregations  for  settled  pastors, 
agrees  earnestly  to  soUcit  the  co-operation  of  the  Mission  Board 
in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  services  of  at  least  ten 
additional  preachers.' 

At  this  period  exploratory  journeys  were  made  by  several 
members  of  Synod,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the. 
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spiritual  state  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  which  had  only  been 
recently  settled,  and  where  there  was  a  lamentable  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  grape.  The  tract  referred  to  is  that  part  of 
Canada  West  which  extends  firom  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  which 
stretches  away  north  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  Owen  Sound.  This 
extensive  and  fertile  region  had  hitherto  received  comparatively 
little  attention  fipom  the  Missionary  Synod,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  the  time  of  the  brethren,  on  account  of  the  few- 
ness of  their  number,  was  fully  occupied  in  supplying  the 
destitute  localities  that  were  more  immediately  within  their 
reach;  and,  second,  because  hitherto  comparatively  few  emi- 
grants had  made  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  country.  But 
the  attention  of  the  brethren  was  now  called  to  this  region,  and 
successive  visits  were  paid  to  it,  with  the  view  of  examining 
into  its  state,  and  making  its  solitary  places  glad  with  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  the  gospel  I  shall  extract  a  few  statements  from 
the  communications  of  those  who  first  visited  this  district,  that 
my  readers  may  see  what  a  sad  destitution  of  the  means  of 
grace  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  what  difficulties  the 
Synod's  missionaries  had  to  encounter  while  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting their  Master^s  work  in  these  remote  regions.  Mr.  Barrie 
of  Eramosa  visited  this  district  in  August  1851,  and  preached 
wherever  he  could  find  an  opportunity.  The  people  received 
him  gladly,  and  in  several  places  they  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  a  permanent  dispensation  of  the  gospel  They  were  gene- 
rally poor.  Though  they  had  the  first  necessaries  of  Ufe,  yet 
there  was  Uttle  or  no  ready  money  amongst  them,  and  they 
were  unable  without  assistance  to  support  gospel  ordinances. 
In  one  place  which  he  visited,  the  people  told  him  that  his 
coming  seemed  like  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  for  they  had 
kept  up  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  considerable 
period ;  and  on  the  preceding  Friday  they  had  held  a  meeting 
at  which  they  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  presbji^ry 
for  a  supply  of  sermon.     Mr..  Barrie  went  as  far  north  as 
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Sydenham  and  Owen  Sound,  visiting  on  his  way  Egremont, 
Durham,  Brant,  Holland,  and  Sullivan.  'I  was  satisfied,*  he 
says,  'on  the  whole  view  of  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
OUT  church  should  support  at  least  one  missionary  in  that 
quarter.  There  is  room,  were  it  like  the  old  country,  for  half 
a  dozen,  but  at  least  we  should  supply  them  with  one  efficient 
missionary.' 

The  result  of  Mr.  Barrie*s  visit  was,  that  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Wellington  presbjrtery,  petitions  were  presented  from  the 
people  in  Holland,  Sullivan,  £uiid  Brant,  praying  that  the  pres- 
tyteiy  would  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preach  and  con- 
gregate them,  with  a  view  to  a  regular  dispensation  of  gospel 
ordinances.  The  prayer  of  these  petitions  was  unanimously 
granted;  and  the  presbytery  appointed  Mr.  Barrie  to  go  and 
preach  and  examine  the  people ;  and  to  congregate  the  peti- 
tioners belonging  to  Holland  and  Sullivan  as  one  congregation, 
and  those  belonging  to  Brant  as  another.  In  fulfilling  this 
appointment,  Mr.  Barrie  left  Eramosa  on  the  Wednesday  before 
the  last  Sabbath  of  September,  and  called  at  all  the  places 
which  he  had  formerly  visited,  giving  all  the  encouragement 
that  he  could.  Giving  an  account  of  his  journey,  he  says :  *  I 
found,  when  at  Arthur,  that  there  wa3  a  considerable  number 
of  Presbyterians  in  Maryborough,  immediately  contiguous  to 
Arthur  village,  and  that,  if  we  had  preachers,  and  means  to 
support  them,  we  might  at  least  have  a  congregation  in  Mary- 
borough,  and  another  somewhere  in  Arthur  township,  if  not  in 
the  village.  Made  inquiries  at  all  the  other  places  in  going  up, 
and  found  them  pleased  that  we  were  taking  some  interest  in 
their  spiritual  wellbeing.  The  weather  was  very  unpropitious 
on  Thursday  and  Friday ;  was  drenched  with  rain  the  whole 
day.  Stopped  all  Friday  night  about  three  miles  beyond 
Durham  village,  with  Mr.  Waddell,  a  United  Presbyterian, 
and  made  particular  inquiries  there  as  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  found  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  carelessness 
in  regard  to  their  spiritual  interests.    As  appointed,  preached 
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in  Holland,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  Sabbath,  and 
intimated  that  I  would  now  converse  with  those  who  wished  to 
be  connected  with  our  church,  and  appointed  sermon  next  day 
(Monday)  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  would  examine  any  others 
who  wished  to  be  admitted    On  Monday  a  few  others  made 
application,  and  some  parents  wanted   to  be  received,  and 
have  baptism  for  their  children  that  day.    Preached  at  Joseph 
Buyer's  on  Thursday  night,  and  received  one  into  communion, 
and  baptized.    Preached  on  Friday  night  eight  miles  farther 
south,  and  baptized    Beached  Brant  on  Saturday;  preached 
on  Sabbath  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Lament,  three  miles  from 
Young's  Tavern,  on  the  Saugeen.    The  day  being  exceedingly 
impropitious,  the  audience  was  not  so  large  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been ;  still  it  was  very  respectable.    Intimated  at  the 
close,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland  and  Sullivan,  that  I  would 
examine  and  receive  certificates,  with  a  view  of  constituting 
them  a  congregation  in  our  connection.     Intimated  that  I 
would  preach  next  day  at  half-past  twelve,  and  then  receive  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  the  fellowship  of  the  churcL    Twenty-one 
applied  at  that  time,  and  were  constituted  a  congregation  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  presby- 
tery of  Wellington.'  .  .  .   *As  the  presbytery  had  given  me 
three  Sabbaths,  I  had  resolved  to  preach  next  Sabbath  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saugeen,  but  could  not  succeed  in  getting  a  raft 
down ;  but  learned  that  there  was  a  number  there  anxious  for 
sermon,  and  also  at  Pentagon.    Now  resolved  to  preach   at 
Arthur  on  Sabbath ;  but  on  reaching  the  village  on  Thursday, 
found  that  a  Methodist  preacher  was  to  occupy  the  Free  meet- 
ing-house.   Eesolved  to  proceed  to  Garafrasca,  and  reached  my 
place  of  destination  on  Saturday.     Stopped  all  night  with  Mr. 
Donaldson,  reeve  of  the  township.    Learned  that  they  were  all 
Protestants,  and  had  comparatively  little  preaching  from  any- 
body.   The  audience  was  very  decent.    Preached  at  two  o'clock 
nine  miles  distant,  and  had  a  very  large  audience.    There  are 
no  Catholics  in  this  township;  a  great  many  Presbyterians, 
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T)nt  no  minister  nor  meeting-houses.  A  fine  field  for  mis- 
sionary operations  in  connection  with  our  church;  but  the 
people  are  poor/ 

Mr.  Torrance  visited  the  same  district  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  The  first  Sabbath  was  spent  by  him  at  Brant.  His 
journey  to  that  place  is  thus  described :  *  Having  left  at  seven 
o'clock^  we  reached  Durham  village,  distant  thirteen  miles, 
before  twelve.  Here  I  had  to  leave  the  stage,  as  my  road  struck 
off  to  the  left  hand,  through  the  township  of  Bentinck  into 
Brant  After  dinner,  took  my  carpet-bag  in  my  hand,  which, 
among  other  articles,' contained  nine  dozen  of  catechisms,  which 
Mr.  Sandilands  of  Guelph  gave  me  for  distribution,  cast  off  my 
coat  as  the  day  was  very  warm,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey 
with  four  others,  having  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  before  me. 
The  heat  was  excessive ;  perspiration  oozed  from  every  pore.  A 
severe  storm  of  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  rain,  came  about 
dark.  I  got  thoroughly  drenched ;  and  when  the  road  became 
soaked,  I  sank  so  deep  in  some  places  that  the  water  came  in 
by  the  tops  of  my  boots.  Beached  Mr.  Lament's  after  nine, 
where  my  comfort  was  duly  attended  to.  Eose  next  morning 
considerably  rested  and  refreshed.  On  Saturday  I  remained 
in  the  house  all  day,  feeling  somewhat  fagged.  On  Sabbath 
preached  in  the  new  church  of  Brant,  the  fibrst  place  of  worship 
that  has  been  raised  in  the  township.  The  building  is  of  logs, 
the  space  between  which  had  not  been  chinked;  there  was  no 
door,  neither  were  there  any  windows ;  the  boards  were  just 
laid  down  for  the  floor,  and  the  seats  were  temporary.  Not 
having  been  aware  that  the  church  was  to  be  occupied  on  this 
occasion,  I  was  altogether  unprepared  with  an  opening  sermon ; 
but  I  prefaced  Psalm  cxxii.  at  considerable  length,  and  gave 
my  remarks  as  direct  a  bearing  as  I  could  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  congregation ;  spoke  of  the  kindness  of  God  in  putting  it 
into  their  hearts  to  build  a  house  to  his  name,  and  in  allowing 
them  to  carry  it  so  far  forward  in  such  a  short  time  after  their 
settlement  here ;  said  a  few  words  to  encourage  them  in  their 
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work,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  to  the  locality  of  having 
a  place  for  spiritual  instruction,  and  the  administration  of 
ordinances.  After  prayer,  I  read  Psalm  Ixxvii.,  dwelling  upon 
ver.  13 :  "  Thy  way,  0  God,  is  in  the  sanctuary."  At  the  close  of 
sermon,  baptized  two  children.' 

From  Brant  Mr.  Torrance  proceeded  to  Southampton,  a 
smaU  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saugeen,  originally  one  of  the  forts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. Here  he  found  that  a  congregation  had  been  formed  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church,  and  that  a  young  student  had 
been  stationed  to  labour  in  this  locality  during  the  sunmier. 
As  the  people  were  thus  favoured  with  a  partial  dispensation 
of  gospel  ordinances,  Mr.  Torrance  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  intrude  upon  the  labours  of  others;  and,  after  remaining 
a  night  in  this  place,  he  crossed  the  country  from  Lake  Huron 
to  Owen  Sound,  with  the  view  of  visiting  some  of  the  villages 
that  were  situated  in  that  remote  quarter.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  journey  from  Southampton  to  Sydenham  is 
interesting : 

'  Next  morning  we  were  prepared  by  seven  o'clock  to  leave 
for  the  village  of  Sydenham.  Two  miles  from  Southampton,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  stands  an  Indian  village,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  fandlies,  with  a  church,  where  a  Metho- 
dist missionary  labours.  Of  late  some  dissatisfaction  has  crept 
in  among  them,  and  they  have  applied  to  Mr.  Kribs,  Congrega- 
tional missionary  at  the  head  of  Colpoys  Bay,  to  be  taken  under 
his  teaching.  From  this  village  it  is  twenty  miles  in  a  direct 
line  through  to  Sydenham.  The  only  way  hitherto  has  been  an 
Indian  trail,  just  a  footpath  through  the  woods;  and  this  is 
reckoned,  including  the  windings  to  escape  swamps,  etc.,  as  at 
the  least  twenty-five  miles.  Having  been  ferried  across  the 
Shaugeen,  we  walked  to  the  Indian  village,  and  went  into  a 
house  to  inquire  which  was  the  track  to  Sydenham.  A  squaw 
was  the  only  inmate,  and  she  would  not  speak.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  Indians  to  refuse  speaking  to  a  white,  although 
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t^ey  may  understand  our  language.    Not  receiving  the  desired 
inforniation»  we  took  what  seemed  most  likely  to  be  the  road, 
and  travelled  on  till  past  ten  o'clock.    We  then  landed  in  a 
beaver-meadow,  and  here  our  road  terminated.     We  now  dis- 
covered that,  instead  of  taking  the  trail,  we  had  taken  a  sleigh 
track  by  which  the  Indians  brought  home  their  hay,  which  they 
cut  in  this  meadow.    My  companion  now  asked,  Shall  we  pro- 
ceed, or  turn  back  ?    We  were  not  on  our  way.    Very  probably 
we  might  have  to  remain  in  the  bush  all  night,  and  neither  of 
US  had  matehes,  nor  any  way  of  kindling  a  fire  to  keep  off  the 
mosquitoes,  which  were  very  annoying.    My  opinion  was  that 
we  should  proceed.     I  had  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
Sydenham  lay.    We  knew  that  we  were  north  of  the  path  we 
should  have  taken,  and,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  road  being 
opened  to  the  south  of  us — we  knew  not  how  many  miles — 
which  passed  through  the  township  of  Derby,  and  came  out  on 
the  Gorrefraxa  road.   Having  resolved  to  go  forward,  we  crossed 
the  beaver-meadow,  and  struck  into  the  bush,  keeping  east,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge.     In  a  short  time  we  came  to  a  small 
lake.    We  now  turned  west  to  get  round  it,  which  we  succeeded 
in  doing,  after  a  good  deal  of  wandering  among  bushes  and  rank 
grass  almost  as  high  as  my  he^d.     Once  more  into  the  woods, 
we  turned  our  faces  toward  the  sun,  not  knowing  how  soon  we 
might  come  to  the  banks  of  another  lake,  land  in  another  beaver- 
meadow,  or  in  a  swamp.     I  breathed  a  short  prayer  for  direc- 
tion, and  shortly  after  we  came  upon  the  Indian  trail    That 
was  a  joyful  sight.     For  the  first  time  since  we  left  the  village, 
were  we  on  our  proper  road.    There  could  be  no  mistake,  as 
there  was  but  the  one  path  in  aU  that  region. 

'  We  had  now  been  nearly  five  hours  on  our  way  through 
the  bush,  and  were,  in  all  probability,  but  a  few  miles  from 
Southampton.  Some  time  after,  we  came  to  the  Sable  river. 
Here  there  is  a  large  jam  of  timber  carried  down  by  the  stream 
when  in  its  swollen  state,  and  lodged,  so  that  the  river  is  of 
great  breadth  at  this  point.     It  was  now  after  twelve  o'clock ; 
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we  could  not  be  more  than  half  way  to  Sydenham,  and  more 
time  would  be  required  for  the  remaining  half,  because  we  were 
not  so  firesL    About  an  hour  afterwards  we  came  to  a  clear- 
ance ;  called,  and  rested  ourselves  for  several  minutes.    Started 
once  more,  and  reached  the  village  about  six  o'clock.    I  threw 
myself  on  a  seat,  much  fatigued,  and  my  feet  very  sore.    In- 
deed, in  taking  off  my  boots,  one  of  my  stockings  was  stained 
with  blood.    We  could  not  have  walked  less  than  thirty  miles 
that  day — ^by  far  the  longest  journey  I  had  ever  made  on  foot 
at  the  same  time.    Shortly  after  my  arrival,  Mr.  Wylie,  from 
the  village  of  Leith,  who  had  c6me  up  in  his  own  small  boat  to 
meet  the  Toronto  steamer,  called,  and  kindly  took  my  boots  out 
to  get  repaired.    I  remained  in  the  hotel  all  night,  and  went 
home  with  him  next  day.    Leith  you  will  see  marked  by  the 
pen  to  the  north-east  of  Sydenham,  along  the  shore.   We  reached 
his  place  in  the  afternoon ;  called  upon  Mr.  Telfer,  at  one  time 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but  now  proprietor  of  the  ground 
on  which  Leith  stands,  and  of  a  grist  mill ;  and  after  tea,  went 
with  Mr.  Eoss,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Lake  Shore  congre- 
gation, to  his  house,  where  I  remained  all  night.     On  Saturday 
I  made  a  few  family  calls.    Sabbath ;  preached  in  the  school- 
house  to  a  large  audience ;  intimated  that  I  would  preach  again 
{D,V)  on  Tuesday,  and  take  steps  upon  their  petition;   and 
sailed  up  in  Mr.  Wylie's  boat  to  Sydenham,  where  I  preached 
again  at  five  o'clock.    Here  I  remained  all  night,  made  some 
calls  on  Monday,  and  returned  with  Mr.  Wylie  to  Leith  on 
Monday  afternoon.    Having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  himself 
and  lady  that  night,  I  walked  up  to  Mr.  Boss's  next  morning,  ar- 
ranged some  business  preparatory  to  the  meeting,  and  preached 
to  a  very  respectable  audience.    Having  read  the  petition,  I 
stated  the  principles  of  our  church,  and  then  asked.  Were  they 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  previously-formed  resolution  of 
seeking  admittance  into  our  connection  ?    The  show  of  hands 
was  unanimously  in  favour  of  proceed,  and  I  then  intimated 
that  all  in  membership  with  the  congregation,  as  it  had  been, 
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-would  be  regarded  as  members  still  in  its  United  Presbyterian 
relation.  At  three  o'clock,  I  preached  in  a  neighbouring  house, 
and  baptized  some  children/ 

Mr.  Torrance  next  visited  an  Indian  settlement  at  Colpoy's 
Say.  In  this  settlement  there  were  fifteen  families  of  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Chippeway  tribe.  They  eiyoyed  the  benefit 
of  the  laboura  of  Mr.  Kribbs,  Congregational  missionary.  The 
interpreter  being  from  home,  Mr.  Torrance  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  hold  any  conversation  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
desirous  to  obtain  more  extensive  information  concerning  the 
state  and  history  of  the  various  native  tribes ;  but  his  time  did 
not  permit  him  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  Having 
reached  the  utmost  limit  of  his  intended  journey,  he  now  set 
his  face  homeward.  On  his  return,  he  spent  a  Sabbath  at 
Holland,  where  a  congregation  had  been  formed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  where  he  found  the  people  busy  preparing  a 
new  church.  He  concludes  his  interesting  narrative  with  the 
following  remarks :  '  After  this,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  home.  My  congregation  cannot  prosper,  being  deprived  of 
so  much  of  my  service ;  my  own  strength  cannot  bear  so  much 
labour ;  but  what  can  be  done,  the  cry  for  ordinances  being  so 
loud,  and  our  help  so  little  ?  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  map, 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  country.  It  is  not  all 
settled,  but  settlers  are  flocking  in.  In  a  few  instances,  there 
are  Free  Church  students  appointed  during  the  vacation  months. 
There  is  only  one  settled  Presbyterian  minister  in  all  the  region 
— Mr.  M'Kinnon  of  Sydenham — ^the  only  other  preachers  being 
Methodists,  some  of  these  being  scarcely  able  to  read  the  Bible. 
I  hope  the  Board  will  consider  the  suggestion  or  request  of  the 
mission  committee  of  Synod  here,  that  you  in  Scotland  would 
endeavour  to  procure  at  least  one  man  for  the  special  purpose 
of  labouring  in  the  Owen  Sound  district.  Eegard  this  as  offi- 
cial, and  let  me  know  if  the  Board  will  entertain  the  subject. 
The  prospects  for  a  missionary  are  good,  although  the  people 
are  very  poor.    He  must  be  prepared  for  undergoing  privations. 
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should  be  young,  pious,  and  healthy,  for  much  labour  will  require 
to  be  performed/ 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854,  five  additional 
missionaries  left  Scotland  for  Canada.    These  were,  Mr.  Sobert 
Monteith,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ordained  at  Greenlaw ; 
Mr.  Archibald  Cross,  who  laboured  for  a  few  years  at  West 
Linton ;   Mr.  James  Watson,  Mr.  W.  C.  Young,  and  Mr.  Eobert 
Dewar.    The  scene  of  Mr.  Monteith's  labours  in  Canada  was  the 
settlement  of  Prince  Albert.     Giving  an  account  of  this  settle- 
ment, he  says :  *  You  will  find  it  situated  in  the  township  of 
Seach,  close  to  the  western  side  of  Lake  Scugog,  and  nearly 
due  north  of  Whitby,  the  county  town  of  Ontario.     I  cannot 
tell  you  the  precise  population — 400  or  500  perhaps;   and 
within  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  there  are  three  other 
villages — BoreUa,  Port  Perry,  and  Manchester,  the  two  former 
of  which  are  making  some  progress.     In  all  these,  as  yet,  not- 
withstanding good  dwelling-houses  and  places  of  business,  there 
is  only  one  place  of  worship — ^a  good  one,  too— belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.    WeU,  at  the  close  of  October  last,  the 
presbytery  of  Durham  began  to  supply  this  place  with  preach- 
ing, having  previously  been  petitioned  to  do  so.    And  on  the 
28th  of  January  the  people  were  duly  congregated,  and  brought 
out  a  call  in  my  favour.     Having  cordially  accepted  this  call,  I 
was  duly  inducted  into  my  pastoral  charge  on  the  1 7th  instant 
(April  1856).     The  Eev.  W.  C.  Young  preached,  and  the  Eev. 
R  Thornton  delivered  the  two  charges.     I  shall  not  indulge  in 
too  sanguine  hopes.    But  hitherto  matters  have  been  very  en- 
coure^ing.     Bepeatedly  there  have  been  200,  or  upwards,  in 
attendance,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  under  eighty ;  while,  in  every 
case,  my  household  visitations  have  been  very  kindly  received. 
The  locality,  too,  is  not  a  little  eligible,  being  tolerably  high, 
and  favourable  for  health.    We  have  three  mails  daily,  and 
another  every  second  day,  besides  a  telegraphic  office ;  and  in 
summer  we  have  two  steamers  plying  daily  on  the  lake.    With 
these  and  similar  advantages,  then,  I  think  well  of  my  new  home, 
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and  I  fondly  trust  that,  under  the  divine  blesaing,  some  good 
results  will  follow  from  my  labours,  causing  gladness  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Cross's  labours  in  Canada  was  Inger- 
soll  and  Woodstock,  two  thriving  villages,  the  latter  being  the 
county  town  of  Oxford  county.  At  first  the  two  congregations 
were  united  under  his  ministry,  but  latterly  a  separation  took 
place  between  them,  each  claiming  the  labours  of  a  minister 
for  itself.  When  Mr.  Cross  visited  these  stations  during  the 
period  of  his  itinerancy,  and  before  he  had  the  prospect  of  being 
inducted  into  them,  he  was  highly  gratified  with  the  excellent 
spirit  which  they  manifested.  In  a  notice  which  he  gives  of 
these  stations,  he  says :  '  The  few  members  who  belong  to  our 
church  are  thorough  dissenters,  out  and  out  voluntaries,  and 
•  are  possessed  of  a  noble  spirit.  They  are  building  a  nice  frame 
church  at  Woodstock,  and  a  fine  brick  one  at  Ingersoll,  both  of 
which  will  be  soon  opened,  and,  I  believe,  as  soon  cleared  of 
debt,  save,  it  may  be,  a  small  sum  on  the  latter.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  witness  the  zeal,  almost  bordering  on  enthusiasm, 
manifested  by  our  people,  small  as  our  numbers  are  at  present 
in  these  two  stations,  and  could  have  wished  it  were  in  my 
power  to  assure  them  that  the  Mission  Board  at  home  were  this 
year  sending  out  some  of  the  best  preachers  that  could  be  found. 
I  found  in  Ingersoll  members  from  the  late  Mr.  Ellis's  church, 
Saltcoats,  and  in  Woodstock  some  who  came  from  Mr.  Cooper's, 
Fala,  and  others  &om  my  late  brother's  in  Langholm.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  these  two  stations,  and  believe  that  if  they 
had  an  able  working  minister  among  them,  not  many  years  would 
lapse  until  each  would  be  able  to  support  a  minister  of  its  own.' 

In  the  month  of  November  1854,  Mr.  Watson  was  inducted 
into  the  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Huntingdon,  in  Canada 
East  This  charge  had  previously  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Muir, 
but  had  now  become  vacant  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Watson's 
induction,  the  congregation  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  had  become  discouraged  and  disunited,  and  was  burdened 
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with  a  debt  of  £190  cunency.  The  Mission  Board  had 
guaranteed  to  Mr.  Watson  a  salary  of  £100  sterling  for  three 
years ;  but  Mr.  Watson,  though  he  received  from  the  congregation 
in  name  of  stipend  no  more  than  £80  currency,  spontaneously 
offered  to  relieve  the  Board  of  this  obligation,  and  to  exert  him- 
self to  free  the  congregation  of  their  debt,  and  to  make  them 
self-sustaining,  on  condition  of  the  Board  giving  him  at  onc^ 
£60  sterling.  When  he  had  been  little  more  than  three  years 
inducted,  he  had  happily  accomplished  his  object  In  a  com- 
mimication  addressed  to  the  Board,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  favourable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation :  *  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
we  have  now  accomplished  our  hope,  and  regard  ourselves  as 
fairly  afloat  in  the  capacity  of  a  self-supporting  congregation, 
and  untrammelled  by  debt.  My  own  salary  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  £100  currency  and  a  free  manse,  with  an  acre  and 
half  of  adjoining  land, — ^no  very  great  income  certainly,  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  more.  Our 
progress  in  numbers  and  in  spirit  has  been  gradual  since  I  came 
hither.  The  membership  was  about  eighty  when  I  was  settled, 
and  now  it  is  above  one  hundred  and  twenty.  At  first  we  were 
out  of  order — ^prayer  meetings  had  ceased.  Sabbath  schools  had 
almost  gone,  and  the  people  were  disheartened,  somewhat  soured, 
and  disunited.  All  that  is  now  reversed,  and  we  are  in  pretty 
good  working  condition — the  result,  I  verily  believe,  of  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  us,  and  the  growth  of  intelligent,  solid  piety. 
Not  that  we  are  perfect — ^far  from  it ;  but  still  we  are  much 
better,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  than  we  have  been. 
Thanks  to  God  for  it.' 

Mr.  Young  was  ordained  at  Newton,  in  the  presbytery  of 
Durham,  in  September  1854.  He  had  under  his  charge  two 
stations,  namely,  Newton  and  Newcastle.  At  each  of  liiese 
stations  a  place  of  worship  was  erected.  They  were  both 
situated  in  the  township  of  Clark,  and  were  about  five  miles 
apart.    The  membership  of  both  congregations  was  106,  and  the 
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Average  attendance  on  public  worship  was  375.     They  had  the 
character  of  being  a  pious,  intelligent,  and  liberal  people. 

During  the  autumn  of  1855,  Mr.  Dewar  was  ordained  at 
Leith,  a  thriving  village  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Georgian 
Bay,  and  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Sydenham.  This  is 
the  Lake  Shore  line  congregation,  which  Mr.  Torrance  formed 
during  the  visit  he  paid  to  this  neighbourhood  in  1852.  They 
were  originally  connected  with  the  Free  Church  congregation 
in  Sydenham,  but  at  their  own  request  they  were  formed  into  a 
separate  congregation,  in  connection  with  the  Missionary  Synod 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Dewar  occupied  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
Synod,  and  he  had  presented  to  him  an  extensive  and  a  pro- 
mising field  of  labour.  In  no  part  of  Western  Canada  was  a 
faithful  gospel  labourer  more  required  than  in  the  locality 
where  he  was  stationed.  '  We  know  of  few  localities,'  writes 
one  of  the  brethren, '  that  are  more  inviting  and  promising  than 
this.  It  is  healthy,  the  people  are  intelligent,  and  several  of 
them  of  more  than  ordinary  moral  respectability ;  the  prospect 
of  a  flourishing  congregation  is  most  encouraging,  while  an 
opportunity  for  very  extensive  usefulness  is  furnished  by  the 
surrounding  district.' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  the  Canadian  Missionary  Synod 
had  under  its  charge  no  fewer  than  seventy  organized  congre^ 
gations  and  forty  stations;  and  as  it  had  now  considerably 
extended  its  boundaries  to  the  north-west  of  Ccmada,  a  new 
presbytery  was  formed  in  that  quarter,  namely,  the  presbytery 
of  Grey,  comprehending  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Owen 
Soimd.  The  number  of  members  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Synod  amounted  to  6288.  2630  young  persons  were  receiving 
instruction  in  religious  classes ;  and  the  weekly  prayer  meetings 
were  attended  by  1210.  In  congregational  libraries  connected 
with  the  Synod  there  were  13,423  volumes.  The  total  income 
of  the  congregations  reached  nearly  to  the  sum  of  £10,000,  of 
which  rather  more  than  one  half  was  expended  on  stipend.  The 
Synod  had  also  established  a  missionary  fimd,  which,  during 
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the  coarse  of  the  year,  amounted  to  about  £300.  These  state- 
ments show  that  the  mission  to  Canada  had  been  productive  of 
the  most  valuable  benefits  to  that  country,  and  they  show  also 
with  what  fidelity  and  success  the  brethren  connected  with  that 
mission  had  been  labouring  in  their  Master's  servica 

As  the  older  congregations  belonging  to  the  Synod  were 
now  getting  into  easy  circumstances,  and  as  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  Synod  were  considerably  increased,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  church  in  the 
mother  country  from  the  burden  of  giving  support  to  any  of 
the  mission  congregations.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Synod  of  Canada,  held  at  Toronto  in  the  second 
week  of  June  1865,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
'  1.  That  the  most  grateful  thanks  of  this  church  be,  and  hereby 
are,  given  to  the  parent  church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  for  great  and  long-continued  liberality  for  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  our  denominational  interests  in  this  pro^ 
vince.  2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  church  to  be  most 
conscientious  in  calling  out  all  its  own  energies  to  be  self- 
supporting;  and,  until  these  fail,  it  ought  not  to  seek  nor 
accept  of  aid  from  any  other  quarter.  3.  That  this  church 
having  reached  much  strength,  and  the  material  interests  of  the 
coimtry  being  prosperous,  we  are,  therefore,  well  assured  this 
church  can  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and,  in  duty,  ought  no 
longer  to  accept  any  aid  from  the  mission  fond  in  Scotland.  4. 
That  this  Synod  shall  henceforth  consider,  and  hereby  declare, 
themselves  self-sustaining,  so  far  as  congregations  now  settled 
are  concerned ;  it  being  understood  that  such  congregations  as 
need  the  stipends  of  their  ministers  supplemented,  shall  receive 
what  is  necessary  from  our  own  fimds,  and  that  whatever  is 
received  from  the  church  at  home,  in  future,  be  applied  solely 
to  the  extension  of  their  mission  field  in  tUs  country ;  it  being 
understood  that  this  shall  not  interfere  with  existing  arrange- 
ments between  the  Synod  at  home  and  ministers  or  preachers 
in  this  country.*. 
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The  cry  from  Canada  was  still  for  fresh  labourers  to  be  sent 
forth,  to  occupy  the  promising  fields  of  usefulness  that  were 
opening  up  in  that  extensive  region.    The  church  at  home  felt 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to 
comply  with  the  call  that  was  thus  made.     Scarcely  a  year 
passed,  during  the  course  of  which  some  of  the  ministers  or 
preachers  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  did 
not  leave  this  country  to  labour  in  the  missionary  field  of 
Canada^     In  the  summer  of  1855,  the  hands  of  the  brethren  in 
Canada  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  three  missionaries 
sent  from  this  country,  namely,  Messrs.  Walter  Inglis,  Thomas 
Watson,  and  James  CaldweU.    Mr.  Inglis  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  missionary  labour  in  South  Africa,  and  he  now  de- 
voted himself  to  missionary  labour  in  Canada.     He  had  not 
laboured  long  in  that  country,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Greenock,  in  the  presbytery  of  Grey,  and  he 
was  inducted  into  that  charge.     Concerning  Mr.  Watson,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  glean  any  information,  except  the  fact  of  his 
having  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  joined  the  brethren  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Caldwell  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  2l8t  of  July  in  the 
year  now  mentioned,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  2d  of  August. 
During  his  voyage  he  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  ship,  to  an  audience — ^including  passengers  and 
crew — of  about  two  hundred.    Proceeding  by  way  of  Albany 
and  Niagara,  he  reached  Toronto  on  the  6th  of  August.     On  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  the  presbytery  held  its  usual  meeting,  and 
gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.     He  received  the  usual  ap- 
pointments to  labour  as  a  preacher  in  the  vacant  congregations ; 
and  after  itinerating  for  a  few  months  among  the  vacant  con- 
gregations, he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Esquesing ;  and  having  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept  of 
the  call,  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Wellington  on 

^  A  few  years  previous  to  this  period,  a  union  had  taken  place  between 
the  United  Secession  and  Belief  Ghaiches ;  and  the  designation  assumed  by 
the  united  body  was  the  *  United  Presbyterian  Church.* 
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the  17th  of  April  1866.  The  congregation  over  which  he  was 
ordained  had  heen  for  a  short  time  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Fisher ;  hut  at  the  period  of  Mr.  GaldweU's  settlement  amongst 
them,  they  had  been  in  a  vacant  state  for  upwards  of  four 
years,  during  which  time  they  remained  stedfast  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  mother  church,  notwithstanding 
inducements  held  out  to  them  to  join  other  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  congregation  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  agricultural  class;  and,  being  scattered  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country,  it  presented  an  interesting  but  an  arduous 
field  of  labour.  They  appear  to  have  been  an  affectionate 
people,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  speaks  in  pleasing  terms  of  the  com- 
fort which  he  had  m  labouring  amongst  them :  *  My  experience 
since  coming  here,'  he  says, '  has  been  of  a  very  happy  descrip- 
tion, and  the  people,  to  whom  I  feel  much  attached,  have  given 
me  many  proofs  of  their  kindness.  Among  other  things,  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  presented,  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
with  a  set  of  handsome  buffalo  robes,  which  are  quite  indis- 
pensable when  one  is  driving.  They  have  also  arranged  to 
build  a  comfortable  manse,  contiguous  to  the  church,  from  which 
my  present  residence  is  four  miles  distant.  The  trust  that  has 
been  committed  to  me  I  feel  to  be  a  most  momentous  and  re- 
sponsible one ;  but  in.  all  my  solicitude  I  desire  ever  to  look  to 
Him  who  has  graciously  promised  to  be  with  his  missionary 
servants,  and  to  make  aU  grace/  to  abound  towards  them.  The 
people  give  deep  attention  to  the  evangelistic  messages  I  am 
enabled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  deliver,  and  in  pastoral 
visitation  receive  me  in  the  warmest  and  most  encouraging 
manner.  I  am,  therefore,  not  without  hope  that  my  labours  are 
useful  to  their  souls.' 

In  the  following  year  (1856),  four  ordained  ministers  and 
one  preacher  offered  their  services  for  Canada.  The  ministers 
were  Mr.  James  Gibson  of  Brechin,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  of 
Auchtermuchty,  Mr.  WOliam  Inglis  of  Banff,  Mr.  John  Baird 
of  Jedburgh,  and  the  preacher  was  Mr.  John  M.  King. 
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Mr.  Gibson  was  inducted  into  the  recently-formed  congrega- 
tion of  Sydenham.  The  following  extract  &om  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Dewar,  written  previous  to  the  induction  of  Mr.  Gibson,  shows 
the  importance  of  the  settlement :  '  Sydenham  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  large  newly-settled  district  known  as  the  Owen 
Sound  settlement.  *  This  vast  stretch  of  country  aboimds  in  fine 
land,  is  healthy,  is  being  filled  up  with  settlers  in  a  greater 
than  arithmetical  ratio,  and  its  central  point  of  commerce  is  the 
town  of  Sydenham,  and  the  business  transacted  there  is  great ; 
and,  besides  its  central  position  to  the  surrounding  countiy, 
this  town  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Georgian 
Bay,  and  in  the  navigation  season,  steamers  ply  between  Syden- 
ham and  Collingwood,  and  there  is  thence  a  railway  to  Toronto. 
Moreover,  Sydenham  is  the  county  town  of  the  county  of  Grey, 
is  the  seat  of  the  court-house  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
the  various  courts  are  held  in  it.  There  was  also  a  mechanics' 
institute  formed  in  it  last  year,  and  a  public  library  got  up ; 
and  I  may  mention  that  it  will  soon  become  the  seat  of  a  pres- 
bytery in  our  church,  to  be  called  the  presbytery  of  Grey.  The 
population  of  the  town,  rapidly  increasing,  is  2000.  The  in- 
crease last  year  amounts  to  fully  800 ;  and,  possessed  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  growth  or  of  development,  it  will  become, 
ere  long,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  Upper 
Canada.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fine  field  for  a  man  of  good  parts 
and  persevering  industry  in  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties. 
The  congregation,  too,  formed  in  it,  is  completely  organized :  a 
good  session,  a  committee  of  management;  the  membership 
amounts  to  forty ;  the  general  attendance  is  about  one  hundred.' 
This  was  the  important  and  influential  station  which  Mr. 
Gibson  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  It  was  one  of  the  outposts 
of  the  Missionary  Synod  in  Canada. 

The  congregations  of  Stratford  and  Shakespeare  imited  in 
giving  a  call  to  Mr.  Stevenson.  Stratford,  a  town  of  commer- 
cial importance,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  formed 
the  westward  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway ;  and 
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Shakespeare,  a  thriving  village,  was  situated  seven  miles  to  the 
east  of  Stratford,  on  the  same  line.  These  congregations  had 
newly  sprung  into  existence,  when  Mr.  Stevenson  was  inducted 
into  the  pastoral  charge  of  them.  Mr.  Torrance  assisted  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  his  first  communion,  and,  in  a  letter,  he  gives  the 
following  notice  of  the  two  congregations:  *At  Stratford  and 
Shakespeare  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  an  entrance  was 
made  by  the  ministers  of  our  denomination;  and  here  Mr 
Stevenson,  lately  of  Auchtermuchty,  has  been  inducted,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  and  prosperous  charge.  In  Shakes- 
peare, a  very  neat  frame  church  has  been  erected  on  a  lot  given 
by  an  individual;  and  on  Sabbath  last,  on  which  day  I  was 
there,  assisting  Mr.  Stevenson  in. the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  there  was  a  large  audience,  most  of  whom  were  young 
persons ;  and  the  services  were  rendered  still  more  interesting 
by  the  thought  that  the  Supper  had  never  been  dispensed  in 
that  village  till  that  afternoon.  The  congregation  in  Stratford 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Canada  Company  to  choose  any  lot 
that  the  company  have  at  their  disposal,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  church  will  be  proceeded  with  there  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  abundant  in  labours,  preaching  every  Sabbath  fore- 
noon in  Stratford,  then  driving  to  Shakespeare,  and  preaching 
in  the  afternoon ;  and,  returning  to  Stratford,  he  preaches  again 
in  the  evening.' 

Mr.  William  Inglis  obtained  a  settlement  at  Westminster. 
This  congregation  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Proudfoot  of  London,  but  it  had  been  erected  into  a  separate 
congregation  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Inglis'  arrival  in  that 
coimtry.  At  the  period  of  his  induction,  its  membership 
amounted  to  seventy-two ;  and  it  had,  in  addition,  a  consider- 
able number  of  adherents.  They  had  erected  a  comfortable 
frame  church,  capable  of  containing  280  persons,  and  free  of 
debt ;  and  so  soon  as  their  minister  was  inducted,  they  adopted 
immediate  measures  for  erecting  a  manse.  The  people  were  all 
Scotch,  or  of  Scotch  extraction,    'Hitherto,'  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
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'  all  my  intercourse  with  them  has  been  of  the  most  agreeable 
description;  and  our  attendance  on  Sabbath,  as  at  week-day 
prayer  meetings,  has  been  very  encouraging.  I  cannot  hide 
from  myself,  that  congregational  difficulties  may  not  all  and 
always  be  traceable ;  so  that,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
I  have,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  much  fear  of  shortcoming  on 
my  part  as  on  the  part  of  the  congregation.' 

The  field  which  Mr.  Baird  was  called  upon  to  occupy  was 
Pickering.  There  were  two  stations  connected  with  this  place. 
A  brother,  who  visited  them  previous  to  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Baird,  gives  the  following  notice  of  them :  *  The  united  mem- 
bership may  be  about  115  or  120;  the  average  attendance  in 
the  one  130,  in  the  other  above  200.  These  form  a  congrega- 
tion well  able  to  support  a  minister,  and  willing,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  able ;  and  they  contain  men,  some  of  whom,  in  former 
days,  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Longridge,  w^ith 
whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  engage  in  christian  effort.  It 
ia  only  imder  a  most  inefficient  supply  of  preachers,  that  two 
such  stations  could  have  remained  so  long  vacant.' 

Mr.  King,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  four  brethren,  whose  spheres  of  labour  I  have 
now  been  pointing  out,  after  labouring  for  a  few  months  in  the 
vacant  congregations,  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Columbus,  in  the  presbytery  of  Durham,  and  was  in  due  time 
ordained  as  their  pastor.  This  congregation  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thornton's  ministrations,  being  what 
was  called  his  second  or  back  station.  But  after  it 'had  acquired 
numbers  and  strength,  and  become  properly  consolidated,  it 
was  erected  into  a  separate  charge,  and  acquired,  a  minister  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Bang,  giving  an  account  of  the  congregation,  says : 
'  I  am  the  first  minister  placed  over  it  in  its  separate  capacity. 
There  are  two  preaching  stations,  about  four  miles  apart.  I 
preach  at  both  each  Sabbath.  I  find  it  an  interesting  sphere 
of  labour,  giving  scope  for  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  energies 
which  I  possess.    The  attendance  on,  and  interest  manifested 
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in,  the  regular  weekly  services,  the  prayer  meetings,  Sabbath 
schools — ^at  present  three  in  number — and  Bible  class,  have 
been  hitherto  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  more  than  I  had 
any  reason  to  expect.  The  Bible  class,  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  week-day,  is  attended  by  nearly  fifty  young  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
I  commend  this  fact  to  parties  in  Scotland,  who  may  be  afraid 
that  eflforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people,  whether 
young  or  old,  will  not  be  appreciated  in  Canada.' 

The  above-mentioned  brethren  had  scarcely  been  settled  in 
their  respective  charges,  when  a  fresh  demand  was  made  by  th6 
Synod  in  Canada  for  twelve  missionaries  to  be  sent,  as  there 
were  thirty  vacancies  waiting,  ax^ious  to  receive  a  supply  of 
sermon,  and  the  Synod  had  only  five  preachers  on  the  list,  two 
of  whom  were  under  call.  One  of  the  brethren,  urging  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  a  sufficient  force  to  take  possession  of 
these  vacancies,  says :  '  New  settlements  are  taking  place  every 
year.  Spots  over  which  I  passed  about  three  years  ago,  and 
which  were  miles  from  the  abode  of  any  human  being,  are  now 
the  scene  of  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  "  life  in  the  bush ;" 
grist-mills  and  saw-mills  are  at  work  on  sites  which  then  had 
not  been  visited  by  any  but  the  surveyor  ;•  and  villages  have 
begun  to  be  formed,  church  lots  obtained,  and  log  churches 
raised.  We  need  men  who  will  take  their  stand  at  these  out- 
posts, and  labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  gone  in  to  establish  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who 
wiU  watch  the  tide  of  immigration  as  it  still  flows  onward,  and 
follow  with  the  everlasting  gospel.  After  all  that  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  sending  out  men,  the  labourers  are  too  few  for 
the  harvest  that  presents  itself  in  these  newly-opened  districts. 
I  know  of  places  much  in  need  of  sermon,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  granting  supply  unless  fresh  help  is  received.  And 
this  inability  to  give  them  sermon,  and  to  visit  from  house  to 
house,  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  when  the  fact  is  considered, 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  not  only  giving  way  to  a  worldly 
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spirit,  and*  to  indifiference  to  the  concerns  of  eternity,  but  also 
of  falling  into  intemperance  and  its  attendant  vices/ 

The  church  at  home  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  loud  cry 
for  help  that  came  to  them  from  the  brethren  in  Canada.  In 
the  autumn  of  1857,  Mr.  John  James  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
that  province ;  and  in  1858  he  was  followed  by  five  other 
preachers,  namely,  Messrs.  David  Allison,  Robert  Hamilton, 
William  Bobertson,  Thomas  J.  Sc6tt,  and  George  Riddell.  Mr. 
James  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  the  province,  when  he 
received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Gait,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Wellington,  and  he  was  ordained  as  their  pastor  on  the  29th 
of  September  1857.  Gait  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Water- 
loo, on  the  Grand  river,  and  is  a  bustling,  thriving  town.  The 
population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  emi- 
nently Scotch,  consisting  chiefly  of  persons  who  had  emigrated 
from  Eoxburghshire  in  Scotland.  The  congregation  had  only 
been  recently  formed  when  Mr.  James  was  ordained,  and  his 
labours  amongst  them  appear  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree 
successful.  *  At  the  time  I  received  the  call,'  Mr.  James  writes, 
'  the  membership  was  fifty-seven,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents.  A  Sabbath  school,  imder  eflScient  superintendence, 
and  with  a  good  staff  of  teachers,  had  been  commenced.  The 
church,  a  neat  frame  building,  and  very  tastefully  finished, 
was  opened  about  a  fortnight  before  my  ordination,  and  ac- 
commodated between  300  and  400  people.  About  one  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  subscribed  for  at  the  time, 
and  the  remainder  has  been  considerably  reduced  since.  The 
stipend  promised  was  £100  currency.  Our  Sabbath  school 
meets  at  9.15  A.M.,  our  hours  for  public  worship  being  11 
o'clock  A.M.  and  6  o'clock  P.M.  The  school  has  continued  to 
increase,  and  at  present  there  are  upwards  of  100  names  on 
the  superintendent's  roll,  with  a  large  average  attendance, 
and  fourteen  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent  and 
librarian.  Our  library,  just  recently, purchased,  contains  245 
volumes.    In  addition  to  my  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  I 
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have  a  "  Bible  class/'  which,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  meets  either  on  Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  ser- 
vices, or  on  Monday  evening.  This  class  is  well  attended. 
We  have  also  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  the  chmxjh,  with  an 
attendance  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy,  and  sometimes  I 
have  counted  on  eighty  being  present.  The  church  has  been 
well  filled  with  hearers  since  it  was  opened,  ahd  many  were 
disappointed  in  not  obtaining  as  many  sittings  as  they  wished. 
We  observed  our  first  communion  on  the  second  Sabbath  of 
November  1857,  and  had  then  an  addition  to  our  membership 
of  sixty-nine.  That  current  half  year  my  stipend  was  raised 
(reckoning  from  the  commencement)  to  £150  currency.  Se- 
marks  began  now  to  be  made  about  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  church,  which  had  grown  considerably  too  small  for  the 
congregation ;  else,  very  likely,  their  efforts  would  have  turned 
in  the  direction  of  a  manse.'  Such  was  the  encouraging 
measure  of  success  which  Mr.  James  met  with  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  labours. 

Concerning  the  five  preachers  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned as  sent  out  in  1858, 1  have  not  been  able  to  glean  any 
information,  except  the  bare  fact  of  their  obtaining  settlements, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Allison,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
after  leaving  this  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  appears  to  have  been 
settled  at  Downie,  Mr.  Eobertson  at  Blandford,  Mr.  Scott  at 
Dundas,  and  Mr.  Riddell  at  Newton. 

The  missionary  church  in  Canada  had  every  year  been 
lengthening  its  cords  and  strengthening  its  stakes,  and  the 
period  was  at  hand  when  it  was  to  become  independent  of 
foreign  aid.  Connected  with  the  Synod  there  were  sixty-four 
ordained  ministers ;  it  had  under  its  superintendence  upwards 
of  100  regularly-organized  congregations;  and  it  was  enter- 
taining the  idea  of  undertaking  a  mission  to  some  part  of  the 
heathen  world.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod,  held  at  Toronto 
in  the  month  of  June  1857,  an  overture  was  presented  from  the 
presbytery  of  Durham,  *  respecting  the  duty  of  relinquishing 
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all  dependence  on  the  church  at  home  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
before  engaging  in  a  foreign  mission.'  After  deliberation,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted :  '  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Synod  rejoices  in  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  church  with 
regard  to  foreign  missions,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  in  what  mode  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  she 
shall  commence  work ;  and  that  the  said  committee  report  to 
next  meeting  of  Synod,  and  also  make  arrangements  during  the 
current  year  towards  securing  the  independence  of  the  church 
from  all  foreign  aid  for  the  future/ 

The  church  at  home  considered  that  the  time  was  now 
arrived  when  the  Canadian  Synod  should  take  upon  themselves 
the  sole  burden  of  supporting  those  ministers  and  preachers 
who  were  sent  to  them ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Synod  in  Scot- 
land, at  their  annual  meeting  held  in  May  1858,  adopted  a 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Missions,  making  an  alte- 
ration in  the  terms  on  which  missionaries  were,  for  the  future, 
to  be  sent  to  Canada.  For  a  considerable  nimiber  of  years, 
married  missionaries  going  to  Canada  received,  for  outfit  and 
passage,  the  sum  of  £80,  and  those  who  were  unmarried  re- 
ceived £50 ;  and  to  each  a  salary  of  £100  sterling  was  guaran- 
teed for  three  years  from  the  time  of  landing.  An  alteration 
was  made  in  these  terms  by  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
at  the  meeting  now  mentioned :  '  Considering  the  great  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  in  Canada  West  during  the  last 
twelve  years  in  all  matters  relating  to  social  wealth;  that 
many  of  our  congregations  there  are  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  are  raising  respectable  sums  for  missionary  and  benevolent 
purposes;  that  several  of  the  vacancies  are  now  ofiTering  stipends 
of  £150  currency;  that  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting,  when 
discussing  the  question  of  a  foreign  mission,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  in  what  part  of  the  field  the  church  should 
engage  in  the  work,  and  instructed  said  committee  "  to  make 
arrangements  during  the  current  year  towards  securing  the 

entire  independence  of  the  church  in  this  country  of  all  foreign 
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aid;"   and  considering  that  it  is  desirable  to  economize  our 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  ns  to  meet  more  fully  the 
growing  demands  of  the  foreign  fields  of  labour,  the  committee 
on  foreign  missions  now  declare  that,  in  sending  out  mission- 
aries to  Canada  for  the  future,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  defiray  the 
expenses  of  the  passage  emd  journey  thither,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  £30  be  granted  to  unmarried,  and  £50  to  married 
missionaries;   and  that  the  Synod  in  Canada  be  invited  to 
make  a  communication,  which  may  be  published  in  this  coun* 
try,  stating  the  average  fees  which  preachers  obtain  in  Canada, 
the  facilities  which  now  exist  for  travelling  and  internal  com- 
munication, the  average  stipend  which  may  be  expected,  the 
number  of  the  vacancies,  and  the  openings  for  usefulness  that 
exist  there,  and  the  aid  which  the  Synod  is  prepared  to  render 
in  the  way  of  supplement  of  stipend,  should  that  be  found 
necessaiy ;  with  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  this  committee,  that, 
should  the  Synod  in  Canada  feel  itself  in  a  condition  to  relieve 
the  home  church  for  the  future  from  all  liabilities  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  preachers  when  they  arrive  in  the  province,  and 
thus  leave  to  this  committee  only  the  expense  of  conveying 
them  thither,  they  will  exert  themselves  to  obtain  for  Canada 
as  large  a  supply  of  preachers  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  secure/ 
In  reference  to  this  communication,  the  Missionary  Synod 
of  Canada,  at  their  meeting  in  June  1858,  resolved:  *  That  the 
Synod  having  had  submitted  to  them  a  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  missions  in  Scotland,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Synod  in  Canada,  if  she  consider  herself  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
should  assume  the  entire  support  of  missionaries  who  may  be 
appointed  after  this  date,  and  a  suggestion  made  by  the  secre- 
tary of  that  committee,  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  expenses  of 
passage  and  outfit  be  also  borne  by  this  church,  instruct  the 
convener  of  the  mission  committee  te  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  same ;  te  inform  the  committee  that  steps  are  in  course 
of  being  taken  to  render  the  church  in  this  province  indepen- 
dent of  all  foreign  aid ;  that,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  at  present, 
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these  steps  are  likely  ta  prove  successful;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  probable  that  this  Synod  shall  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  making  further  application  for  help.'  The  Synod 
further  expressed  their  regret  that  they  had  not  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  course ;  they  tendered  their  cordial  and  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  assistance  that  had  been  granted  in  the  past, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  assume  the  support  of  those 
missionaries  that  might  be  sent  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  church,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  their  conviction  that 
they  could  undertake  at  present  to  raise  only  the  salary  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  requesting  the  church  at  home  to  bear  for  a  little 
longer  the  expenses  of  outfit  and  passage. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  season  of  severe  commercial  distress, 
accompanied  with  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  crops  in  Canada, 
intervened,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Missionary 
Synod  found  themselves  greatly  paralysed  in  their  operations, 
and  were  prevented  fix)m  carrying  into  immediate  effect  the 
arrangements  which  they  had  made,  with  a  view  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  foreign  aid.  As  the  church  at  home 
expected  that  provision  would  be  made  by  the  Canadian  Synod 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  missionaries  that  might  be  sent  to 
them  after  this  period,  a  communication  was  sent  by  the  Synod 
to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  this  country,  intimating  that  the 
Board  *  would  act  wisely  and  kindly  in  not  sending  out  more 
missionaries  until  requested  again  to  do  so ;'  and  as  an  applica- 
tion had  previously  been  made  for  twelve  additional  preachers 
to  be  sent,  the  Board  was  to  consider  this  application  as  '  fallen 
from  until  those  already  in  the  field  had  obtained  a  settlement, 
and  the  necessity  again  presented  itself  to  apply  afresh  with 
the  prospect  that  a  suitable  maintenance  can  be  afforded/ 
Before  this  communication  was  received,  the  Board  had  sent 
out  to  Canada  Mr.  J.  R  Scott,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
ordained  at  Creetown,  in  this  country;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
Canadians  being  revived  by  an  abundant  harvest  and  by  the 
return  of  commercial  prosperity,  application  was  made,  after 
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the  delay  of  a  year  or  two,  to  the  Synod  at  home  to  send  three 
additional  missionaries.  In  answer  to  this  application,  three 
preachers  were  sent  during  the  summer  of  1860,  namely,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Malcolm  M'Kenzie,  and  R  M.  Taylor.  This 
terminated  the  missionary  labours  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned  The  missionary  church 
in  Canada  had  now  become  a  numerous  and  influential  body. 
Connected  with  it  were  nine  presbyteries,  seventy  ordained  mini- 
sters, and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  congr^ations. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  benefit 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Canadian  provinces,  first  by 
the  Secession,  and  latterly  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
sending  so  many  of  their  ministers  and  preachers  to  publish  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  in  that  distant  portion  of  the  British 
empire.  By  their  benevolent  exertions,  so  early  commenced 
and  so  long  continued,  they  have  been,  in  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence, the  honoured  instruments  of  imparting  the  blessings 
of  salvation  to  many  thousands  who  would  otherwise  have 
lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  Not  only  so ;  but  by 
aiding  so  materially  in  furnishing  a  gospel  ministry  to  Canada, 
they  have  imparted  the  means  of  diffusing  the  light  of  divine 
truth  throughout  the  extensive  forests  and  prairies  of  that  inte- 
resting country,  and  of  perpetuating  to  distant  ages  those  valu- 
able benefits  that  invariably  follow  in  the  train  of  the  gospel. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  narrative,  I  have  only  further 
to  add,  that  in  the  month  of  June  1861,  a  union  was  formed 
between  the  Presbyterian  Synod  connected  with  the  Free 
Church,  and  the  Missionary  Synod  connected  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  we  may  confidently  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  two  Synods,  in  their  united  capacity,  by  labouring 
harmoniously  in  their  Master's  work,  will  be  the  means  of 
achieving  a  large  amount  of  good,  and  will  cause  the  solitary 
places  of  Canada  to  be  glad,  and  her  deserts  to  rejoice  and 
blossom  like  the  rose. 


IV. 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


When  the  United  Associate  Synod  resolved,  in  1831,  to  engage 
in  foreign  missions  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  they  had 
previously  done,  a  feeling  was  generally  prevalent  among  the 
brethren  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Synod  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  some  part  of  the  heathen  world ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  many  that  the  West  Indies — especially  Jamaica — 
would  be  a  suitable  field  for  commencing  such  a  mission.  But 
the  proposal  to  send  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies  was  in 
the  meantime  discoxmtenanced,  as  it  was  conceived  that  the 
existence  of  slavery  would  operate  as  a  powerful  impediment 
to  the  &ee  operations  of  the  missionaries  among  the  negro 
population.  This  impediment  was  ere  long  removed,  by  the 
memorable  Act  of  emancipation  passed  by  the  British  legisla- 
ture, declaring  that  all  persons  held  in  bondage  throughout  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  should  cease  to  be  slaves  on  the  1st  of 
August  1834.  By  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Synod  considered 
that  the  way  was  now  open  for  them  to  commence  missionaiy 
operations  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  obtain  such  information  as  might  be  useful  to  guide  them 
in  fixing  upon  a  proper  field  of  labour. 

A  few  years  before  the  Act  of  emancipation  was  passed, 
the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  had  commenced  a  mission  in 
Jamaica ;  and  in  a  communication  addressed  by  the  agents  of 
that  society  to  the  Synod's  committee,  the  Synod  was  strongly 
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urged  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Jamaica,  as  being  a  most  pro- 
mising field  of  missionary  labour ;  and  they  were,  at  the  same 
time,  assured  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  brethren  connected 
with  the  Scottish  Society.  '  Here,'  said  these  good  men, '  is  an 
opening  for  your  missionaries.  We  shall  hail  their  arrival  with 
joy,  and  in  every  way  in  which  we  can  exert  ourselves  on  your 
behalf  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  it.  We  are  ministers  of  the 
same  church,^  engaged  in  the  same  great  work  which  you  wish 
to  promote.  Our  hands  need  to  be  strengthened.  The  field  of 
labour  is  promising  in  the  highest  degree.  Stations  are  waiting 
to  be  supplied.  The  changes  which  will  soon  take  place  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the 
hope  that,  great  as  have  been  the  means  of  usefuhiess  we  now 
possess,  they  shall  in  a  short  time  be  greatly  increased.  In  a 
word,  we  wish,  like  Caleb,  to  encourage  you  to  go  forward. 
We  have  spied  out  the  land,  and  have  brought  with  us  grapes 
from  EshcoL  We  have  laboured  in  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
land  highly  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  future  cultivators. 
The  messengers  that  Joshua  sent  disagreed  in  their  report  of 
Canaan — they  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  sons  of  Anak. 
Some  such  (would  be)  mighty  men  are  to  be  seen  here  also. 
But,  like  Caleb,  we  would  say,  "  Be  not  a&aid  of  them,  the 
Lord  your  God  wiU  fight  for  you."  It  is  an  exceedingly  good 
land  for  missionary  exertion ;  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it,  for 
ye  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  in  September 
1834,  it  was  resolved  to  send  at  least  two  missioAaries  to 
Jamaica.  The  following  resolution,  in  connection  with  foreign 
missions,  was  also  adopted :  '  That  congregations  shall  be 
allowed  to  support  missionaries  by  distinct  funds,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Synod,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  may  present  suggestions  regarding  the  selection  of  agents 
and  spheres  of  operation,  and  be  permitted  to  maintain  direct 

^  All  the  brethren  in  Jamaica,  who  were  connected  with  the  Scottish 
MiaBionary  Society,  had  been  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Seceaeion. 
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correspondence  with  the  agents ;  these  suggestions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  missions  for  their  consideration,  and 
in  the  regular  form  brought  before  the  Synod.' 

Two  brethren  immediately  offered  their  service  for  this  new 
field  of  labour;  these  were  Mr.  James  Paterson,  minister  of 
Auchteigaven,  and  Mr.  William  Niven,  licentiate  of  the  Seces- 
sion. Mr.  Paterson  having  resigned  his  charge  into  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Niven  having  received 
ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  Forfar,  they  left  this  country 
in  the  month  of  January  1835,  and  they  arrived  in  Jamaica  in 
the  month  of  March.  While  Mr.  Paterson  was  yet  on  his 
voyage,  the  congregation  of  Broughton  in  Edinburgh,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brown,  undertook  to  support  him  as 
their  missionary  in  Jamaica.  On  his  arrival  he  was  induced  to 
labour  for  a  short  period  in  Montego  Bay,  a  sea-port  of  some  im- 
portance on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  This  station  had 
been  commenced  by  the  brethren  of  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society,  and  had  been  kept  open  in  the  expectation  of  it 
being  occupied  by  one  of  the  Synod's  missionaries.  The  talents 
and  qualifications  which  Mr.  Paterson  possessed,  fitted  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  missionary  labour  in  such  an  island  as 
Jamaica.  The  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  displayed  in  his  Mas- 
ter's service,  and  his  amiable  dispositions,  while  they  secured 
for  him  a  place  in  the  affections  of  those  among  whom  he 
ministered,  commanded  at  the  same  time  the  respect  of  all 
vrith  whom  he  associated.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
vmtten  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  island,  shows  what  a 
favourable  impression  was  produced  upon  those  who  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  ministrations.  '  Our  neighbourhood,*  says  the 
vmter, '  was  delighted  beyond  measure  on  Saturday  last,  by  the 
first  introduction  of  a  pastor  amongst  us.  Although  it  was  not 
generally  known  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Paterson,  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Montego  Bay,  was  to  preach  on  that  day,  by  ten  o'clock 
there  was  assembled  about  three  hundred  respectable  and  weU- 
dressed  persons  to  receive  him.    There,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
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wide-spreading  mango  tree,  we  drank  the  first  draught  of  the 
pure  fountain  of  heaven.  Mr.  Paterson's  mild  and  unassuming 
eloquence  riveted  the  attention  and  won  the  hearts  of  aU  his 
hearers.  A  serene  and  a  holy  joy,  such  as  I  never  before 
experienced,  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  assembly.  Mr. 
Paterson  wHI  preach  again  next  Sunday  morning  at  six  o'clock ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  will 
be  prepared,  with  open  hearts  and  hands,  to  receive  him  as  a 
blessing  sent  amongst  us.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  all  will  be 
punctual  to  the  above-mtotioned  hour,  in  order  that  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  may  be  enabled  to  return  in  due  time  to  preach 
to  his  own  congregation.' 

After  labouring  in  Montego  Bay  for  a  period  of  about  nine 
months,  Mr.  Paterson  removed  to  the  parish  of  Manchester,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  reason  which  he  assigned 
for  his  removal  was,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  Montego  Bay 
as  a  proper  missionary  station,  as  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  various  churches  in  the  locality.  '  When  I  look 
abroad,'  said  he,  '  over  the  island,  and  see  many  places  entirely 
destitute  of  religious  instruction,  my  mind  is  not  at  aU  recon- 
ciled to  continue  permanently  here.'  The  station  which  Mr. 
Paterson  fixed  upon,  as  the  scene  of  his  future  labour,  was 
Cocoa  Walk,  afterward  called  New  Broughton.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  district  of  coxmtry  about  thirty  miles  long,  by  nearly 
fifteen  broad,  where,  except  in  one  or  two  spots,  the  sound  of 
the  gospel  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  heard  previous  to  his 
arrival 

After  Mr.  Paterson  had  occupied  the  station  for  a  few 
months,  he  wrote  home,  giving  an  account  of  his  labours,  and 
of  his  prospects  of  usefulness.  *  I  am  not  sure,'  he  says, '  that 
for  the  present  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  to  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  or  of  the 
labours  in  whibh  we  are  engaged.  But  we  have  our  hands  full 
of  work.  God  is  kindly  giving  us  a  considerable  measure  of 
bodily  health  and  strength  to  fit  us  for  the  exertion  required. 
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and,  I  trust,  is  also  graciously  causing  us  to  experience  increas- 
ing delight  in  the  work.  Oili>  residence  is  what  is  caUed  the 
Great  House  of  Cocoa  Walk,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  works.  The  property  is  very  extensive,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  acres,  a  coffee  plantation,  and  a  pen.  The 
proprietor  is  Dr.  P.,  who  resides  partly  in  London,  and  partly 
in  Brighton.  He  authorized  his  attorney  in  this  island  to  grant 
the  Great  House  for  a  church  ox  a  residence  for  a  minister,  or 
both,  during  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship.  I  gladly  accepted 
it,  though  the  repairs  and  alterations  necessarily  occasion  me  a 
great  outlay  for  the  present,  as  it  has  been  uninhiabited  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  No  other  house  could  possibly 
have  been  obtained  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  offer  of  the 
house  was  no  small  inducement  to  occupy  this  station,  where 
the  population  is  so  great,  and  where  there  has  hitherto  been 
such  a  destitution  of  the  means  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion.' ...  *  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  know  the  mode  in  which 
I  conduct  the  public  services  on  Sabbath.  In  the  forenoon  I 
begin  with  praise  and  prayer,  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  accompanied  with  short  explanatory  and  practical 
remarks,  after  which  I  give  a  short  sermon,  and  then  conclude 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  prayer  and  praise.  In  the  afternoon, 
having  had  an  interval  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  I  read  and  ex- 
plain a  portion  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  as  I  wish  to  make  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  This  is  an 
exercise  in  which  I  have  sometimes  had  much  pleasure,  and  I 
fondly  hope  have  rendered  it  useful  to  a  number.  I  also  spend 
some  time  in  making  them  repeat  part  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and 
in  teaching  the  catechism.  When  public  worship  is  concluded, 
we  meet  with  those  who  wish  instruction  in  reading.  On 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  evenings,  we  have  classes  for 
teaching  adults  to  read;  and  on  those  evenings  we  generally 
make  them  learn  and  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  give  cate- 
chetical instruction..  The  progress  which  a  number  have  made 
is  very  gratifying.    There  are  240  names  on  my  list  for  the 
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evening  classes,  and  they  are  pretty  regular  in  their  attendance. 
On  Wednesday  evening  I  go  to  Wigton,  a  property  about  four 
miles  distant,  to  meet  with  the  people  belonging  to  it.  The 
proprietress,  Mrs.  H.,  is  much  interested  about  the  welfare  of 
those  on  her  estate,  and  has  shown  us  much  kindness.  She  has 
given  me  every  encouragement  to  meet  with  the  people,  and 
they  themselves  seem  very  anxious  that  I  should  continue  my 
visits.  On  Friday  evening  there  is  a  public  meeting  for  reli- 
gious exercises,  at  which  I  explain  some  portion  of  the  word  of 
God.  The  usual  attendance  cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred. 
A  week  or  two  ago,  I  read,  at  this  meeting,  and  expounded  the 
account  of  the  flood.  The  hearers  seemed  surprised  and  deeply 
affected.  From  what  I  afterwards  learned,  a  considerable  im- 
pression had  been  produced.  May  God,  by  his  Spirit,  deepen 
the  impression,  and  render  it  permanent  and  saving!  There 
are  135  on  my  list  of  catechumens  or  inquirers,  some  of  them 
hopeful  characters.  Nine  adults  are  candidates  for  baptism. 
One  female,  named  Lydia,  an  African,  I  baptized  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  this  month.  She  lives  not  far  from  our  house,  and 
I  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  her  almost  every  day 
since  the  14:th  of  January.  Then  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  very  soon  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospeL  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lydia  of  old,  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  to 
attend  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  to  her.  Her  desire  to 
hear  about  divine  things  is  very  pleasing.' 

The  brethren  connected  with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
met,  along  with  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Niven,  at  Montego  Bay, 
in  the  month  of  January  1836,  and  constituted  themselves  into 
a  presbytery,  under  the  designation  of  the  Jamaica  Missionary 
Presbytery.  The  following  document  was  subscribed  by  the 
brethren,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  presbytery  was  constituted : 
'We,  the  undersigned,  hold  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  We 
acknowledge  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the 
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Laiger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  the  confession  of  owr  faith ; 
it  being  understood,  however,  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
hold  his  own  opinions  in  reference  to  such  passages  as  may  be 
supposed  to  involve  intolerant  or  persecuting  principles  in 
matters  of  religion.  We  hold  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  without  any  superiority  of  ofl&ce  above  that  of  a 
teaching  presbyter,  and  a  due  subordination  of  church  judica- 
tories, as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  founded  on  it, 
together  with  the  Directory  as  a  compilation  of  excellent  rules ; 
and  agree  on  these  grounds  to  unite  and  form  ourselves  into  a 
presbytery,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone 
King  and  Head  of  the  church,  to  be  called  the  Jamaica  Mis- 
sionary Presbytery.'  This  document  was  subscribed  by  Messrs. 
James  Paterson,  George  Blyth,  James  Watson,  Hope  Masterton 
Waddell,  John  Cowan,  John  Simpson,  and  William  Niven. 

Mr.  Paterson's  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  parties,  and  especially  by 
the  negroes  ;  and  hence,  from  nearly  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  he  had  a  large  attendance  upon  his  ministry.  For  a 
considerable  period,  the  meetings  of  his  congregation  and  of  his 
Sabbath  and  week-day  schools  were  held  in  the  Great  House ; 
but  finding  this  exceedingly  inconvenient,  he  erected  a  large 
temporary  place  of  worship  contiguous  to  it.  His  increasing 
congr^ation  soon  rendered  this  place  of  meeting  too  small; 
and  the  people,  having  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  life,  and  being 
desirous  that  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  should  be  secured 
to  their  children's  children,  resolved  on  erecting  a  place  of  wor- 
ship and  a  schoolhouse,  which  should  withstand  the  wasting  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  for  many  years  to  come.  A  gift  of  ground  for 
this  purpose  was  generously  given  by  the  heirs  and  executors 
of  Eobert  Gladstone,  Esq.,  of  Great  Valley  estate ;  and  the  foun- 
dation-stone was  laid,  in  the  month  of  January  1838,  in  the 
presence  of  the  presbytery  and  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
who  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  An  eye-witness,  describ- 
ing the  ceremonial,  says :  '  It  was  a  very  fine  scene.    The  site 
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is  on  a  rising  ground,  which  itself  is  surrounded  and  overtopped 
with  hiUs,  some  of  them  precipitous,  and  partly  covered  with 
trees.  On  going  to  the  spot,  we  found  the  children  arranged  on 
the  ridge  of  the  rising  ground,  near  the  intended  church,  where 
the  schoolhouse  is  to  be  built.  Their  parents,  and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  undertaking,  were  collecting  and  falling  into  order 
on  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood-  All  these  shortly  moved  on 
in  procession,  headed  by  the  ministeis,  the  children  singing  on 
the  hill.  The  procession  marched  round  the  ground,  and  when 
we  returned  to  the  comer  where  we  entered  it,  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  people,  estimated  at  about  two 
thousand.  The  foundation-stone  was  then  laid,  and  the  divine 
blessing  asked  on  the  undertaking ;  and  several  of  the  ministers 
addressed  the  assembly  both  before  and  after  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Of  the  gladness  which  beamed  in  the  faces  of  the 
multitude,  and  of  the  animation  and  joy  of  the  speakers,  I  can 
give  you  no  description.  The  joy  of  that  day  has  not  yet  passed 
away  from  my  mind.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  schoolhouse 
was  also  laid,  and  Mr.  Jameson,  the  missionary  sent  out  by 
Hose  Street  congregation,  engaged  in  prayer;  after  which  the 
children  sung  their  hosanna.  The  people  were  then  addressed 
again,  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  education  were  pointed 
out  to  them.  At  the  close  we  sung  a  psalm^  and  the  blessing 
was  pronounced.  An  opportunity  was  aflforded  the  people  of 
testifying  their  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  collection 
amounted  to  £95,  which  was  afterwards  augmented  to  £105. 
My  heart  warms,  as  I  have  no  doubt  yours  does,  at  the  great 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  measure  which  brought  us 
together.  God  will  give  his  blessing,  and  a  seed  shall  serve 
HiuL    The  church  is  to  be  called  New  Broughton.* 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  30th  of  October  1837 — 
being  a  year  and  ten  months  after  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Paterson's  labours  at  Cocoa  Walk — a  christian  church  was 
formed  from  among  a  people  who  had  not  only  been  subjected 
to  the  degradation  of  bodily  slavery,  but  who  had  been  also 
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sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  vice.  Fifty-four  of  the 
candidates'  class,  having  made  satisfactory  progress  in  religion, 
having  been  very  regular  in  their  attendance  on  the  public  and 
private  means  of  grace,  and  a  favourable  report  having  been 
received  of  their  general  character  and  conduct,  were  selected, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren,  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church  by  solemn  prayer  to  God.  On  the  following 
Sabbath,  the  5th  of  November — a  day  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  station, — ^the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
dispensed  for  the  first  time  among  the  members  of  this  church, 
who  till  very  lately  had  been  involved  in  all  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  and  in  the  degradation  find  wretchedness  of  spiri- 
tual thraldom.  The  services  of  the  communion  were  conducted 
according  to  the  form  observed  in  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  number  found  it  to  be  a  day  of 
much  spiritual  profit,  a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  mission,  Mr. 
Paterson,  with  the  assistance  of  his  partner,  opened  a  seminary 
in  his  house  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
both  among  the  white  and  coloured  population.  Schools  were 
also  commenced  for  the  negroes  ;  and,  in  a  short  while,  tlie 
number  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  connection  with 
these  schools  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  That  this 
department  of  Mr.  Paterson's  work  might  not  encroach  too  much 
upon  his  time,  and  interfere  with  the  more  important  business 
of  preaching  and  visitation,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
teacher  firom  Scotland,  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  who  was  sent  out 
by  the  Synod's  committee.  The  number  of  adults  and  cluldren 
enrolled  in  the  Sabbath-school  classes  amounted  to  about  seven 
hundred.  The  average  attendance  on  public  worship  during 
Sabbath  ranged  between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand.  A 
temperance  society  was  established,  which  had  a  happy  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  too  prevalent  sin  of  drunkenness.  There 
was  also  a  missionary  association  formed  in  the  congregation, 
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connected  with  which  were  two  hundred  persons,  who  paid  into 
the  funds  of  the  association  monthly  subscriptions,  varying 
from  5d.  to  Is.  8d.  currency.  With  such  an  amount  of  chris- 
tian machinery  in  operation,  and  with  such  zealous  agents  to 
superintend  the  working  of  it,  the  Cocoa  Walk  (or  New  Brough- 
ton)  station  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  blessing  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.    It  was  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place. 

The  Apprenticeship  Act,  by  which  slavery  was  to  be  con- 
tinued in  a  modified  form  tiU  the  1st  of  August  1840,  was 
declared  both  by  the  British  Parliament  and  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Jamaica  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  1st  of  August 
1838.  On  that  day  the  last  link  of  West  Indian  slavery  was 
broken,  and  all  classes  of  slaves  were  put  in  possession  of  com- 
plete freedom.  That  event  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  slave  population  throughout  the  island.  In  giving  a 
record  of  West  Indian  missions,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
unnoticed  an  event  which  had  such  a  happy  influence  on  the 
success  of  missions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  shall  extract 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Paterson,  in  one  of  his  communica- 
tions, of  the  manner  in  which  the  auspicious  event  was  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  New  Broughton: '  Early  in  the  morning 
a  number  of  the  people  went  to  the  ground  on  which  the  new 
church  is  to  be  built,  and  planted  a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  day  on  which  they  had  obtained  freedom. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  people  began  to  assemble 
in  crowds,  at  a  little  distance  from  our  residence.  Having  been 
arranged  in  regular  order  outside  the  gate  leading  into  the  ex- 
tensive common  in  which  our  house  is  situated,  they  walked  in 
procession,  four  abreast.  The  children  belonging  to  our  two 
schools,  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  number,  with  Mrs. 
Leslie,  Mrs^  Paterson,  and  the  assistant  teachers,  accompanying 
them  and  directing  them,  walked  in  the  front ;  then  followed 
the  women,  and  lastly  the  men — a  goodly  company  of  persons, 
respectably  attired,  their  voices  and  their  whole  behaviour  be- 
tokening the  joy  which  they  felt.    While  walking  in  proces- 
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sion,  they  repeatedly  smig  the  new  ode  to  Queen  Victoria. 
After  reaching  the  spot,  under  a  long  row  of  large  and  wide- 
spreading  plum  trees,  where  public  worship  has  been  conducted 
on  the  Sabbath-day  for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  after  being 
properly  8uid  closely  arranged,  we  began  the  religious  services 
of  the  day  by  singing  Psalm  ciii.  1-5,  and  afterwards  the  hymn 
beginning,  **  Behold,  the  expected  time  draws  near,"  etc.,  being 
the  427th  of  Wardlaw's  collection,  with  one  or  two  slight  alter- 
ations, and  also  the  hymn  beginning,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet, 
blow,"  etc.,  being  the  8th  of  the  same  collection.  I  addressed  a 
very  large  and  attentive  congregation  from  2  Cor.  iii  1 7 :  "Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty-'*  endeavouring  to 
explain  to  them  the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  makes  his  people  free,  and  urging  them  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  temporal  freedom  which  had  now  been  happily 
bestowed  on  thein«  The  governor's  proclamation,  of  which  I 
suppose  you  must  have  seen  a  copy,  being  judicious,  appro- 
priate, and  simple,  I  read  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and 
commented  on  it,  as  affording  me  suitable  topics  for  advice, 
in  addition  to  what  I  had  given  them  in  the  course  of  the  ser- 
mon, as  well  as  on  former  occasions.  The  number  of  persons 
attending  was  estimated  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
present,  and  who  seemed  to  rejoice  with  us  in  the  great  event 
celebrated,  at  2^500.  At  any  rate,  they  were  sitting  together  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  covered  a  space  ^  at  least  150  feet  long, 
and  60  wide. 

'  We  had  a  short  interval,  and  then  we  met  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  children  attending  Mrs.  Leslie's  school.  This  was 
an  interesting  part  of  the  day's  services.  The  parents  and  others 
present  seemed  greatly  delighted ;  and  truly  they  might  well  be 
so.  To  witness  neaiiy  two  hundred  children,  of  African  descent, 
in  such  good  order,  and  manifesting  such  progress  in  the  various 
branches  in  which  they  were  examined,  was  a  sight  altogether 
novel  in  this  district.  Thirty  Bibles  were  given  to  those  who 
were  prepared  for  joining  the  Bible  class  already  formed.    On 
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each  of  these  Bibles  is  the  following  inscription :  "  A  gift  to 
,  being  one  of  thirty  Bibles,  the  donation  of  a  female  ser- 
vant belonging  to  the  congregation  of  the  Eev.  P.  M*Dowall, 
Alloa,  Scotland,  and  presented  at  this  date  to  children  attending 
the  school  at  Cocoa  Walk,  by  James  Paterson,  minister,  1st 
August  1838."  To  have  been  present,  and  to  have  seen  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bibles  were  received,  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  been  an  ample  recompense  to  the  very  benevolent  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  donation  had  come.  Her  reward,  I 
trust,  is  on  higL  Before  dismissibn,  a  rusk  or  small  cake,  and 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  was  given  to  each  of  the  children ;  and  to 
them  this  was  not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  day's  services. 

*We  held  a  third  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
tlie  propriety  of  entering  into  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  missionary  association  in  Broughton  Place.  The  day  was 
now  far  advanced,  and  of  course  only  those  who  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  church  were  present.  But  the 
object  was  cordially  approved  of,  and  the  subscription  entered 
into  with  great  warmth.  They  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  who  would  be  most  prompt  in  showing  their  willingness 
to  devote  to  the  cause  of  Christ  a  portion  of  the  first  money 
they  should  earn  as  freemen,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies,  who  had  wrought  for  them  tMs  great  deliver- 
ance. They  are  paying  the  money  by  instalments,  and  when  it  . 
is  all  paid  (which  I  hojje  it  wall  be  during  this  month),  I  suppose 
it  will  amount  to  about  £50  sterling.*  .  .  .  *I  regret  to  say 
that,  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
seems  to  exist,  and  the  people  are  not  settling  down  to  work ; 
but  things  wiU  gradually  become  better,  and  I  hope  we  shall, 
ere  long,  see  this  lovely  isle  prosperous  and  happy,  greatly 
beyond  what  it  ever  has  been  in  former  times.' 

Mr.  William  Niven,  who  arrived  in  Jamaica  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Paterson,  settled  at  Morgan's  Bridge,  in  the 
parish  of  Westmoreland.  This  station  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  and  occupies  a  central  position. 
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being  thirteen  miles  fix)m  Lucea,  twelve  from  Greenisland,  and 
upwards  of  nine  from  Savannah-la-Mar,  where  the  nearest 
places  of  worship  were  at  that  time  to  be  found.  Before  the 
commencement  of  this  station,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
district,  containing  in  it  a  dense  population,  was  aknost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  A  teacher  from 
Savannah-la-Mar  visited  an  est<ate,  two  miles  distant,  on  the 
forenoon  of  every  second  Sabbath,  and  officiated  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  afforded  the  only 
means  of  public  worrfiip  enjoyed  by  the  -inhabitants.  Imme- 
diately on  his  settlement,  Mr.  Niven  commenced  the  great 
work  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  mission  to  accomplish — ^the 
making  of  Christ  known  to  perishing  sinners.  This  he  endea- 
voured to  do,  not  only  by  preaching  on  Sabbath,  but  by  teaching, 
catechising,  visiting  estates,  and  by  private  conversation. .  Nor 
were  his  labours  in  vain.  A  class  of  candidates  for  the  Lord's 
table  was  formed  of  those  on  whose  hearts  the  gospel  seemed  to 
have  its  due  impression;  and  out  of  this  class  twenty-seven 
were  considered  as  prepared  for  admission  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  April  1837,  a  christian  church 
was  formed,  and  the  members  commemorated  for  the  first  time 
the  death  of  Christ  by  sitting  down  at  a  communion  table.  Mr. 
Niven  enjoyed  on  that  interesting  occasion  the  assistance  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Paterson. 

The  presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk  were  desirous  to  sup- 
ix)rt  a  missionary  in  Jamaica,  and  they  agreed  that  Mr.  Niven 
should  be  the  missionary  whom  they  were  willing  to  support. 
So  long  as  he  was  spared  to  labour  in  his  Master's  service,  this 
presbytery  provided  the  funds  that  were  necessary  for  his  main- 
tenance. Mr.  Mven  was  highly  gratified  with  the  proposal  of 
the  presbytery ;  and  in  his  reply  to  the  presbytery's  communi- 
cation he  evinced  the  truly  christian  spirit  that  animated  him 
in  his  labours :  *  With  regard  to  your  adoption  of  me  as  your 
missionary,  I  may  just  say  what  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  foreign  missions,  immediately 
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on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  namely,  that  I  am  not  only  satis- 
fied, but  would  have  been  very  highly  gratified,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  idea  at  once  struck  me  that,  by  this  arrangement,  the 
probability  of  an  equal  number  of  additional  labourers  speedily 
joining  us,  to  what  otherwise  might  have  been  expected,  was 
lessened  by  it.  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  my  fears  are 
unfounded.  The  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  your  presbytery 
— ^to  the  members  of  which,  with  one  exception,  I  am  perhaps 
personally  unknown— cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  me.  This 
certainly  adds  additional  motives  to  stimulate  me  to  diligence 
in  my  work ;  and  I  shall  console  myself  with  the  hope  that  both 
ministers  and  private  Christians  are  aiming  at  securing  for  me, 
by  their  prayers,  that  assistance  which  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  that  their  confidence  may  not  soon  appear  misplaced. 
While  the  connection  that  now  exists  between  us  continues  to 
subsist,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  both 
parties.  Taking  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  shall  we  not  be  led  to 
the  persuasion  that  prayer,  and  the  answer  to  prayer,  are  just  as 
much  connected  by  God,  as  cause  and  effect  in  any  other  case  ? 
Let  me  trust,  then,  that  your  pecuniary  support  will  be  accom- 
panied with  fervent  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  here.' 

Mr.  Niven,  at  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining  a  proper  dwelling-plaee  for 
himself,  and  also  in  finding  a  suitable  house  in  which  to  con- 
duct the  public  worship  of  God.  The  house  in  which  he  first 
took  up  his  abode  was  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  building  where  he  and  his  people  assembled  for 
religious  service,  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  afforded  them 
but  little  shelter  from  the  rain.  In  due  time  these  incon- 
veniences were  remedied,  and  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
labours  with  greater  comfort  to  himself,  and  greater  success 
among  the  people.  A  church  was  built  at  Stirling  Park,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Morgan's  Bridge.  It  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  about  £1200  sterling,  and  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating, without  galleries,  between  five   and  six  hundred 
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people.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  neglected  part  of  the 
island,  and  within  four  miles  of  it  there  was  a  population  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  souls  connected  with  thirteen 
sugar  estates,  and  three  or  four  pens.  Every  morning  he 
devoted  an  hour,  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock,  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  children  who  might  choose  to  come  to  his  house. 
Twice  in  the  week  he  had  evening  classes  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren who  were  employed  in  labour  during  the  day.  Another 
evening  in  the  week  was  devoted  to  a  meeting  for  prayer,  when 
between  thirty  and  forty  persons  were  usually  present.  A 
public  day  school  was  commenced  by  him  at  the  station,  which 
was  taught  either  wholly  by  himself  or  with  the  help  of  an 
assistant.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  and  the  Sab- 
bath classes,  a  considerable  number  of  the  adults  and  children 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Niven  had  arranged  the  affairs  of  his  station 
at  Morgan's  Bridge,*  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  localities  and  moral  condition  of  the  parish.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  his  inquiries  when  he  found  that  the  extent 
of  the  field  placed  the  cultivation  of  it  beyond  his  power,  or  the 
power  of  any  one  individual  In  these  circumstances,  he  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  direct  his  efforts  to  a  particular  district 
rather  than  to  range  over  a  wide  extex^J;  of  territory — preaching 
a  sermon  and  hearing  a  lesson  at  a  particular  place  once  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  He  accordingly  fixed  upon  a  district  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Morgan's  Bridge,  where  he 
had  four  stations,  which  he  visited  for  about  fourteen  months, 
on  Sabbath,  and  other  days  of  the  week,  as  often  as  possible. 
He  felt  compelled,  however,  to  give  up  three  of  these  stations ; 
but  he  continued  his  visitations  to  Flower  Hill,  a  part  of  the 
district.  At  this  station,  situated  in  a  mountainous  district, 
and  about  eleven  miles  distant  from  Morgan's  Bridge,  Mr. 
Niven,  having  procured  a  portion  of  land,  got  a  temporary 
place  of  worship  erected,  and  preached  in  it  every  alternate 
1  ^  Stirling'  Ib  the  designation  usually  given  to  this  station. 
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Sabbath,  with  few  exceptions,  until  his  brother,  Mr.  James 
Niven,  who  joined  the  mission  in  1837,  took  the  charge  of  it. 

The  two  brethren  whose  names  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, were  speedily  followed  by  Mr.  Peter  Anderson,  who  was 
sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica  by  the  congregation  of 
Eegent  Place  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Anderson,  after  receiving  ordina- 
tion, left  this  country  on  the  12th  of  November  1836,  and  after 
a  stormy  and  somewhat  perilous  voyage,  he  arrived  in  Jamaica 
on  the  2d  of  January  1836.  He  took  up  his  residence,  in  the 
month  of  March,  at  Navarre,  a  station  which  had  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Blyth  in  the  preceding  year,  and  which  is  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Trelawny,  being  distant  about  twenty-three  mUes 
from  Montego  Bay,  and  seven  from  Falmouth.  The  situation 
was  pleasant  and  healthy.  Mr.  Anderson,  giving  a  description 
of  it,  says :  '  It^  site,  as  well  as  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, answers  in  every  particular  to  the  description  given 
of  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs.  The  elevation  on  which  it 
stands,  as  well  as  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  I  would  call 
hills  rather  than  mountains;  and  the  same  remark  I  would 
apply  to  Jamaica  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  travelled,  that  is, 
from  Lucea  in  the  west,  to  Port  Maria  in  the  east,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  may  be  likened  to  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  heavens.  Many  of  these  hiUs  are  beauti- 
fully conical,  almost  to  perfection.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  hiUs  which  skirt  the  plain  lying  between  Hampden 
and  Navarre,  called  the  Queen's  Vale.  This  beautiful  valley, 
with  the  hills  skirting  it,  and  rising  tier  above  tier  till  the  vision 
is  stopped  by  the  last  range,  and  its  apparent  junction  with  the 
heavens,  might  well  be  called  the  Valley  of  Enchantment.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  scene,  but  concealed  fix)m 
the  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  hills,  stands  Navarre.' 

The  upper  flat  of  an  old  mansion-house  belonging  to  a  pro- 
prietor, was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  as  a  dwelling- 
place.  The  lower  flat  of  the  same  building  was,  by  the  removal 
of  partitions  and  some  other  changes,  converted  into  a  place  of 
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worship  capable  of  containing  about  tbree  hundred  people. 
The  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Anderson  entered  upon  his  mis- 
sionary labours  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  reference 
which  he  makes  to  the  temporary  pulpit  that  was  erected  in 
this  lowly  temple.^  '  There  stands  the  little  tottering  box  which 
I  would  not  exchange  for  the  finest  velveted  and  best-cushioned 
pulpit  in  the  British  empire.  Around  it  are  assembled  the  poor 
negroes  in  crowds,  for  whose  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  to  spend  and  be  spent;  and  it  is  not  within 
only,  but  at  times  without  also,  in  front  of  the  house,  that 
Ethiopia  may  be  seen  sitting  with  his  sable  countenance  and 
curious  dress,  listening  to  the  words  of  eternal  life  with  an 
earnestness  which  might  read  a  lesson  to  those  brought  up  in 
more  favourable  circumstances.' 

The  labours  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  week  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Anderson :  '  On  the  Sabbath  they  are  here  at  a 
,«,  4  honx  ftoM  .  co.»id«.He  aiM^c^A  U«e  p^ 
seven  o'clock  they  begin  to  assemble,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I 
hold  family  worship  in  the  church  with  those  who  are  come 
together.  After  this  all  the  readers,  old  and  yoimg,  are  arranged 
into  classes^  and  to  these  classes  I  have  appointed  teachers,  the 
best  we  can  afford  in  our  present  situation.  With  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  A.  and  those  referred  to,  a  little  instruction  is  given  to  all 
who  are  in  the  first  lessons.  There  are  two  additional  classes 
composed  of  young  men  and  women  a  little  further  advanced 
than  the  former,  and  these  I  always  take  myself;  and  while  I 
am  engaged  with  these  two  interesting  and  rapidly-advancing 
classes,  Mrs.  A.  retires  to  my  study  with  the  teachers  and  such 
as  can  read  a  little,  and  there  communicates  to  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  such  instruction  as  will  be 
profitable  to  themselves  and  to  those  under  them.  By  this  time 
it  is  approaching  eleven  a.m.  ;  the  church  is  now  dismissed,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  is  summoned  again  for  the  public  services 
of  the  SabbatL  At  the  close  of  the  service  in  the  forenoon,  I 
have  a  meeting  with  those  catechumens  who  have  applied  for 
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church  feUowship,  which  is  not  an  occasional  but  a  constant 
thing.  While  I  am  engaged  with  them  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  A.  in  another  has  collected  round  her  all  the  aged  men  and 
women  who  scarcely  know  anything,  and  makes  them  repeat 
after  her  promises  and  invitations  of  the  Bible,  descriptions  of 
sin,  commands  to  duty,  etc.,  endeavouring  by  her  remarks  to 
lead  them  to  the  one  thing  needfuL     Oh!  it  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  these  aged  persons  gathered  around  her  and 
hanging  upon  her  lips,  as  if  the  present  were  the  last  draught 
of  the  living  stream  they  would  ever  receive.    After  praise  and 
prayer  in  the  afternoon  service,  which  commences  immediately 
upon  the  dismissal  of  the  two  former  classes,  I  come  down  from 
the  pulpit,  and  the  whole  church  is  brought  for  a  little  into 
something  like  a  Sabbath  school :  first  the  members  are  arranged 
by  themselves,  next  catechumens,  then  the  mere  hearers,  and 
then  the  children.    While  I  am  engaged  with  the  three  first,  in 
the  order  named,  Mrs.  A.  has  all  the  children,  teaching  them  to 
repeat  hymns,  "  Brown's  Initiatory,"  and  such  other  things  as 
may  interest  and  instruct  them.    When  this  most  necessary 
and  interesting  service  is  ended,  I  ascend  the  pulpit  and  ex- 
pound a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  with  prayer  and  praise, 
may  detain  the  people  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then 
aU  is  concluded  with  the  benediction.     In  this  manner  are  my 
Sabbaths  in  Jamaica  spent,  and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  them 
I  feel  as  if  I  knew  not  whether  to  stand  or  sit,  or  lay  me  down; 
yet  if  ever  my  soul  revelled  in  delight,  it  is  when,  after  think- 
ing and  pondering,  and  pondering  and  thinking,  some  plan 
occurs  to  me  by  which  something  more  may  be  done  for  the 
welfare  of  these  people  in  time,  but  especially  in  eternity. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  tabernacle  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  erect  to  our  God  in  this  wilderness.    Besides  the 
services  of  the  Sabbath,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  on  Monday  night  on  different  estates  in  order. 
On  Tuesday  night  I  have  a  class  for  reading  the  spell,  when 
upwards  of  fifty  apprentices,  interesting  young  men  and  women, 
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are  present  On  Thursday  night  I  have  two  very  interesting 
classes,  the  one  endeavouring  to  read  the  Testament,  the  other 
the  alphabet;  and  on  every  day  of  the  week,  Saturday  excepted, 
there  is  a  class  of  young  children  taught  by  Mrs.  A.  or  myself.' 
Mr.  Anderson  was  not  permitted  to  labour  long  at  Navarre. 
Opposition  arose  to  him  from  various  sources,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness  he  received  a  notice  that  he  could  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  occupy  the  building,  which  had  hitherto  served 
the  double  purpose  of  being  a  dweUing-house  for  the  minister 
and  his  family,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  the  people.  This 
was  a  discouraging  circumstance,  inasmuch  as  it  threatened  the 
extinction  of  the  infant  congregation.  Being  obliged  to  remove 
from  their  present  situation,  they  had  no  small  difficulty  in 
finding  a  suitable  place  where  they  might  pitch  their  taber- 
nacle. The  Head  of  the  church  directed  their  steps  to  Bellevue, 
a  small  pen,  about  four  miles  distant  from  Navarre  and  five 
from  FalmoutL  Connected  with  this  property  there  was  a 
dwelling-house,  and  also  out-offices,  all  of  which  were  in  a  frail 
condition.  Mr.  Anderson  having  obtained  a  lease  of  this  place 
for  five  years,  immediately  commenced  making  such  repairs  on 
the  premises  as  were  necessary  to  render  them  habitable  by  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  suitable  place  of  worship 
for  the  congregation.  An  old  building,  containing  a  number  of 
apartments,  which,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  had  served  for  hos- 
pital, and  barracks,  and  bookkeepers'  rooms,  had  the  partitions 
removed,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God.  An  old 
stable  was  also  fitted  up,  and  converted  into  a  schoolhouse ;  and 
the  family  residence,  which  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  was  in  a 
great  measure  rebuilt,  and  rendered  commodious  for  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  expenses  incurred  by  these  repairs  were  defrayed 
chiefly  by  the  Mends  of  the  mission  in  Glasgow,  and  the  con- 
gregation of  Bellevue,  in  respect  both  of  work  and  money, 
exerted  themselves  in  a  laudable  manner.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
cheered,  under  the  discouragements  that  he  met  with*,  by  the 
promises  of  his  Divine  Master.     He  remarked:  'Eeverses  of 
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the  kind  now  referred  to,  were  it  not  for  the  promises  of  Him 
who  cannot  lie,  would  discourage  the  missionary;  but  they 
cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
Most  High  has  given  assurance  to  his  people  that  '*  all  things 
work  together  for  their  good."  The  late  vicissitudes  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  passed  over  the  flock  of  Christ,  formerly 
at  Navarre  and  now  at  Bellevue,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
have  been  attended  with  good  effects.  They  have  tended  to 
test  the  faith,  and  patience,  and  love  of  the  Lord's  people,  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  to  unite  those  who 
have  retained  their  stedfastness  in  a  union  more  close  and 
endearing.' 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  permanence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  cireumstances  similar  to 
those  which  occasioned  their  removal  fix)m  Navarre,  Mr.  Ander- 
son purchased  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  their  present  situation ; 
and,  by  the  liberal  aid  afforded  by  the  congregation  of  Eegent 
Place  in  Glasgow,  he  erected  a  commodious  and  substantial 
place  of  worship.  In  connection  with  his  congregation  he 
formed  various  religious  and  benevolent  associations, — amongst 
others,  a  missionaiy  prayer  meeting  and  a  temperance  society. 
He  had  also  an  out-station.  Golden  Grove,  about  eight  miles 
distant,  where  he  preached  on  Sabbath,  as  frequently  as  cireum- 
stances would  permit,  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  his  flock 
who  belonged  to  Navarre.  At  this  station  a  commodious  school- 
house  was  erected,  chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  the  people ; 
and  a  teacher  was  procured  from  this  coimtry,  who  superin- 
tended a  flourishing  school  during  the  week;  and  on  those 
Sabbaths  when  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  visit  the  station,  the 
teeu^her  imparted  catechetical  instruction  to  the  children,  and 
to  such  of  the  aged  persons  as  were  not  able  to  travel  to 
Bellevue.  Mr.  Anderson's  labours  at  Bellevue  were  crowned 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  success.  His  congregation  gra- 
dually increased,  and  acquired  a  respectable  standing  among 
the  missionaiy  congregations  of  Jamaica.    He  had  under  his 
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charge  six  hundred  persons  of  all  ages.  Four  hundred  con- 
stituted his  oidinaiy  audience  on  SabbatL  His  membership 
amounted  to  192.  The  number  of  children  attending  the 
Sabbath  school  was  164.  There  was  also  established  by  his 
influence  a  thriving  village  (Perth)  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  next  missionary  who  left  this  country  for  the  West 
Indies  was  Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy.  The  congregation  of 
Greyfriars,  in  Glasgow,  engaged  to  support  him  while  employed 
in  his  ndssionaiy  labours ;  and  in  compliance  with  a  represen- 
tation made  by  that  congregation  to  the  Synod,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  island  of  Trinidad  should  be  the  scene  of  his  labour. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  mission,  that  island  contained 
a  population  of  nearly  46,000,  scattered  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory.  Of  this  nimiber,  nearly  one-fourth  resided 
in  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  island.  One  half  of  the 
inhabitants  were  free,  and  enjoying  equal  privileges  without 
reference  to  colour ;  the  remainder  were  still  under  the  Act  of 
Apprenticeship,  which  had  been  lately  passed  by  the  British 
legislature  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  predominating 
religion  in  the  island  was  the  Eoman,  Catholic.  A  bishop  of 
that  persuasion  resided  on  the  island,  and  under  him  were  ten 
curates,  whose  stipends  were  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  of 
the  colony,  and  who  had  places  of  worship  scattered  over  the 
various  districts  of  the  country,  while  there  was  not  a  single 
Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  whole  island,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  Episcopalian  chapel  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
meeting-house  in  Port  of  Spain.  A  resident  in  the  island, 
referring  to  the  difficulties  which  a  missionary  would  have  to 
encounter,  says :  '  The  principal  difficulties  are  the  great  extent 
of  country  over  which  the  population  is  scattered,  the  diversity 
of  language,  and  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  not  only  the 
apprentices,  but  many  of  the  lower  class  of  free  people,  are 
sunk.  But  thei^e  can  all  be  overcome,  and  the  latter  would 
rather  be  a  stimulus  to  the  zeal  of  a  missionary  whose  aim  was 
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the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  renders  his  laboiu's  so  n\uch  the  more  neces- 
sary. Of  this  state  of  ignorance  you  may  form  some  idea,  when 
I  mention  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  school  or  seminary  in  the 
whole  island  where  the  children  of  the  apprentices  can  procure 
even  the  simplest  elements  of  education,  nor— excepting  in  Port 
of  Spain,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  principal  villages — is 
there  any  means  of  instruction  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
lower  class  of  free  inhabitants.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exa^erate 
when  I  say,  that  even  such  of  the  apprentices  as  profess  the 
Catholic  religion  are  but  little  grounded  in  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  while  there  are  many  who,  from  their 
situation,  must  be  sunk  in  almost  pagan  darkness.' 

This  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  labours.  After  receiv- 
ing ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  he  sailed  for  his 
destination  about  the  end  of  October  1836,  and,  after  a  stormy 
and  somewhat  tedious  passage,  he  arrived  at  Port  of  Spain  on 
the  25th  of  January  1836.  'We  gladly  record,'  says  Mr.  K, 
'  our  gratitude  to  Almighty  Grod  for  preserving  us  amidst  the 
dangers  of  the  deep,  and  upholding  us  amidst  much  personal 
affliction.  Not  many  days  after  sailing,  Mrs.  K.  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  so  that  for  several  weeks  we  scarcely  dared  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  she  would  survive  so  long  as  reach  the  land 
whither  we  went ;  but  He  "  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve  " 
heard  our  prayers,  disappointed  our  fears,  and  has  now  restored 
her  to  almost  wonted  strength.  It  is  God  only  that  can  bring 
back  from  the  gates  of  death — ^that  can  turn  the  darkness  of 
sorrow  and  affiction  into  the  light  of  joy  and  health.' 

The  reception  given  to  Mr.  Kennedy  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Port  of  Spain  was  highly  encouraging.  His  appearance  amongst 
them  as  a  preacher  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  population,  and  a  general  wish  was  expressed  that 
he  should  continue  to  labour  amongst  them.  In  a  letter  which 
was  written,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  island,  by  a  person 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  mission,  the  writer  says :  *  The 
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opinion  entertained  of  your  missionaxy  by  the  leading  part  of 
the  society  of  this  island  is,  that  a  more  fit  person  could  not 
have  been  sent  us.  His  success  in  the  country  is  dependent  on 
this  opinion ;  and  as  far  as  immediate  success  can  attend  the 
footsteps  of  the  first  intrepid  pioneer  of  true  Christianity  in  this 
hitherto  improvided-for  colony,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  should  God  spare  him  in  health,  but  that 
the  fruits  of  his  exertions  will  very  soon  become  apparent/ 

Before  Mr.  Kennedy  fixed  upon  a  place  of  residence,  he 
spent  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  collecting  information  con- 
cerning the  comparative  destitution  of  the  various  districts  of 
the  island;  and  after  a  prayerful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voice 
of  providence  called  upon  him  to  make  the  Port  of  Spain  the 
immediate  scene  of  his  labour.  The  following  were  the  con- 
siderations that  influenced  him  in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  King,  minister  of  Grey- 
friars  congregation,  Glasgow,  he  says :  '  By  my  last  communi- 
cations you  have  been  informed  of  my  resolution  to  remain  in 
Port  of  Spain.  The  reasons  that  induced  me  to  do  so  still 
appear  valid.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  mere  choice,  I  certainly 
would  have  preferred  the  country ;  but  to  have  gone  there  in 
present  circimxstances,  would  have  been  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  feeling  rather  than  of  duty.  But  do  not  mistake  me :  the 
prospects  in  town  are  by  no  means  flattering;  the  only  claims 
it  has  to  our  preference  are  that,  compared  with  the  other  loca- 
lities of  the  island,  it  contains  the  greatest  number  of  immortal 
beings,  and  exhibits  the  greatest  amount  of  moral  destitution 
and  delinquency.  Port  of  Spain  is  truly  a  missionary  field,  but 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Here  you  may  daily  witness  standing, 
in  hold  relief,  the  two  extremes  of  human  society — ^rudeness  and 
refinement  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  black  and 
coloured  population  are  notoriously  ignorant  and  unblushingly 
immoral  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  community,  principally  from  Europe  and 
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America,  are  the  devotees  of  etiquette  and  fashion.  Their 
minds  are  generally  well  informed,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  their  tastes  are  delicate  even  to  fastidiousness 
in  all  things  that  come  under  the  indefinite  laws  of  honour  and 
gentility ;  but  of  their  morality  and  religion  I  cannot  speak  so 
freely,  although  I  am  informed,  and  feel  convinced,  that  things, 
especially  as  regards  the  latter,  are  tending  to  the  better.  It  is 
difficult,  I  feel,  to  give  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of 
things  here ;  but  fix>m  what  I  have  stated  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  labours,  and  especially  the  trials  of  a  faithful 
missionary,  must  be  of  a  very  different  nature  indeed  from 
those  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  heralds  of  the  cross 
in  heathen  lands.  It  will  be  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  time, 
and  delicacy,  to  form  a  church  on  the  true  scriptural  model 
(and  God  forbid  that  we  should  attempt,  or  even  be  accessory 
to,  the  formation  of  one  on  any  other).  In  addition  to  the 
deceitfulness  and  impiety  of  the  human  heart,  which  axe 
common  to  our  race, — ^here  it  need  not  be  disguised, — the 
whole  mechanism  of  society  is  opposed  to  vital  godliness.  For 
a  man  in  what  is  called  respectable  life  openly  to  profess  the 
precepts  of  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  imcorrupted  and 
undiluted  by  the  errors  and  mummery  of  men,  would  be  little 
short  of  a  Uving  martjrrdonL  With  equal  ease,  and  with  as 
small  a  sacrifice,  might  the  Hindoo  shake  himself  rid  of  the 
fetters  of  caste,  and  declare  the  dogmas  of  the  shasters  to  be 
nonsense,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  be  common.  I 
fondly  hope  times  are  about  to  change,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
desire  to  be  humbly  instrumental  in  facilitating  this  change. 
But  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  remained  in  town  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  not  from  any  prepossession  or  idea  of  my  fitness 
for  this  particular  sphere  of  labour.  On  many  accounts  it  is 
far  from  being  enviable.  The  situation  of  a  faithful  minister 
here  will  prove  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty — one 
in  which  talent  and  faithfulness  will  be  severely  taxed,  and 
wisdom  greatly  needed.* 
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Mr.  Kennedy  adopted  measuies  with  a  view  to  get  a 
suitable  place  of  worship  erected.  He  was  favoured,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours,  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
Methodist  chapel  in  the  evening.  This  being  found  incon- 
venient for  both  parties,  he  hired  and  fitted  up  an  old  theatre, 
and  made  use  of  it  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  It  was 
capable  of  containing  about  five  hundred  persons.  Though,  as 
Mr.  Kennedy  observes,  '  it  was  not  the  most  convenient  and 
appropriate  place  that  could  be  wished  for  the  worship  of  God/ 
yet  this  was  a  decided  improvement  on  its  previous  use.  After 
long  consideration  and  much  prayer  for  the  divine  direction, 
Mr.  Kennedy  formed  the  people  who  placed  themselves  imder 
his  ministry  into  a  regularly-organized  church ;  and  in  a  house 
which  had  recently  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  Satan,  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  for  the  first  time 
to  the  infant  congregation  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  June  1837. 
He  remarks :  '  It  was  a  solemn,  but  pleasant,  and,  we  trust,  a 
profitable  day  to  us.  We  were  in  number  very  few,  but  we 
rejoiced  in  the  thought,  that  God  would  not  despise  this  our 
day  of  small  things ;  and  we  earnestly  hoped  and  prayed  that 
our  little  church,  by  the  power  of  God's  grace  on  the  hearts  of 
men,  might  ere  long  increase  greatly  in  numbers,  and  by  the 
manifestation  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  become  the  glory 
and  the  praise  of  the  island' 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Kennedy  succeeded  in  getting  a 
new  and  commodious  place  of  worship  erected.  The  colonists 
showed  that  they  appreciated  his  services,  by  contributing  for 
this  object  the  simi  of  nearly  £500.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  expense,  incurred  by  the  building,  was  defrayed  by  tlie 
friends  of  the  mission  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Kennedy  laboured  hard 
in  his  Master's  service :  he  showed  himself  to  be  indeed  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  We  may  glance  at 
the  services  and  scenes  of  a  single  Sabbath,  as  described  by 
himself:  '  By  sunrise  on  Sabbath  morning,  I,  accompanied  by 
at  least  one  of  the  young  men,  proceed  into  the  country  about 
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two  miles  to  a  community  of  squatters, — ^free  negroes  generally, 
who  have  settled  down  on  unappropriated  land  belonging  to 
government,  and  who  cultivate  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  provisions,  and  who  perhaps  may  now  and 
then  do  a  little  work  in  town  or  on  the  neighbouring  estates, 
to  procure  for  themselves  some  of  the  comforts  of  life.    Here 
at  7  A.M.  we  collect  as  many  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  before 
the  door  of  a  hut,  and  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  God's  grace ; 
endeavour  to  tell  them,  in  their  own  broken  language,  of  the 
way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.     The  assembly  is  of  a 
very  mixed  character  indeed,  with  this  exception,  that  all  are 
ignorant  beyond  what  you  can  possibly  conceive ;  and  yet  there 
are  amongst  them  professed  Catholics  and  Mohammedans ;  but 
the  majority,  I  believe,  make  no  profession  of  religion  at  all — 
are  absolute  heathens,  having  no  idea  of  a  (Jod,  living  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  brute  creation.     But  oar  morning  service 
here  is  reaUy  interesting,  although  the  scene  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar.   We  stand  protected  fix)m  the  sun's  rays  by  a  hut  or  a 
tree,  surrounded  by  wild-looking  or  ill-habited  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  talk  to  them  of  sin  and  misery,  of  holiness  and 
happiness,  and  urge  them  to  escape  the  former  and  obtain  the 
latter.     I  always  make  one  of  the  young  men  take  part  in  the 
service,  by  engaging  in  prayer,  or  addressing  a  few  words  to  the 
audience,  which  they  do  with  pleasure,  and,  I  trust,  with  profit. 
We  pray  and  hope  that  God  will  bless  our  labours  among  these 
neglected  and  wretched  beings.    We  can  now  observe  a  greater 
willingness  to  come  and  hear  than  at  first.     But  we  have  not 
laboured  long.   We  must  continue  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  word  : 
doubtless  the  harvest  will  one  day  come.    We  leave  this  station 
at  eight  o'clock,  or  a  little  after;  and  at  nine  meet  the  people 
at  our  infant  but  interesting  station  beyond  the  Dry  River, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  town.   Here  we  meet  of  late 
in  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  a  Catholic,  but,  I  trust,  a  child 
of  God.     Her  knowledge  is  no  doubt  limited,  her  understand- 
ing clouded,  and  her  notions  crude,  but  her  love  to  the  Saviour 
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and  his  ordinances  really  seems  to  be  ardent  and  sincere.  Her 
house  is  open  to  ns,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  hear  the  message 
we  bring.  Before  the  time  of  meeting  she  has  everything  set 
in  order,  and  is  most  unostentatiously  active  in  collecting  the 
people  aroimd.  I  may  mention  that  the  prayer  meeting  which 
we  hold  every  Wednesday  evening  in  the  same  place,  is  remark- 
ably well  attended.  The  house  has  been  crowded  of  late,  and 
numbers  stand  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  deep  interest 
seems  to  be  felt  in  the  services.'  .  .  .  'But  to  return  to  the 
work  of  the  Sabbath.  At  half-past  one  o'clock  we  open  the 
Sabbath  school  in  our  present  place  of  worship  in  town.  Here 
we  are  engaged  till  three  o'clock.  We  meet,  as  formerly,  for 
public  worship  at  seven,  evening.  The  attendance  is  very  en- 
couraging ;  indeed,  generally  larger  than  formerly,  notwith- 
standing the  remote  situation  of  the  place,  bad  weather,  bad 
roads,  and  the  absence  now  of  anything  like  novelty.  On 
Thursday  evening,  prayer  meeting  continues,  and  is  productive 
o£  much  pleasure  and  profit.* 

Such  were  the  weekly  labours  of  Mr.  Kennedy;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  was  connected  with  his  congregation  a 
flourishing  week-day  school,  attended  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
scholars.  He  was,  however,  relieved  fix)m  this  additional  toil, 
by  having  an  excellent  teacher,  Mr.  Bobertson,  sent  out  to  him 
from  Scotland. 

The  next  missionary  who  left  this  country  for  the  West 
Indies  was  Mr.  William  Jameson.  He  received  an  invitation 
from  the  congregation  of  Eose  Street,  in  Edinburgh,  to  act  as 
their  missionary;  and  they  engaged,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  Synod  already  mentioned,  to  defray  all  the  expense 
connected  with  his  mission.  His  destination  was  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  He  was  ordained  by  the  United  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  September  1836 ;  and  on  the 
2  2d  of  November,  the  same  year,  he  sailed  from  Greenock, 
along  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  for  the  scene  of  his  future  labour. 

Mr.  Jameson  has  noted  down  what  were  the  feelings  which 
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he  experienced  when  the  island  of  Jamaica  fii'st  rose  upon  his 
\dew.  '  I  rose  in  the  morning/  he  says, '  about  three  o'clock,  and 
on  going  on  deck,  the  mate  hailed  me  with  the  welcome  tidings 
that  the  land  to  which  we  were  bound  was  now  in  view.  I  looked, 
and  in  the  moonlight  saw  before  me  the  Blue  Mountains.  Oh,  if 
ever  I  felt  gratitude,  it  was  then !  Looking  at  these  mountains, 
I  was  filled  with  wonder  aJid  awe ;  every  unholy  feeling  was 
chased  away  for  a  season ;  I  was  elevated  above  the  transient 
scene ;  I  thought  of  heaven,  and  wished  I  was  entering  there, 
to  look,  and  wonder,  and  praise.  The  whole  coast  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  diversified  with  verdant  hills,  and  here  and  there  a 
town,  and  here  and  there  an  estate,  like  a  village  at  home  for 
site* 

On  the  21st  of  January  1837,  Mr.  Jameson  and  his  partner 
arrived  at  Montego  Bay;  and  on  the  26th  of  February  he  com- 
menced his  labours  at  Goshen,  which  he  had  selected,  on  accoimt 
of  its  spiritual  destitution,  as  the  scene  of  his  missionary  labour. 
This  station  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Ann,  being  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Port 
Maria,  and  ten  miles  from  Carron  HalL  The  surrounding 
population  amounted  to  about  six  thousand,  of  whom  scarcely 
any  were  within  sound  of  the  gospel  On  the  Sabbath  when 
he  made  his  first  appearance  among  them,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Cowan,  missionary  at  Carron  Hall,  who  preached  in  the 
forenoon ;  Mr.  Jameson  preached  in  the  afternoon.  The  scene 
is  thus  described  by  him :  *  Our  place  of  worship  was  a  boiling- 
house,  which  was  put  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Geddes,  the  attor- 
ney. It  was  the  largest  audience  ever  seen  at  that  place.  Many 
had  to  stand  without,  at  the  doors  and  windows.  There  were 
about  five  hundred  present.  Many  came  from  Carron  Hall,  and 
a  number  of  our  own  countrymen  were  with  us.  I  told  them 
that  a  congregation  in  the  far  distant  land  from  which  I  had 
come,  were  anxious  that  they  should  make  a  right  use  of  the 
liberty  which  providence  had  now  given  them ;  and  also,  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  more  glorious  freedom  of  the  cliildren  of 
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God,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  sent  me  to  preach  among 
them  the  unsearchabhs  riches  of  Christ  For  this  great  and 
important  end  had  I  come,  and,  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  I  was 
ready  to  spend  and  be  spent.  As  I  spoke  they  listened  with 
much  apparent  earnestness  and  delight,  and  at  the  conclusion 
they  came  around  me,  saying,  "  Thank  you,  massa,  good  massa ; 
we  soon  be  able  to  read  good  book,  now  since  minister  come." 
One  old  man,  when  he  heard  that  a  minister  was  come  to  labour 
at  Goshen,  left  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  told  him,  and  his  neigh- 
bours, and,  going  to  the  side  of  the  field,  in  prayer  returned 
thanks  to  God.' 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Mr.  Jameson  was  requested  to 
preach  every  alternate  Sabbath  at  Pembroke  Hall, — a  sugar 
estate  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  Goshen.  With  this  request 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  comply.  He  preached  there  and 
at  Goshen,  alternately,  to  a  numerous  audience,  until  the  tem- 
porary place  of  worship,  which  was  then  erecting,  was  com- 
pleted; when  both  congregations  left  their  respective  boiling 
houses,  and  assembled  in  the  place  of  worship  which  had  been 
prepared  for  them.  Mr.  Jameson  now  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  dense  and  necessitous  population,  the  majority 
of  which  were  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  depravity.  At  the  commencement  of  his  work  he  had  to 
encounter  some  of  those  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  infant 
station.  One  of  these  was  the  difficulty  experienced  in  erect- 
ing a  temporary  place  of  worship.  Owing  to  the  chai^  of 
managers  on  the  estate,  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Jameson  began 
his  work,  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  with  the 
e^te  to  supply  assistance  were  departed  from,  and  the  work 
was  at  a  stand.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Jameson  applied 
to  the  people ;  but  while  they  were  willing  to  hear  the  gospel, 
they  were,  as  yet,  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  its  support. 
Some  promised,  but  did  not  come.  Others  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  estate  to  btdld  the  church.    It 

afterwards  appeared  that  they  acted  in  this  way  to  try  'parson/ 
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whether  he  had  come  to  serve  the  estate,  or  for  their  good ; 
to  teach  their  children,  or  to  hind  them  as  apprentices.  Mr. 
Jameson  obtained  leave  from  the  manager  of  Goshen  to  cut 
wood,  and  to  gather  cane  tops ;  and  he  hired  the  people  to  work 
on  their  own  time,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
day;  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  Saturdays  the  shed  was 
roofed,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  assembling  in  their  rustic 
temple  to  worship  the  God  of  salvation. 

Mr.  Jameson  took  every  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospeL 
He  commenced  Sabbath  classes.  He  visited  estates,  and  met 
with  the  people  during  their  resting  hours.  He  instructed  their 
children,  and  appointed  evening  classes  for  reading  and  for  reli- 
gious instruction.  The  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath  and  week- 
day meetings  was  encouraging.  His  hands  were  strengthened 
by  the  arrival,  in  October  1838,  of  Mr.  David  Moir,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  congregation  of  Rose  Street,  as  a  teacher  and 
catechist.  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  Mr.  Moir's  arrival  The  school  prospered  \mder  his  super- 
intendence, and  a  decided  change  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  population.  Instead  of  beuig  naked, 
and  dirty,  and  rude,  they  became  neatly  clothed,  and  clean,  and 
respectful  The  road  to  the  school  was  an  animating  scene. 
Flocks  of  children  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  with  their  books 
and  their  slates  in  their  hands,  and  with  their  pans  of  provision 
upon  their  heads,  waiting  the  approach  of  the  teacher,  that  he 
and  they  might  travel  to  school  together. 

On  the  10th  of  March  1839,  a  church  was  formed,  when 
thirty-two  persons,  after  due  examination,  were  admitted  into 
full  communion,  and  Mr.  Moir,  the  teacher  and  catechist,  was 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  office  of  elder;  and  the  little  band  of 
disciples  sat  down  to  commemorate,  for  the  first  time,  the  dying 
love  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer.  *  It  was,*  says  Mr.  Jameson, '  an 
interesting  and  solemn  season — a  season  which  will  be  remem- 
bered through  eternity.  "  Massa,"  said  one,  "  we  never  thought 
to  see  such  a  day ;  we  thought  our  children's  children  might 
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see  it,  but  not  we."  Another  said,  "We  could  sit  there  for 
ever."'  After  a  period  of  labour  of  upwards  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  the  church  at  Goshen  enrolled  52  members  in  full  com- 
munion, 260  catechumens,  300  learning  to  read,  not  included 
in  the  daily  school ;  and  the  average  attendance  upon  the  Sab- 
bath services  was  upwards  of  500. 

Connected  with  the  church  at  Goshen  were  two  outHstations, 
where  schools  were  taught,  and  religious  instruction  communi- 
cated.    One  of  these  was  Middlesex,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains, about  six  or  eight  miles  from  Goshen.    This  was  a  colony 
of  people  who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  employed  as  labourers  in  Jamaica.    But 
the  attempt  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  as  it  was  found  that 
they  could  not  labour,  like  negroes,  under  the  burning  rays  of 
a  vertical  sun.    At  this  place,  Mr.  Moir  taught,  two  days  in 
the  week,  a  school  containing  in  it  about  eighty  scholars. 
Young  persons  of  all  colours  were  permitted  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  school.      Every  third  Sabbath  Mr.  Moir  re- 
mained, and  conducted  religious  service,  on  which  occasions 
the  average  attendance  was  about  300.    Mr.  Jameson,  giving 
an  accoimt  of  a  visit  to  this  station,  says :  '  I  found  them  all 
busy  in  their  provision  grounds.     Some  of  them  are  old  men 
and  women  bordering  on  sixty;  one  man  is  almost  seventy. 
There  is  a  number  of  stout  yoimg  men  and  women,  and  a  good 
many  are  children.     I  asked  all  the  people  to  meet  me  in  the 
room  where  the  business  of  the  township  is  transacted.    Forty 
people  soon  gathered,  and  we  spent  an  hour  in  devotion.     I 
cannot  describe  the  feelings  which  almost  overpowered  me, 
when  I  saw  so  many  of  my  own  countrymen  before  me,  and 
thought  every  moment  that  I  was  addressing  them  in  a  foreign 
land  5000  miles  from  the  country  of  our  birth.    I  read  Psalm 
cxxi    An  old  man  came  forward  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  a  Highland  bonnet  \mder  his  arm,  and  struck  up  "  Bangor." 
We  sung ;  but  our  harps  were  sometimes,  for  a  moment,  on  the 
willows.    While  we  sung,  I  frankly  confess,  we  wept.    We  all 
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seemed  to  feel  that  we  were  singing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  foreign 
land.  I  read  Psalm  xxv.,  and  prayed.  While  I  was  addressing 
them,  the  manager,  a  native  of  the  countiy,  came  in.  I  was 
exhorting  them  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
and  to  give  them  lessons,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  in  reading 
and  vnriting.  He  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  exacting  too 
much  from  them,  and  that  they  had  other  things  to  do.  I 
explained  to  him  that  every  Scotchman  was  bound  to  teach 
his  own  children,  so  far  as  he  was  able.  Afber  a  meeting 
which  I  will  not  soon  forget,  I  returned  home,  and  they  to  their 
grounds.' 

The  other  out-station  connected  with  Goshen,  where  a 
school  was  established,  was  Bonham  Spring.  Mr.  Jameson 
was  very  desirous  that  an  academical  institution  should  be 
formed  at  this  place.  He  considered  it  admirably  fitted  for 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  Bonham  Spring  house,  which  was 
large  and  commodious,  and  in  good  repair,  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  proprietor.  It  was  situated  in  a  healthy  loca- 
lity, and  surrounded  by  a  dense  population  of  negroes  and 
coloured  people,  among  whom  were  many  families  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, who  were  desirous  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  well- 
quaUfied  teacher  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Mr. 
Jameson  mentions  that  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  this  locality  by  the  following  occurrence  that  took  place : 
*  Some  months,'  he  says, '  after  the  commencement  of  freedom, 
I  was  returning  from  a  long  ride.  Passing  through  Bonham 
Spring,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  putting  up  tents  on  the  road- 
side. I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing.  They  replied, 
Massa  had  turned  them  out  of  their  houses,  and  they  were 
putting  up  a  shelter  for  the  night,  until  they  had  time  to  con- 
sider what  they  would  do.  As  soon  as  I  returned  home,  I 
wrote  to  the  proprietor,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  forbearance, 
on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  laws,  and 
manners,  and  customs  of  free  society,  and  that  this  state  of 
things  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that  information  of  every 
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kind  had  been  withheld  from  them  in  their  state  of  servitude ; 
and  particularly  urged  the  propriety  of  forbearance,  on  the 
ground  that  experience,  and  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
would  in  a  short  time  remedy  the  evils  of  which  he  complained, 
and  would  gather  around  him,  by  God's  blessing,  a  contented,  a 
bappy,  and  a  faithful  peasantry.  The  proprietor  reopened  the 
doors  of  his  ejected  people,  and  in  answer  to  my  letter,  offered 
me  Bonham  Spring  great  house,  rewtfree^  in  the  following  words: 
"  I  have  a  most  eligible  healthy  situation  for  a  school, — ^Bonham 
Spring  great  house.  Can  you  recommend  a  person,  sober,  com- 
petent to  take  it  ?"  Feeling  myself  in  some  measure  obligated, 
from  my  letter,  to  do  my  utmost  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
prietor, I  agreed  to  do  what  I  possibly  could  to  procure  from 
home  a  suitable  person,  and  engaged,  as  soon  as  I  could  make 
arrangements,  to  come  there  myself,  and  begin  a  school  for  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week.  For  some  months,  I  have  gone 
there  for  part  of  two  days  every  week.  Our  night  meeting  for 
religious  instruction  is  upwards  of  100,  the  day  school  from  90 
to  100.' 

The  Jamaica  presbytery  having  resolved  to  institute  an  aca- 
demy, with  a  view  to  train  up  young  men,  especially  natives, 
for  missionary  work,  it  was  agreed  that  Bonham  Spring  should 
be  the  seat  of  the  academy;  and  an  application  being  made 
to  the  Synod's  committee  on  foreign  missions  for  a  suitable 
person  to  take  charge  of  the  academy,  Mr.  George  Millar  was 
sent  out  to  Bonham  Spring  in  1841,  and  he  continued  there  till 
the  academy  was  removed  to  Montego  Bay.  Mr.  Jameson  was 
requested,  by  the  Jamaica  missionary  presbytery,  to  take  charge 
of  those  students  who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  their 
studies,  and  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry.  These  were  teachers  and  catechists  who  had  gone  to 
Jamaica  in  coimection  with  the  Scottish  Society,  or  with  the 
Synod's  mission.  One  of  their  number  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  course  of  training  which  they  pursued  imder 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jameson:  'At  the  time  of  the 
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vacation  of  our  schools,  we  went  up  for  a  month  to  Goshen, 
and  were  domiciled  with  him,  while  he  and  we  did  our  best  to 
improve  our  short  session.  The  studies  to  which  we  chiefly 
gave  our  attention  were  New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
divinity.  In  this  last  he  did  not  prepare  any  lectures,  so  as 
to  give  a  system  of  his  own,  but  adopted  Dr.  Dick's  work  as  a 
text-book,  and  taught  by  examination.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
there  were  ever  more  than  six  in  the  class,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  give  all  necessary  attention  to  each  of  his  students,  and  he 
and  we  had  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  was 
directed  Some  of  the  parts  of  Home's  Introduction  were  also 
regularly  brought  under  review,  and  short  essays  and  discourses 
were  prepared  on  topics  and  texts  named  by  Mr.  Jameson. 
He  was  in  the  custom  also  of  giving  to  each  of  us  a  somewhat 
extensive  subject,  on  which  an  essay  was  to  be  prepared,  and 
brought  up  next  year.* 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  for  Goshen  was  laid 
on  the  28th  of  September  1839,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
interested  assemblage  of  people.  The  proprietors  of  Goshen 
gave  to  the  building  fund  the  liberal  donation  of  £300,  besides 
materials  for  the  building.  The  fabric,  when  completed,  cost 
£2204.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  was  raised  by  the 
people  from  their  scanty  earnings ;  and  they  received  assistance 
to  a  considerable  amount  from  friends  residing  in  England  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  from  well-wishers  in  Jamaica.  The  church 
was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  31st  of  March  1843,  when 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eobson  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  Jamaica.  On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed ;  and  Mr  Jame- 
son, referring  to  the  occasion,  says :  '  Altogether  this  has  been 
a  season  which  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  in  Goshen, — 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  talked  of  by  some  of  us  in  heaven,  and 
which  will  bring  glory  to  Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself 
for  us.' 
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Mr.  Moir,  the  teacher  at  Goshen,  after  a  short  period  of 
labour,  lost  his  health,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  island  and 
return  to  Scotland.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Peter  Donaldson,  who  bade  fair  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful labourer ;  but  he  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  the 
island,  when  his  health,  too,  gave  way,  and  he  was  ordered  home, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  life.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  voyage  homeward,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
his  body  was  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  there  to 
repose  till  the  period  arrive  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead 
which  are  in  it. 

Mr.  Jameson  had  only  a  short  while  before  this  been  deprived 
by  death  of  his  afiectionate  partner,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached;  and  these  dispensations  following  hard  upon  one 
another,  appear  to  have  had  a  crushing  effect  upon  his  spirits. 
Beferring  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Moir,  he  says :  '  Mr.  Moir  has 
this  night  left  us  for  the  ship,  and  once  more  our  little  family 
is  weeping.  AH  is  silent  and  sad.  It  looks  as  if  death  had 
been  again  at  work.  The  evening  is  closing  about  us ;  and  the 
silence  and  gloom  which  reign  in  our  little  dwelling  recall  this 
time  last  year,  with  its  sadness  and  woe.'  Eeferring  to  Mr. 
Donaldson's  departure,  he  says :  '  My  poor  heart,  by  late  scenes, 
has  been  well-nigh  overwhelmed ;  and  the  sovereign  dispensa- 
tions of  an  all-wise  God  have  filled  me  with  trembling.  The 
failure  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  health,  and  his  removal  from  us,  have 
pressed  heavily  upon  me.  My  hope«  seemed  to  be  blasted,  my 
plans  thrown  into  confusion,  and  my  strength  made  weak.  But 
behind  that  frowning  cloud  I  cannot  but  see  the  beams  of 
mercy ;  and  from  such  an  abimdant  supply  in  time  of  need  I 
cannot  but  hear  the  voice  saying,  "  Be  not  afraid,  it  is  I."  Oh, 
I  desire  to  be  humbled,  and  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the  Lord  con- 
tendeth.  I  desire  to  be  truly  thankful,  and,  with  my  whole 
soul,  to  magnify  and  bless  his  holy  name.' 

Mr.  Jameson's  labours  in  Goshen  were  crowned  with  dis- 
tinguished success.     The  congregation,  while  it  increased  in 
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numbers,  grew  at  the  same  time  in  knowledge  and  in  piety 
under  his  ministrations.  By  his  instrumentality  there  were 
added  to  the  church  daily  of  such  as  should  be  saved.  He  was 
in  the  full  career  of  ministerial  usefulness  when  his  Master 
called  upon  him  to  leave  Goshen,  as  shall  afterwards  be  noticed, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  missionary  labom*.  The  prin- 
ciples that  influenced  him  in  his  Master's  work  were  of  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  kind ;  and  the  fruits  that  resulted 
from  the  exercise  of  these  principles  were  truly  excellent. 
Speaking  of  himself  and  of  his  feUow-labourers  in  the  mission- 
ary field,  he  says :  '  By  our  conduct  we  seek  to  show  that  we 
believe  what  we  preach,  and  that  we  earnestly  desire  their  sal- 
vation. We  strive  to  labour  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  by 
preaching,  by  Sabbath  and  day  schools,  by  visiting  families  and 
the  sick,  by  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  the  conduct  of  our 
people,  and  by  much  prayer  with  and  for  them.  Through  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  have  seen  the  happiest  results  follow  such 
a  course :  prejudices  uprooted,  jealousies  destroyed,  confidence 
restored,  soul-destroying  systems  scattered  to  the  wind,  a  taste 
for  the  simple  gospel  formed,  and  k  song  of  thanksgiving  burst- 
ing from  the  hearts  of  a  willing  people  to  the  God  of  salvation 
for  his  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy* 

Mr.  James  Niven  commenced  his  missionary  labours  in 
Jamaica  in  the  spring  of  1837.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Westmoreland,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  station  at  Flower 
HiU,  which  was  commenced  by  his  brother  William,  in  October 
1835.  He  had  also  under  his  charge  the  station  at  Cross  Paths. 
The  population  connected  with  the  former  of  these  stations  was 
scattered  over  a  mountainous  district  Previous  to  his  arrival 
a  temporary  place  of  worship  had  been  commenced,  but  had 
not  been  completed;  and  for  some  time  after  he  began  his 
labours  he  was  put  to  considerable  inconvenience,  by  being 
obliged  to  reside  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  from  his 
chapel  About  a  year  after  his  arrival,  and  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty, he  got  the  temporary  place  of  worship  at  Flower  Hill  com- 
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pleted ;  and  in  a  small  vestry-room  connected  with  it  he  and 
his  partner  took  up  their  ahode.  He  Laboured  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  being  congregated,  that  they 
might  have  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  dispensed  among 
them.  Besides  teaching  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  he 
met  the  candidates  on  the  evenings  during  the  week,  both  in 
classes  and  individually.  At  length  Mr.  Niven,  having  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of  christian  character  given 
by  twenty-three  of  the  candidates,  regarded  them  as  persons  fit 
for  being  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  They 
were  accordingly  formed  into  a  congr^ation,  along  with  sixteen 
persons  who  had  previously  been  connected  with  the  church  at 
Moigan's  Bridge,  and  nineteen  who  had  been  imder  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Watson  at  Lucea.  These — ^fifby-eight  in  all — ^formed  the 
church  at  Flower  Hill.  On  the  13th  of  May  1838,  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  among  them  for  the 
first  time. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1837,  Mr.  Niven  opened  a  station  at 
Cross  Paths.  His  design  in  commencing  this  station  was  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  labourers  on  the  sugar  estates,  to 
the  east  and  west  of  Queenstown.  At  that  period  these  per- 
sons had  no  means  of  instruction  nearer  than  Savannah-la-Mar. 
But  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  station,  a  minister  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England  was  sent  to  labour  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  two  schools  were  opened  in  the  dis- 
trict, supported  by  the  bishop  and  the  vestry.  Mr.  Niven  did 
not  discontinue  his  labours  on  this  account,  as  there  was  ample 
room  and  work  for  them  all.  Every  alternate  Sabbath  Mr. 
Niven  preached  at  this  place ;  and,  on  the  same  Sabbath,  he 
generally  preached  at  an  estate  six  miles  distant,  which  was  a 
Sabbath  ride  to  him  of  twenty-four  miles.  The  chief  difficulty 
connected  with  this  station  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  in 
which  they  might  hold  a  school  during  the  week;  and  in  which 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  After 
mentioning  thai  a  temporary  abode  had  been  fitted  up  for  him- 
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self  and  Mrs.  Niven,  he  says :  '  We  were  still  embarrassed,  for 
we  had  no  place  in  which  any  number  could  meet  with  comfort^ 
When  from  forty  to  sixty  people  were  crowded  together  into  a 
small  class-room,  the  heat  and  bad  air  were  intolerable ;  and 
worse  than  ^,  our  success  was  retarded.  We  adopted  various 
methods  for  the  Sabbath-day  and  for  the  day  school,  making 
booths  sometimes  covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  sometimes  with  boards,  sheets,  etc.,  but  none  of  them 
answered  well  The  sun  would  burst  through  the  chinks  with 
an  intensity  far  beyond  the  resistance  of  a  poor  head  like  mine, 
and  no  matter  how  I  turned,  he  would  find  me  out ;  and  when 
rain  fell,  we  had  no  shelter  from  it  all ;  and  many,  especially  of 
the  older  people,  would  go  home  in  fever.' 

On  the  14th  of  May  1839,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dispensed  for  the  first  time  at  this  station. 
Twenty-four  persons  were  then  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  who  formed  the  congregation  in  this  place. 
Eeferring  to  these  persons,  Mr.  Niven  says :  '  After  two  years' 
hard  labour,  these  were  all  we  found  in  any  suitable  degree 
prepared.  As  might  have  been  expected,  there  have  been  occa- 
sional inconsistencies  with  some ;  but  we  have  had  great  comfort 
in  many,  who  have  walked  in  the  truth  most  consistently. 
The  evidences  of  the  grace  of  God  in  them  were  very  decisive, 
and  they  have  continued  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things.' 

They  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  with  a  view  to  get  a  suit- 
able place  of  worship  erected,  as  they  laboured  under  a  serious 
inconvenience  on  this  account.  Providence  paved  the  way  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Lord  Holland 
wrote  to  his  attorney,  intimating  his  desire  to  have  a  church 
and  school  erected  on  Friendship  estate ;  and  a  piece  of  ground 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Niven  for  this  purpose.  This  being  a  central 
situation,  the  two  congregations  of  Flower  Hill  and  Cross  Paths 
agreed  to  worship  together  at  Friendship.  On  the  18th  ol 
January  1840,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  school  and  a  dwellings 
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house  wad  laid ;  but  various  difficulties  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  buildings  for  a  whole  year.  In  the  month  of  January  1841, 
they  commenced  building  a  church ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  their  labour,  though  they  had  great  pecimiary  difficulties 
to  struggle  with,  the  building  was  so  far  completed  that  it  was 
opened  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  May  in  the 
same  year.  As  the  building  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  an 
accident  happened  at  the  opening  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  some  of  the  people.  One  of  the  joists  connected  with 
the  flooring  of  the  gallery,  which  had  not  been  properly 
secured,  gave  way,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  above, 
and,  along  with  the  deafening  on  each  side,  came  tumbling 
down  on  those  who  were  below ;  and,  after  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  accident  had  subsided,  it  was  found,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  that  not  a  single  individual  had  been  hurt, 
nor  any  other  part  of  the  building  injured.  The  opening 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Eev.  James  Watson  of  Lucea, 
and  the  liberal  sum  of  £60  sterling  was  collected  on  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Niven,  referring  to  the  liberality  of  the  congregation, 
says :  *  Gratifying  as  this  was,  we  would  have  had  heavy  hearts 
if  we  had  believed  that  this  was  all  the  good  done.  The  full 
effect  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  day  will  be  known  when 
the  portion  of  Scripture,  from  which  we  were  faithfully  and 
pathetically  addressed,  shall  be  fulfilled,  namely,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  difficulties  which  Mr.  Niven  had  to  contend  with,  in 
procuring  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  his  building 
operations,  were  great,  and  they  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon 
him.  The  gross  ignorance  also  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
laboured,  proved  another  source  of  anxiety  to  him.  But  by 
patience  and  perseverance  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  his  path 
were  gradually  surmoimted.  The  congregation  gradually  in- 
creased under  his  ministry,  and  the  moral  waste  which  he  was 
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employed  in  cultivating  began  not  only  to  blossom,  but  to  bring 
forth  fruit  Befeiring  to  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  been  placed,  he  says :  '  In  all  these  vicissitudes  we  have 
not  been  without  comfort,  fix)m  the  tokens  of  divine  power 
accompanying  the  word  of  truth.  Additions  have  been  made 
to  the  church  from  time  to  time  of  such  as  we  hoped  should  be 
saved/  .  .  .  '  After  all,  though  our  ambitious  desires  have  not 
been  fully  gratified,  we  would  not  shrink  from  far  greater  toils 
and  difSiculties  than  we  have  yet  sustained,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  being  instrumental  in  achieving  only  a  small  part 
of  what  God  has  wrought  here.' 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  presbytery  of  Dimfermline  re- 
solved to  maintain  a  missionaiy  in  Jamaica.  Mr.  William 
Scott  was  adopted  by  them  as  their  missionaiy.  Aft^  receiv- 
ing licence  and  ordination,  he  left  this  country  for  the  scene 
of  his  labour  in  the  month  of  November  1838.  After  a  tedious 
and  rather  tempestuous  voyage,  he  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the 
11th  of  January  1839.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Jamaica  at  Carronhall,  for  his  brother  Mr. 
Cowan.  At  this  place  he  met  with  the  bi^thren  assembled 
in  presbytery.  They  unanimously  recommended  him  to  take 
charge  of  Hillside,  a  station  which  had  been  kept  open  for 
some  time  by  Mr.  Paterson.  In  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  presbytery,  he  took  charge  of  this  station. 
Brother  Paterson  introduced  him  to  the  people  of  Hillside, 
and  he  commenced  his  labours  among  them  on  the  10th  of 
February  1839.  In  his  first  communication  to  the  mission 
committee  at  home,  he  says :  '  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  carry 
on  among  them  the  usual  work  of  a  station,  meeting  one  night 
in  the  week  with  the  inquirers,  and,  at  present,  two  nights  with 
the  candidates  for  coimnunion.  Meetings  are  also  frequently 
held  on  the  surrounding  properties.  The  candidates  are  look- 
ing forward  with  interest  to  the  formation  of  their  infant 
church.  I  trust  that  they  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  pre- 
pared for  this  solemn  and  important  step.    The  formation  of  a 
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church  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  station,  as  I  will  thus  be  furnished  with  assistants 
whom  I  will  be  able  more  than  ever  to  urge  to  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges  and  compel  their  benighted  brethren  to 
come  in.  The  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  several  of 
them  display  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable ;  but,  above  all, 
the  feeling  which  is  occasionally  displayed,  and  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  exists  in  the  heart  of  some,  is  exceedingly  encourag- 
ing. It  would  delight  you  to  hear  with  what  force  and  feeling 
a  young  black  man  comments  on  Dr.  WiUiam  Brown's  InBtruc- 
tions,  which  he  is  employed  in  teaching  to  the  aged  and  others 
who  cannot  read  at  all  Our  audience  has  increased  consider- 
ably since  my  coming  among  them.  Our  house,  formerly  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  after  two  enlargements  —  one  by  brother 
Paterson,  and  another  by  myself, — seats  nearly  four  hundred, 
and  is  usually  crowded.' 

In  the  month  of  October  1839,  the  people  at  this  station 
were  formed  into  a  regularly-organized  church.  Mr.  Scott  felt 
the  occasion  to  be  deeply  interesting.  Beferring  to  it  in  a 
letter,  he  says:  'The  number  was  not  great  of  those  whose 
appearance  gave  me  any  confident  hope  of  their  conversion ; 
yet,  remembering  that  Paul  speaks  of  churches  whose  number 
admitted  of  their  meeting  in  a  private  dwelling,  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  withholding  firom  them  the  signs  and  seal  of  the 
blessings  which  Christ  has  promised  to  those  who  believe.  I 
took  advantage  of  brother  Jameson's  presence  to  have  his  assist- 
ance in  the  formation  of  a  church.  The  number  admitted 
was,  I  think,  ten.  On  the  Saturday,  brother  Paterson  arrived 
with  some  of  his  members  from  Cocoa  Walk,  and  preached  on 
Heb.  iL  3.  Mr.  Aird,  the  Synod's  catechist  at  Mile  Gully,  seven 
miles  distant,  also  arrived  on  the  same  day,  bringing  a  goodly 
number  of  his  people  along  with  him,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  office  of  elder  in  connection  with  our  congregation.  The 
strangers  were  either  entertained  by  the  HiUside  people,  or 
slept  in  the  school-rooms,  having  brought  their  bread  and  cover- 
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ings  along  with  them.  Prayer  with  them,  I  can  assure  you,wafl 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  Sab- 
bath, 27th  October,  brother  Jameson,  according  to  Jamaica 
fashion,  preached  the  action  sermon  on — "  For  He  hath  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us,"  etc.  In  the  afternoon  I  commenced  my 
labours  as  the  pastor  of  a  christian  church,  by  commemorating 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  It  was,  I 
think,  a  time  of  refreshing  to  myself,  and  I  hope  also  to  my 
little  church,  although  the  confused  mixture  of  worldly  feelings 
in  my  own  heart — of  fear  and  devotion — might  well  have  dis- 
turbed my  comfort.  Before  dismissing,  I  read  to  the  people 
some  parts  of  your  letter,  and  appointed  a  prayer  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  evening,  that  we  might  join  together  in  special 
prayer  for  our  benefactors  in  Scotland.' 

In  the  month  of  February  the  following  year,  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  a  second  time,  by  Mr. 
Scott,  to  his  little  flock,  when  four  new  members  were  added  to 
the  list  of  communicants.  Immediately  after  this  he  com- 
menced a  class  for  reading,  which  met  twice  a  week,  as  he 
foimd  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  previously  been 
taught  by  the  catechist  to  read  the  Bible,  had  either  become 
stationary,  or  were  apparently  going  backwards.  Mr.  Scott's 
labours  in  the  missionary  field  were  of  short  duration.  He 
was  attacked  by  fever,  and  he  terminated  his  brief  career  on 
the  14th  of  August  1841.    His  latter  end  was  peace. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica, 
the  Synod  at  home  resolved  to  send  out  persons  who  should  be 
employed  as  catechists.  These  persons  were  to  be  employed 
under  the  missionaries,  in  conmiunicating  moral  and  religious 
instruction  to  the  negroes ;  and  it  was  also  intended  that  they 
should  pursue  a  course  of  study  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  presbytery  of  Jamaica,  with  a  view  to  their  being  after- 
wards licensed  and  ordained  as  missionaries.  During  the  years 
1837  and  1838,  no  fewer  than  five  catechists  were  sent  out; 
these  were,  Messrs.  John  Aird^  James  Elmalie,  William  Kay, 
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Davidson  Black,  and  David  Moir ;  and  soon  after  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson,  an  Irish  student,  was  added  to  the  number.  We  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Moir,  who  laboured  for  some  time  as  a  teacher 
under  Mr.  Jameson  at  Goshen,  was  only  for  a  short  while  in 
the  island  when  he  lost  his  health,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  Mr.  Davidson  Black  also,  for  a  similar 
reason,  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  his  post  and  return- 
ing home.  Mr.  Kay's  term  of  service  was  short.  After  labour- 
ing for  three  years  at  Mount  Horeb,  with  much  acceptance,  he 
died.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  long  in  the  island  when  he  accepted 
of  a  situation  in  connection  with  another  religious  society,  and 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Synod's  mission.  Mr.  Aird 
was  stationed  at  Mile  Gully  Pen,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester. 
He  laboured  in  this  district  for  some  years  with  great  success. 
After  going  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Jameson,  he  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  Jeimaica  presbytery.  The  people,  after  being  properly 
instructed,  w^ere  formed  into  a  regularly-organized  congregation, 
and  elders  ordained  amongst  them.  A  commodious  place  of 
worship  and  school-room  were  erected  at  Mount  Olivet,  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Mile  Gully  Pen. 

About  a  year  after  the  church  was  opened,  we  find  Mr. 
Aird  mentioning  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  the  congregation :  '  The  congregation  on  the  Lord's  day 
is  more  numerous  than  it  was ;  so  much  so,  that  generally  the 
church  is  nearly  filled.  The  number  of  grown-up  people  who 
professedly  belong  to  the  station  is  181,  of  whom  94  are  mem- 
bers, 4  under  suspension,  and  29  candidates.  The  cases  of 
discipline  among  the  members  have  been  few  during  the  last 
eighteen  months — one  for  intemperance,  one  for  dishonesty  to- 
wards his  fellow-labourers,  one  for  quarrelling,  and  another  for 
not  supporting  the  gospeL' .  . . '  The  school  at  the  station  has  50 
scholars,  and  Bobson's  school,  100.  During  good  weather  the  at- 
tendance is  generally  numerous,  more  in  proportion  than  many 
^her  schools  that  I  hear  of.'  .  .  .  '  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 
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family  woiship  is  held  daily  ix>  the  houses  of  all  the  members, 
if  not  both  momiBg  and  evening,  at  least  in  the  evening.  In 
many  cases  the  heads  of  families  cannot  read,  but  one  or  more 
of  the  children  can,  which  allows  of  all  the  parts  of  worship 
being  observed.  Towards  the  support  of  the  gospel,  the  mem- 
bers, with  few  exceptions,  do  their  duty,  and  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  others  in  the  presbytery,  but  I  do  not  say 
that  they  give  as  much  as  they  are  able.  If  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  though  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor, 
that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich,  they  would 
give  more.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  ground  for  thankful- 
ness for  the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  our  weak  and 
unworthy  efforts.'  Mr.  Aird  laboured  only  a  short  period  at 
Mount  Olivet,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  the  station 
at  Green  Island,  which  was  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr. 
ElmsUe  to  the  Grand  Gajrman. 

Mr.  Elmslie  was  stationed  as  a  catechist  at  Green  Island. 
This  station  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  one  of  the 
missionaries  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  It 
had  experienced  several  disappointments  by  the  removal  and 
death  of  missionaries ;  and  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Elmslie  com- 
menced his  labours  it  was  in  a  rather  low  condition.  He  had 
laboured  only  for  a  short  period  when  it  began  to  assume  a 
healthful  appearance.  Little  more  than  twelve  months  had 
elapsed  when  he  thus  writes:  'When  I  consider  what  this 
station  was  when  I  came  to  it,  and  what  it  is  now,  I  have 
reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  When  I  was  settled 
in  this  place,  only  a  few  assembled  in  my  house  for  religious 
instruction  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  went 
out  to  the  neighbouring  estates,  and  did  what  I  could  to  compel 
them  to  come  in,  that  Christ's  house  might  be  filled  After  this 
the  congregation  gradually  increased,  so  that  I  have  now  up- 
wards of  700  hearers  and  140  members,  including  18  old  mem- 
bers. Many  of  the  members  I  have  reason  to  hope  well  of,  and 
none  of  them  as  yet  have  been  suspended  for  their  untender 
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walking.  We  have  had  the  Lord's  Supper  dispensed  to  us 
during  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  Bev.  James  Watson, 
Lucea.  The  decorum  and  apparent  sincerity  which  actuated 
the  communicants  upon  these  solemn  occasions,  was  truly  grati- 
fying beyond  description.  Such  conduct  would  have  reflected 
no  dishonour  upon  any  body  of  Christians  at  home;  and  I 
trust,  through  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  their  path  will  be  like  the  morning  light,  shining 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Our  Sabbath  school  is 
pretty  well  attended  both  by  young  and  old.  Our  day  school 
is  also  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  upwards  of  160  are  on 
the  list,  between  40  and  50  are  reading  in  the  Bible  and  New 
Testament,  and  a  good  many  are  learning  to  write,  and  some  to 
cypher.  What  a  mighty  change !  Last  year  they  were  nearly 
all  in  the  alphabet  During  the  last  year  twenty  couples  have 
been  married,  and  about  thirty  adults  and  children  baptized.' 

When  Mr.  Jameson  was  appointed  by  the  Jamaica  presby- 
tery to  superintend  the  studies  of  catechists  and  others,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
Mr.  Elmslie  was  one  of  the  students  who  attended  >iini  during 
the  first  session,  and  he  ultimately  received  licence  and  ordina- 
tion from  the  presbytery.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  Green  Island  prospering 
under  him.  The  congregation  continued  to  increase,  and  sin- 
ners were  converted.  In  one  of  his  conmnmications  he  thus 
writes :  *  When  I  see  the  house  crowded  to  excess  on  Sabbath, 
I  long  exceedingly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  woidd  come  down  upon 
us  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  I  find  no  less  power  will  be 
sufficient  to  convert  the  nations,  than  the  rod  of  Ood's  strength 
sent  out  of  Zion.  Among  the  candidates  that  were  admitted 
on  last  occasion,  one  man  told  me  that  his  feelings  and  conduct 
were  altogether  changed  since  he  came  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
Formerly  he  was  wont  to  spend  the  Sabbath  feasting  and  drink- 
ing with  his  sinful  companions,  and  he  would  not  allow  his  wife 
to  go  to  any  place  of  worship,  but  to  stay  at  home  and  serve 
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him  and  his  associates ;  and  when  he  went  to  see  his  friends 
that  lived  at  a  distance,  he  tried  every  method  to  take  with 
him,  and  often  did  he  steal  from  his  own  wife.  He  said  that 
he  frequently  left  home  with  a  douhloon  in  his  pocket  (£3,  4s.), 
and  spent  every  bit  upon  drink  and  strange  women,  and  if  any 
person  reproved  him  he  looked  upon  him  as  his  greatest  enemy. 
But  he  said :  "I  have  now  given  up  with  drinking  and  Sabbath- 
breaking  companions,  and  I  go  to  the  prayer  meeting  and  the 
house  of  God,  and  I  go  to  see  my  friends  now  without  spending 
any  money  except  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence  to  the  children  in 
the  family  with  which  I  reside."  He  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  truly 
ashamed  of  my  bypast  life :  if  God  had  not  turned  me,  I  would 
have  gone  to  hell." '  The  congregation  of  Green  Island,  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Elmslie  wrote  this  communication  (March  1842), 
contained  in  it  no  fewer  than  950  persons,  and  of  these,  230 
were  in  full  communion.  The  number  of  catechimiens  and  of 
others  who  attended  his  Sabbath  classes,  was  200.  After 
labouring  for  nine  years  in  this  station,  Mr.  Elmslie  was 
appointed  by  the  Jamaica  presbytery  to  undertake  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Grand  Cayman,  where,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
his  labours  were  blessed  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  Jamaica  missionary  presbytery  paid  much  attention  to 
the  training  of  catechists  and  students  under  their  care  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Essays  and  discourses  were  received  by 
the  presbytery  from  all  the  students,  and  district  committees 
were  appointed,  who  regularly  examined  the  students  within 
their  bounds  on  subjects  that  were  prescribed  to  them.  The 
presbytery  required  periodical  reports  from  aU  the  ministers 
and  catechists  under  their  inspection,  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  religion  in  their  respective  congregations  and  stations.  They 
also  required  from  catechists  a  special  report  in  reference  to 
the  schools  and  seminaries  taught  by  them,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  scheme  for  a  uniform 
system  of  education  throughout  the  bounds.  They  instituted 
inquiry  into  the  religious  wants  of  the  island.    They  pointed 
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out  a  variety  of  stations  that  might  be  immediately  occupied 
with  extensive  advantage,  and  they  earnestly  requested  the 
Synod  to  send  out  an  additional  supply  of  missionaries  or  cate- 
chists  from  the  mother  country.  By  adopting  such  measures, 
they  were  making  provision  for  the  present  and  future  religious 
wants  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  and  powerful  religious  community. 

In  the  month  of  January  1840,  Mr.  George  Brodie  left  this 
country  for  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Previous  to  his  setting 
out,  he  received  ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  who 
agreed  to  adopt  him  as  their  missionary,  and  to  make  provision 
for  his  maintenance.  He  laboured  for  some  time  in  Port  of 
Spain,  supplying  the  place  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  imdertaking  a  voyage  to  Britain,  with  the  view  of 
recruiting  his  exhausted  energies.  Mr.  Brodie  afterwards  took 
up  his  abode  at  Arouca,  a  station  situated  about  twelve  miles 
from  Port  of  Spain.  Between  this  station  and  Arima  his 
labours  were  chiefly  divided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
were  almost  exclusively  Boman  Catholics ;  and  ignorance  and 
immorality  prevailed  among  them  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
extent  Mr.  Brodie  forthwith  adopted  measures  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  at  Arouca.  The  govern- 
ment offered  a  grant  of  land  for  this  purpose.  This  offer  was 
declined  by  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  They  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Court  of  Intendant,  prajdng  them  'to  place 
the  land  at  their  disposal,  but  to  appoint  and  receive  a  reason- 
able price  for  it'  Beferring  to  this  transaction,  Mr.  Brodie 
says :  '  I  am  glad  that  I  can  now  tell  you,  that  the  Court,  con- 
trary to  my  expectations,  has  at  length  decided  on  selling  us 
one  acre  of  land  in  the  spot  we  wanted.  The  price  fixed  is 
fifty  dollars,  or  £10,  8s.  4d.  sterling.  The  expense  of  the  sur- 
vey and  the  title  will  be  a  few  poimds  more.  But  the  price 
is  not  too  high ;  while,  in  the  situation,  it  is  not  so  low  as  at 
aU  to  infringe  upon  the  principles  of  voluntarjdsm.  The  title 
to  the  property  will  be  made  out  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the 
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name  of  the  presbytery.  My  name  is  in  the  title,  that  we  may 
proceed  at  once  to  the  building.  If  it  were  not  thei^,  nothing 
could  be  done  till  I  formally  received  authority  from  you  to  act 
as  your  attorney.'  The  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
building  were  raised  chiefly  in  the  town.  The  name  of  the 
governor  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  subscribers.  He  sub- 
scribed twenty  dollars.  When  giving  his  subscription,  he  said, 
that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brodie  called  upon  him  at 
first  regarding  the  land,  he  could  not  understand  fully  the 
reason  of  their  objection  to  receive  a  ffrant  from  government, 
but  that  he  now  clearly  comprehended  the  principle  on  which 
they  acted. 

Mr.  Brodie  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  labours 
were  not  in  vain.  The  number  who  attended  upon  his  ministry 
gradually  increased.  A  deeper  interest  was  excited  among  the 
siuTOunding  population ;  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  teaching  made  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge. He  manifested  great  energy  and  devotedness  in  his 
work.  About  two  years  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Arouca,  we  find  him  writing  in  the  following  hopeful  terms : 
'  The  prospects  of  the  mission  are  considerably  brighter  than 
tliey  have  been  at  any  former  period.  Indeed,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  we  have  much  cause  of  gratitude  and 
encouragement.  The  attendance  on  the  preaching  of  the  word 
is  larger  and  more  regular.  We  have  generally  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  himdred  and  fifty — of  late  nearer  the  latter  number 
— at  our  forenoon  meeting.  A  much  greater  number,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mission, 
although  they  have  not  as  yet  got  the  length  of  walking  a  mile 
or  two  to  attend  at  our  chapel.  As  they  will  not  come  to  me, 
I  must,  in  the  meantime,  go  to  them.  Between  six  and  seven 
in  the  morning  I  go  to  the  eastward,  and  meet  with  the  people 
at  two  of  the  stations.  I  get  home  between  nine  and  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  eleven  I  converse  with  and  instruct  the  candidates 
for  communion.    The  time  for  the  formation  of  a  church  is,  I 
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trust,  at  hand.  Our  ordinary  service  commences  at  eleven,  and 
lasts  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  this  we  have  a  Sab- 
bath school;  but  it  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  might  be,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  teachers  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  six  stations 
visited  once  a  fortnight,  one  half  one  day,  and  the  other  the 
next  These  will  furnish,  in  the  aggregate,  about  three  hundred 
hearers ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  those  who  listen  regularly 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  may  be  reckoned  at  about  five 
hundred.  Very  many  of  these  are  ignorant  in  the  extreme. 
All  of  them  are  within  three  miles  of  our  chapel,  and  might 
easily  attend ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  by  and  by,  msnj  will 
attend  We  cannot,  however,  expect  all  at  once  to  see  those 
who  had  never  before  been  the  subjects  of  almost  any  instruc- 
tion whatever,  exhibit  very  decided  proofs  of  enlightenment. 
Much  time  must  be  spent,  and  much  hard  labour,  and  labour, 
too,  that  may  for  the  present  seem  nearly  in  vain,  be  engaged 
in,  before  the  inhabitcmts  of  Trinidad  be  raised  much  in  the 
scale  of  society,  either  intellectual  or  religious.  The  means  to 
be  used  are  plainly  revealed  to  us.  We  must  teach,  and  pray 
for  the  promised  blessing  on  our  instructions.' 

The  two  brethren  in  Trinidad,  in  a  joint  representation, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Synod's  mission  committee  two 
new  stations,  which  they  were  desirous  should  be  occupied  by 
missionaries :  these  were  San  Fernando  and  Garenage.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  representation,  Mr.  James  Eobertson,  who  had 
been  sent  out  from  Greyfhars  congregation,  Glasgow,  to  take 
charge  of  the  national  school  in  Port  of  Spain,  was  authorized 
by  the  Synod  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  mider  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Brodie.  Having  re- 
turned to  Scotland  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  he  attended  the 
Divinity  Hall  one  session,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Synod, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  preach  the 
gospel  He  was  sent  out  in  1845  as  one  of  the  Sjrnod's  agents, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Trinidad  to  missionary 
work  in  San  Fernando.    The  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in 
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this  town  failed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
place  of  worship,  without  which  there  was  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  Mr.  Robertson  removed  from  San  Fernando 
to  Carenage,  where  he  laboured  only  a  few  months,  when  his 
labours  in  his  Master's  service  were  terminated  by  a  premature 
death.  His  removal  was  much  lamented  by  his  little  flock, 
and  by  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  the  presbjrtery  of  Stirling  and  Fal- 
kirk sent  out  Mr.  Hugh  Goldie  to  Jamaica,  to  labour  as  a 
catechist  in  connection  with  the  congregation  of  Mr.  William 
Niven  at  Stirling.  He  proved  himself  a  most  efficient  and 
successful  labourer  in  the  missionary  field.  After  labouring  for 
a  short  period  at  Stirling,  Mr.  Niven  and  he  agreed  to  divide 
their  labours,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  a  greater  amount 
of  good ;  and  Mr.  Goldie  took  up  his  abode  at  Jacob's  Hope,  in 
a  destitute  locality,  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  *  We  are  endeavoiuring,'  writes  Mr.  Goldie,  *  to  get  a  loca- 
tion to  the  west  of  Stirling,  amidst  a  wild  waste  of  heathenism, 
which  spreads  to  the  shore  which  lies  opposite  to  America; 
but  we  know  not  whether  we  shall  succeed  at  present.  Our 
plan  is,  that  if  we  should  succeed  in  getting  a  location,  I  shall 
remove  to  it;  and  Mr.  Niven,  with  the  help  of  a  native 
assistant,  will  conduct  the  school  here.  Thus,  with  a  little  more 
expense,  will  we  be  able  to  support  two  stations  iostead  of  one, 
and  supply  a  most  destitute  district  with  the  word  of  life.* 

After  a  short  trial  at  Jacob's  Hope,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  collecting  a  congregation  at  that  place ; 
and  Mr.  Goldie  removed  from  thence  to  Negril,  a  station 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  In 
his  labours  to  benefit  the  population  of  this  destitute  locality, 
Mr.  Goldie  was  instant  in  se-aaon  and  out  of  season.  He  thus 
describes  his  routine  of  labour  :  '  Since  coming  down  I  have 
commenced  two  public  meetings  on  the  week-day  evenings. 
On  Tuesday  evening  for  Old  Testament  history,  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening  for  catechetical  exercises.    In  these  exercises  the 
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Shorter  Catechism  is  our  text-book ;  and  as  we  are  going  over  it 
the  second  time  in  our  meeting,  we  take  a  text  of  Scripture  by 
way  of  proof  along  with  our  question  for  the  night.  On  Friday 
afternoon  I  meet  with  the  candidates.  These  weekly  meetings 
I  might  have  multiplied ;  but  I  feel  very  anxious  that  all  con- 
nected with  us  should  learn  to  read,  and  therefore  wish  them 
to  give  the  other  evenings  of  the  week  to  this  purposa  One  or 
two  of  the  people  are  quite  capable  of  conducting  a  reading 
class,  and  very  willing  to  do  so ;  and  I  hope  to  be  much  aided 
by  them  in  this  very  necessary  work.  On  Sabbath  we  have 
our  service  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Goldie, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  people,  conducts  the  classes.  I  intend  to 
occupy  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  usual,  by  holding  a  service 
here  and  there  as  opportunity  offers.'  .  .  .  '  As  to  opportunities 
of  labour,  they  are  everywhere  abundant  around  us,  far  more 
indeed  than  my  strength  can  overtake.  Every  negro  hut  is 
open  to  me,  and  most  of  the  people  are  ready  to  listen  to  any 
instruction  tendered  to  them.' 

In  the  month  of  August  1844,  a  church  was  formed  at 
Negril,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed 
among  them  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  William  Niven  preached 
on  the  occasion.  The  congregation  had  but  a  small  beginning. 
Five  catechumens,  who  had  been  under  Mr.  Goldie's  training, 
and  four  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  other  congrega- 
tions, composed  the  infant  church.  At  the  first  sacramental 
occasion,  a  number  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  Stirling 
congregation  joined  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinance  along 
with  the  brethren  at  Negril.  In  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  this  church,  Mr.  Goldie  remarks :  '  It  is  with 
us  indeed  but  a  day  of  small  things ;  yet,  if  the  five  individuals 
whom  God  hath  gathered  from  •among  the  heathen  here,  are  in 
truth  "  lively  stones,  built  up  a  spiritual  house,"  say,  are  you 
not  richly  rewarded  for  all  your  efforts  in  bringing  the  gospel 
to  this  place  ?  Thus  another  church,  in  fact,  has  been  bom  in 
the  heathen  world,  born  through  your  instrumentality.     Oh, 
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nourisli  it  by  your  prayers,  and  let  your  supplications  on  its 
behalf  draw  down  upon  it  the  best  blessings  of  heaven.'  The 
church  at  Negril  gradually  increased  under  the  faithful  mini- 
stration of  Mr.  Goldie ;  but  it  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
his  labours,  for  only  a  short  period  elapsed  when  he  was  re- 
moved from  this  station  to  another  sphere  of  usefulness.  When 
the  mission  commenced  at  Old  Calabar  in  1846,  Ms  zeal,  and 
prudence,  and  energy,  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  agent  to  be 
employed  in  that  new  and  important  field  of  missionary  labour. 
He  received  ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  Falmouth,  in 
Jamaica,  and  left  that  island  for  Africa  in  1847. 

Mr.  Gteorge  Millar,  after  having  gone  through  a  course  of 
university  training,  left  this  country  for  Jamaica  in  the  spring 
of  1841.  The  special  object  of  his  mission  was  to  superintend 
an  educational  department  at  Bonham  Spring.  This  establish- 
ment was  afterwards  transferred  from  Bonham  Spring  to  Mon- 
tego  Bay,  where  Mr.  Millar  has  laboured  for  a  number  of  years 
as  an  instructor  of  youth,  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
The  intention  of  the  Jamaica  brethren  in  establishing  this  aca- 
demy was  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  good  substantial  education 
for  the  population  in  general,  and  especially  to  train  up  young 
natives  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed  as  teachers  and 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  result  of  the  experiment  has 
answered  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  The 
Montego  Bay  Academy,  by  the  excellent  education  which  it  has 
afforded  to  the  yoimg,  has  not  only  been  of  vast  advantage  to 
the  mission,  but  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  island. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  nimiber  of  catechists  in  the 
year  now  mentioned  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  G.  M'Lachlan, 
a  negro,  and  a  native  of  the  island.  Mr.  M'Lachlan  was  the  son 
of  a  slave,  and  was  bom  in  a  state  of  slavery.  He  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Scottish  missionaries,  and,  after  receiving  instruction,  he  was 
some  time  employed  in  teaching  a  school  in  connection  with 
the  congregation  of  Hampden.    A  high  recommendation  was 
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given  of  him  by  Mr.  Blyth,  the  Scottish  missionary  of  Hamp- 
den ;  and  he  was  in  consequence  received  into  the  list  of  the 
Synod's  catechists  in  Jamaica.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Bellevue  was 
authorized  to  employ  him  as  a  catechist  at  Golden  Grove,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Davidson  Black,  who  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field  of  labour  in  Jamaica  on  account  of  ill  healtL 
In  the  first  communication  which  Mr.  M'Lachlan  sent  to  the 
mission  committee  after  his  appointment,  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  under  his  superintendence  a  day  school  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  scholars,  of  whom  the  average  attendance  was 
eighty ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  able  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had  also  a  Sabbath  school,  where 
religious  instruction  was  communicat.ed  both  to  the  young  and 
the  aged  On  the  week-day  evenings  he  went  from  one  estate 
to  another,  attended  their  respective  prayer  meetings,  read  the 
Scriptures,  exhorted  the  adults,  stirred  them  up  to  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  reminded  them  of  those  sacred  truths  which 
they  had  heard  from  the  minister  on  the  Sabbath. 

Besides  Mr.  M'lachlan,  three  other  catechists  were  added  to 
the  mission  list  during  1841-2.  These  were  Messrs.  Hannah, 
Henderson,  and  Dawson.  The  two  last-mentioned  had  pre- 
viously been  connected  with  the  Mico  Institution  in  Jamaica. 
Mr.  Henderson  very  soon  left  the  Synod's  mission,  and  rejoined 
the  Mico  charity.  Mr.  Dawson,  after  labouring  for  a  few  years 
with  apparent  success  at  Hillside,  was  suspended  from  office, 
and  cut  off  from  the  mission,  on  account  of  misconduct.  Mr. 
Hannah  was  employed  as  a  catechist  and  teacher  at  Paradise, 
in  connection  with  New  Broughton  congregation;  and,  after 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Paterson,  he  had  the  charge  of  that 
congregation  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Paterson  was  provided. 

The  melancholy  event,  to  which  a  reference  has  now  been 
made,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843.  Mr. 
Paterson  was  travelling  with  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobson 
of  Glasgow,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Jamaica  missionary 
presbytery,  when  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  gig,  and  killed  upon 
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the  spot.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  sad  occur- 
rence, as  given  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Sobson :  '  Instead  of  travelling 
all  the  way  on  horseback,  Mr.  P.,  to  save  me  from  fatigue,  hkd 
procured  the  loan  of  a  gig  from  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  The 
distance  is  about  eighty  miles,  and  we  proposed  to  take  it  by 
easy  stages.  Here  there  are  no  public  conveyances,  and  in  many 
places  the  roads  are  very  bad.  We  had  got  about  fifteen  miles 
from  home,  and  were  driving  slowly  along.  The  day  was  beau- 
tiful, the  scenery  all  around  magnificent,  and  everything  con- 
spired to  minister  enjoyment.  We  were  grateful  and  happy  in 
renewed  intercourse,  and  our  conversation  turned  on  the  oft- 
times  unexpected  character  of  the  divine  dispensations,  as 
exemplified  in  my  visit  to  Jamaica ;  on  the  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness by  which  they  are  regulated ;  on  the  privileges  which  the 
children  of  God  always  enjoy ;  and  on  the  happiness  that  re- 
sults from  having  our  minds  conformed  to  the  divine  mind, 
and  our  wills  sunk  in  his  wUL  We  then  spoke  of  the  future, 
and  of  its  uncertainty,  and  how,  to  the  saints,  its  darkness  is 
illumined  by  the  bright  and  mingled  radiance  of  the  bow  of  the 
covenant.  This  suggested  to  me  the  verse  of  a  hymn  which 
good  old  Rowland  Hill  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  when  alone, 
and  which  I  repeated.  Mr.  Paterson  seemed  greatly  struck 
with  its  simple  beauty,  and  recurred  to  it  again  and  again. 
We  had  now  approached  a  pretty  long  descent,  and  I  said, 
"  Had  we  not  better  come  out  and  walk  down  ?"  Mr.  P.  replied, 
"  There  is  no  danger ;  the  animal  will  go  quite  quietly."  In  a 
little  it  began  to  quicken  its  pace,  then  broke  into  a  gallop,  and 
by  the  time  we  were  near  the  foot  of  the  hiU  it  was  flying  at 
its  utmost  speed.  Although  he  stiU  held  the  reins,  and  kept 
his  presence  of  mind,  it  was  obvious  that  he  could  not  control 
it.  Across  the  road  there  was  a  hollow  excavation  for  a  water- 
run.  The  jolt  of  the  vehicle  in  passing  it  threw  us  both  a  con- 
siderable height  upward ;  and  I  suppose  that,  from  holding  the 
reins,  Mr.  P.  was  at  the  same  time  pulled  forward,  for  he  fell,  not 
apparently  with  much  violence,  forward  on  his  head,  and  then 
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turned  on  his  back,  the  wheel  passing  over  his  legs.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  I  came  down  on  the  seat  again,  and 
hftid  on  in  the  gig,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  After  running  about  half  a  mile,  the  animal  slackened 
its  speed,  and  I  then  leapt  out,  and  turned  it  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  I  ran  back  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  P.  had  fallen,  expect- 
ing to  find  him  bruised,  but  not  seriously  injured.  Alas !  life 
was  extinct.  The  spirit  had  fled;  and  not  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  my  repeating  the  verse  of  the  hymn 
mentioned  above.  There  was  no  apparent  bruise.  His  coun- 
tenance was  mild  and  peaceful,  but  the  eye  was  fixed.  I  cut 
open  his  coat  at  the  arm,  tied  my  handkerchief  tightly  round, 
and  with  my  penknife  opened  a  vein ;  but  the  pulse  had  ceased 
to  beat,  and  the  blood  had  ceased  to  flow.  I  sat  down  by  the 
way-side,  and  laid  his  head  on  my  knee,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  nor  to  which  hand  to  turn.  I  was  alone, — a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land, — ^no  human  habitation  in  sight, — little  likelihood 
of  any  passing  by,  for  it  was  an  almost  private  road, — and  the 
lifeless  remains  of  my  brother  lying  by  my  side.  The  concen- 
trated agony  of  these  moments  cannot  be  described.' 

The  Jamaica  mission  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Paterson.  He  was  among  the  very  first  who  ofiered 
themselves  for  missionary  labour  in  that  island,  and  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  most  active  and  ef&cient  labourer  in  his  Master's 
work.  During  the  eight  years  that  he  laboured  in  Jamaica,  he 
was  honoured  to  achieve  a  large  amount  of  good,  both  among 
the  young  and  among  the  old.  He  collected  around  him  a 
large  and  a  flourishing  congregation,  and  he  was  in  the  full 
career  of  his  usefulness,  when  his  valuable  life  was  cut  short 
by  the  mournful  event  above  described.  All  classes  of  the 
community  lamented  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Bobson  of  Glasgow,  who  had  imdertaken  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  was  sojourning  with  Mr. 
Paterson  at  the  period  of  his  death.  I  think  it  proper  to  place 
on  record  the  following  testimony  which  he  has  borne  to  the 
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exceUences  of  his  friend,  and  to  the  success  of  his  labours: 
'  Mr.  Paterson/  he  says,  '  was  indeed  a  self-denied  and  devoted 
missionary  of  the  cross.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  my  parting  with  him  in  Scotland,  and  I  was  chiefly 
struck  with  his  increased  cheerfulness  and  heavenly-minded- 
ness.  His  whole  soul  was  in  his  work.  His  labours  were  very 
abundant,  and,  by  the  divine  blessing,  very  successful  I  can 
truly  say,  that  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  the  station  was 
far  exceeded  by  the  reality.  Last  Sabbath  morning  I  went 
over  in  time  for  the  classes,  and  saw  about  500  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  The  chief  exer- 
cise was  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  answering  questions  on 
the  portion  read.  Among  the  learners,  a  large  proportion  were 
persons  who  had  grown  up  to  mature  years  in  utter  ignorance. 
There  were  many  aged  with  their  glasses  on,  and  many  mothers 
with  the  children  on  the  knee,  in  the  spirit  of  little  children, 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  eagerness  and  in- 
terest which  they  displayed  were  truly  delightful  At  the  hour 
of  public  service,  about  1000  were  assembled  in  the  church; 
and  the  still  and  apparently  devout  interest  with  which  they 
listened  to  what  proved  Mr.  Paterson's  last  address,  and  which 
was  a  powerful  and  searching  discourse  on  the  words,  "  To-day, 
if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,"  might  have  ministered  reproof  to 
many  of  our  congregations  at  home.' 

During  the  spring  of  1845,  the  mission  in  Jamaica  was  rein- 
forced by  the  addition  of  two  ordained  missionaries  and  two 
catechists.  The  missionaries  were  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Hogg,  who 
was  sent  out  by  Broughton  congregation,  Edinburgh,  to  occupy 
the  station  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  Paterson ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Main,  who  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  stations  of  Hillside  and  Mount  Pleasant. 
The  catechists  were,  Messrs.  Bobert  Thomson  and  John  M'Lean. 
These  catechists  had  scarcely  been  a  year  in  the  island  when 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  mission  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Though  the  congregation  of  New  Broughton  was  nearly  two 
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years  destitute  of  an  ordained  missionary,  it  had  not  suffered 
materially  either  in  its  temporal  or  spiritual  interests ;  for,  when 
Mr.  Hogg  took  the  charge  of  it,  he  found  matters  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  wrote :  '  We  are 
deeply  interested,  and  feel  every  inducement  to  be  in  labours 
very  abundant.  It  will  not  be'  so  easy  a  matter  to  command 
time  for  my  own  improvement ;  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  classes,  with  the  out-stations,  and  with  visitations.  The 
attendance  on  Sabbath  is  very  large  and  very  encouraging,  and 
the  people  listen  with  great  eagerness.  From  half-past  nine 
to  eleven,  classes  of  old  and  young  meet  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  in  the  church,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  a 
stranger  from  Scotland  than  to  see  these  classes  in  operation. 
Very  much  knowledge  has  been  communicated;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  have,  I  believe,  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  quote  it  more  accurately,  than  in 
the  average  of  our  country  congregations  in  Scotland.'  .  .  .  '  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  word  of  God  is  read  daily  in  aknost  every 
family,  and  that  the  cases  where  family  worship  is  neglected 
are  extremdy  me-eo  rare  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  th^ 
rest  of  the  members  and  of  the  elders.  Indeed,  the  people  here 
call  a  house  where  there  is  no  prayer  to  God,  **  a  dead  hovse^ 
In  cases  where  there  is  an  old  couple  who  cannot  read,  and 
where  there  are  no  children,  they  can  sing  at  least  the  103d 
psalm  or  the  54th  paraphrase,  from  memory,  and  pray  together. 
Then  the  weekly  prayer  meetings,  which  are  at  least  twelve  in 
number,  and  conducted  chiefly  by  the  elders,  are  in  a  thriving 
state.  Ton  would  be  delighted  with  a  visit  to  these  meetings, 
held  generally  in  the  open  air  in  the  "yard"  of  one  of  the 
people — sometimes  under  the  shadow  of  a  mangoe  tree ;  you 
would  be  deeply  affected  with  the  prayers  of  some  of  the 
people*.  Their  prayers  are  generally  in  the  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth — ^very  scriptural  After  toiling  till  four 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  fields,  they  repair  to  the  place  where 
I>rayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  and  only  after  the  meeting  think 
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of  providing  for  the  refresliment  of  their  bodies.  This  is  no 
coloured  statement ;  this  holds  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
members/ 

Mr.  Hogg  wrote  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  elder- 
ship connected  with  New  Broughton  congregation.  His  hands 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  faithful  and 
conscientious  maimer  in  which  they  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  oflSce.  •  They  showed  themselves  to  be  workmen  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  '  Their  discernment,  and  tact,  and 
prudence/  says  Mr.  Hogg,  'uniformly  manifested,  excite  my 
respect;  and  their  faithfulness  and  piety  ought  to  excite  our 
gratitude  to  God.  A  young  minister  from  Scotland  does  feel 
very  strangely  at  first,  surrounded  by  sixteen  black  elders ;  but 
I  believe  many  meetings  would  not  elapse,  ere,  reflecting  on  the 
former  condition  of  these  men,  he  would  be  constrained  to  say, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought !"  They  show  that  they  are  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  they  are  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
and  that  they  are  called  on  to  apply  the  laws  of  Christ  as 
contained  in  his  word  to  the  cases  of  those  who,  according  to 
Christ's  command,  must  render  them  double  honour.' 

Not  only  the  yoimg  but  the  old  showed  a  strong  desire  to 
learn  to  read,  and  the  progress  which  they  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  was  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  In 
one  of  his  communications  he  mentions  the  case  of  an  aged 
African  who  had  learned  to  read  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
fourscore ;  who,  after  he  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  reading, 
made  the  Bible  his  constant  companion,  and  who  exemplified, 
in  his  daily  conduct,  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  of 
the  truths  which  the  Bible  teaches.  From  the  account  given 
of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  specimen  of  christian 
excellence.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  when  he  was 
brought  as  a  slave  to  Jamaica.  Soon  after  Mr.  Paterson 
commenced  his  labours  at  Cocoa  Walk,  old  Watson  became 
a  constant  attendant  upon  his  ministry;  and  though  he  was 
considerably  advanced  in  life,  he  set  himself  with  all  the  ardour 
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of  youth  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  read  the  word  of  God.  This  worthy  African  lived 
honoured,  and  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  I  deem 
the  following  tribute  paid  to  his  excellence  by  Mr.  Hogg  worthy 
of  a  place  in  this  record,  as  it  shows  the  power  of  the  gospel  in 
elevating  the  human  character :  '  Old  Watson's  desire  to  read 
the  word  of  God  was  almost  his  ruling  passion.  His  Bible  was 
always  under  his  arm ;  and  if  on  the  road  he  met  ttny  school 
child,  he  would  beg  him  to  teU  him  some  hard  word,  which 
would  be  twice  or  thrice  gone  over  on  the  spot,  and  then  his 
journey  was  resumed.  By  trade  he  was  a  cooper ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  Lottery  has  told  me  he  has  often,  when  going  into 
the  woods,  found  Watson,  after  he  had  finished  his  humble 
meal,  and  before  he  resumed  his  work  of  preparing  staves, 
sitting  quite  abstracted  under  a  tree,  spelling  away  at  a  verse ; 
and  sometimes,  too,  when  he  thought  none  but  God  was  near, 
kneeling  behind  some  trunk  of  a  cedar  tree,  and  pouring  out 
his  soul  to  God.  Since  his  death,  several  of  our  people  have 
come  to  me  with  beautiful  incidents  of  this  kind  about "  old 
Father  Watson."  I  never  one  Sabbath  missed  this  good  old 
man  from  his  place  in  the  church,  and  he  listened  very  de- 
voutly to  the  word  of  life.  On  a  Friday  too  (our  class  day), 
whoever  was  absent,  old  Watson  was  sure  to  be  present, 'and 
not  standing  about  the  churchyard  gossiping  with  his  neigh- 
bours, but  we  were  sure  to  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  bench,  his 
octavo  Bible  before  him,  his  hand  on  his  temples,  and  reading 
with  evident  delight  "  the  statutes  of  the  Lord,"  At  Christmas 
and  August  he  was  sure  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  and  while  others  at 
these  times  seemed  more  disposed  just  " to  sit"  or  perhaps  to 
talk,  our  old  friend  would  unfold  his  Bible  and  say :  "  Please, 
missus,  I  would  like  you  to  hear  me  read  a  chapter."  We  had 
no  more  cheerful  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  station,  and 
none  more  regular,  than  old  Watson.  I  had  sometimes  to  say 
to  him :  "  Now,  are  you  sure  that  you  can  afford  all  this  ?"  a 
question  I  have  very  rarely  occasion  to  put  in  this  country. 
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He  would  be  sure  to  say :  *'  Oh  yes,  minister,  and  it's  too  little." 
The  last  time  he  was  in  our  church  was  on  the  Friday  before  our 
December  communion,  when  Mr.  Strang  preached  a  very  edify- 
ing and  impressive  sermon.  On  the  Sabbath  morning  he  sent 
back  his  token,  saying  he  was  not  able  to  come  out,  and  along 
with  his  token  sent  a  shilling  for  his  collection — ^the  last  money 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  cause  of  Christ' 

Mr.  Hogg  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  great  improve- 
ment among  the  people  at  New  Broughton,  in  reference  to  their 
temporal  condition,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  their  spiritual 
state.  Their  progress  in  civilisation  kept  pace  with  their  acqui- 
sition of  scriptural  knowledge.  In  a  communication  written  by 
him,  after  he  had  laboured  among  them  for  a  few  years,  he 
refers  to  the  decided  change  which  had  taken  place  in  their 
mode  of  living,  and  to  the  more  enlightened  views  which  they 
were  beginning  generally  to  entertain.  '  I  am  quite  convinced,' 
he  says,  *  that  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement  in  civilisa- 
tion, and  in  the  social  condition  of  all  the  families  connected 
with  our  station.  The  few  first  years  I  was  here  we  had 
adverse  seasons — ^uncommonly  dry  seasons — ^to  contend  with, 
and  the  people  were  dispirited ;  but  for  the  last  three  years,  the 
"  former  and  the  latter  rains"  have  been  abundant;  and  there 
is  cc  marked  change  to  the  better  in  the  feelings  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  A  laige  portion  of  my  congregation  are 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  labour  firom  the  laige  pro- 
perties ;  and  this  ia  well,  for  the  rate  of  wages  is  excessively 
low.  Most  of  our  people  have  their  two,  three,  five,  and  even 
more  acres ;  on  these  they  have  planted  their  coffee,  pimento; 
etc.,  and  are  now  beginning  to  feel  their  way  to  a  comfortable 
subsistence  on  their  own  small  freehold.  The  houses  they  are 
erecting  are  of  a  more  sidtable  size  than  in  former  days,  and  have 
apartments  for  the  different  members  of  the  family.  Attached 
to  each  house  is  the  barbecue  for  curing  the  coffee,  and  a  small 
tank,  which  is  indispensable  in  Manchester.  Then  the  people 
are  more  decently  and  neatly  attired,  and  are  gradually,  I  think. 
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conforming  more  to  the  usages  of  the  more  decent  and  orderly 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  With  an  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  there  has  been  evidently  increased 
liberality  manifested  in  supporting  gospel  ordinances/  ...  *  I 
see  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  our  people  can  raise  at  least 
£150  a  year ;  and  if  you  only  give  me  a  little  time,  and  allow 
me  to  take  the  "  kindly"  way  with  the  people,  L  would  hope 
that  we  shall  not  require  large  drafts  on  the  ''  Sustentation 
Fund."  My  very  anxious  wish  is  to  be  as  little  burdensome  as 
possible  to  our  very  generous  churches  in  Scotland.' 

Mr.  Andrew  Main,  who  arrived  in  Jamaica  at  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Hogg,  took  charge  of  the  congregations  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Hillside.  These  congregations  had  formerly  been 
imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  whose  death  mention  has  been 
made  in  a  previous  part  of  this  narrative.  Mr.  Main  appears 
to  have  laboured  amongst  them  with  diligence  and  success. 
Though  he  found  much  ignorance  prevailing  among  them,  yet 
he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  beholding  fruits  of  his  labours 
beginning  to  appear  at  an  early  period.  He  wrote :  '  That  some 
have  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  is  manifest  from  the 
increasing  regard  they  are  exhibiting  for  Bible  truth  and  the 
means  of  salvation.  You  would  scarcely  believe  me  were  I  to 
tell  you  how  few,  even  among  the  members,  can  read  the  Bible. 
Their  attention  has  been  again  and  again  directed  to  this  great 
and  sore  evil,  and  means  have  been  taken  to  remove  it.  A 
portion  of  every  Friday  has  been  devoted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  teacliing  members  and  candidates  to  read  the  word  of 
God ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  satisfactory  to  see  a  few  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  amazing  deficiency,  and  bestirring  themselves 
to  acquire  ability  for  this  exercise.  During  the  year  we  have 
added  to  the  list  of  members  fourteen  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
eight  at  Hillside.  They  are  all  giving  satisfaction  by  a  con- 
sistent walk.  The  prayer  meetings  during  the  year  have  been, 
in  general,  well  attended.     I  commonly  give  intimation  what 

districts  I  intend  to  visit  during  the  week,  and  there  is  always 

u 
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a  full  meeting.  Surely  there  is  some  good  doing  through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  meetings.  Those  at  the  head  of  them, 
in  general,  are  spiritually-minded  men,  and  are  as  much  alive 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  vital  godliness  as  you  could 
expect/ 

In  a  subsequent  communication  he  mentions  the  death  of 
two  old  Africans,  who,  in  their  last  moments,  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  that  their  latter  end  was  peace.  '  During  all  my  visits,' 
he  says,  '  in  their  last  illness,  they  invariably  declared  that 
Jesus  was  their  only  hope.  This  way  of  speaking  is  no  doubt 
common ;  but  the  manner  of  saying  such  things  is  so  very 
different  in  some  cases,  that  you  cannot,  without  violating  the 
great  law  of  charity,  entertain  any  suspicion.'  He  states  furthei^ 
in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  them :  *  The 
attention  that  is  given  to  what  is  said  firom  the  pulpit  is  alto- 
gether what  any  minister  would  wish;  and  their  manner  in 
coming  to,  and  going  from  the  house  of  God,  is  certainly  much 
more  becoming  than  it  once  was ;  in  fact,  I  have  little  if  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  external  deportment  of  any  one  who 
is  regular  in  attending.  Ten  from  among  the  candidates  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  members,  who,  together  with  all  whom 
I  have  admitted  into  full  communion  with  the  church,  are  walk- 
ing (at  least  in  appearance)  worthy  of  their  vocation.  Three 
have  been  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  two, 
who  were  members  of  other  churches,  have  joined  us,  and  are 
very  useful  in  teaching  classes  on  Sabbath.  On  the  morning  of 
Sabbath  there  are  eight  classes.  They  have  during  the  past 
increased  both  in  numbers  and  interest  The  persons  who  take 
the  lead  of  them  are,  to  some  extent,  intelligent,  and  in  general, 
decidedly  pious.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  much  benefit 
is  obtained  by  many  at  these  classes.' 

The  two  congregations  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Hillside  were 
afterwards  united  into  one,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Main. 
A  new  place  of  worship,  with  a  school-house  adjoining,  was 
erected  in  a  situation  where  it  was  convenient  for  both  con- 
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gregations  to  assemble.  Owing  to  the  praiseworthy  exertions 
of  the  people,  and  the  assistance  of  friends,  comparatively  little 
debt  was  contracted  by  the  erecting  of  the  new  buildings.  The 
opening  of  the  new  church  took  place  in  auspicious  circum* 
stances.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Lucea,  preached  on  the  occasion  to 
a  crowded  and  an  attentive  audience.  The  house,  which  was 
seated  for  six  hundred  persons,  was  Med  to  overflowing.  A 
collection  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  services,  which  amounted 
to  £15  sterling.  *  We  purposed,'  observes  Mr.  Main,  'to  dis- 
pense the  ordinance  of  the  I/ord's  Supper  on  the  ensuing 
Sabbath;  but  the  rain  preventing  many  from  coming,  we 
postponed  this  until  last  Sabbath,  when  we  had  a  meeting  of 
all  the  members  of  both  stations.  I  certainly  had  my  fears 
that  we  should  lose  some  of  the  members  who  live  on  the  out- 
skirts ;  but  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed.  Not  one  has 
withdrawn ;  in  fact,  those  of  whom  I  stood  in  doubt  seem  to 
be  most  forward.  I  do  trust  the  adage  wiU  be  verified  in  our 
experience,  "  Union  is  strengtL"  I  know  many  prayers  have 
been  presented  to  the  throne  for  the  prosperity  of  our  under- 
taking, and  that  it  may  prove  the  birthplace  of  many  souls 
to  the  Sedeemer.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  all-important  and 
solemn  truth,  that  to  be  instrumental  in  raising  a  material 
edifice  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment,  compared  to  the 
momentous  matter  of  being  instrumental  in  reusing  the  spiri- 
tual one ;  still,  surely  the  humblest  instrument,  sincerely  and 
properly  devoted,  is  encouraged  by  the  cheering  truth,  that  the 
increase  is  wholly  of  the  Lord.  The  greatest  champion  of  the 
cross,  and  the  most  accomplished  preacher  of  the  gospel  that 
ever  lived,  had  this  impression  fix)m  his  Master :  "  Neither  is  he 
that  planteth  anything ;  neither  is  he  that  w^atereth  anything ; 
but  God  who  giveth  the  increase."  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  God  to  give  increase,  if 
'  his  will  in  all  things  is  done.  I  do  feel  altogether  disposed  to 
trace  the  want  of  increase  either  to  myself,  or  some  other  cause, 
rather  than  to  Him,  who  worketh  according  to  the  good  plea- 
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sure  of  his  wilL  I  have  longed  Tery  much  to  get  over  with 
this  material  edifice,  just  that  our  undivided  attention  might 
he  directed  to  the  spiritual  one.  We  have,  therefore,  com- 
menced to  hold  our  district  meetings,  which  are  as  well 
attended  as  before.' 

In  the  year  1846  a  mission  was  established  in  the  Grand 
Cayman,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Jamaica,  and 
about  120  miles  distant  from  that  island.  The  Grand  Cayman 
is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  firom  four  to  eight  broad,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  2000  souls.  Mr.  James  Ehnslie,  who 
has  laboured  for  a  considerable  period  as  a  missionary  in  that 
island,  has  sent  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative  the  following 
communication,  dated  19th  October  1859,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  mission,  and  also  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  mission  at 
the  time  that  the  letter  was  written :  '  The  way  that  a  mission 
came  to  be  established  here  is  as  follows.  The  Bev.  William 
Niven,  one  of  our  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  was  going  home  to 
Scotland,  and  the  vessel  which  carried  him  passed  this  islaod 
on  the  Lord's  day,  when  some  of  its  inhabitants  went  out  to 
the  ship  to  sell  their  articles.  Mr.  Niven  thought  that  they 
must  be  in  a  fearful  state  of  ignorance,  to  be  offering  their 
things  to  sell  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  resolved,  if  God  should 
spare  him  to  go  home,  he  would  speak  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
to  send  out  an  agent  to  this  island.  They  consented,  and 
authorized  him  to  procure  a  teacher,  and  they  would  pay  the 
salary.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Jamaica  there  was  a  meeting 
of  presbytery,  when  he  stated  what  he  had  done  regarding  this 
island.  He  asked  the  members  if  any  of  them  would  go  to 
that  destitute  place.  When  none  of  the  brethren  would  go,  I 
stood  up  and  said,  "  I  will  go."  I  was  accepted  of,  and  one  of 
the  members  was  appointed  to  loose  me  from  my  charge,  for  I 
had  been  at  Green  Island  station  for  nearly  nine  years.  Tlie 
presbytery  appointed  Mr.  William  Niven  to  go  with  me  and 
my  family  and  see  us  settled,  and  report  to  the  presbytery 
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when  he  returned.  He  engaged  a  small  schooner  to  carry  us, 
and  we  landed  on  the  Grand  Cayman  on  the  1 1th  September 
1846.  Mr.  Niven  remained  with  us  about  three  weeks,  preach- 
ing and  giving  his  best  advice  how  to  begin  the  great  and 
glorious  work  of  the  Lord.  He  left  our  shores  upon  the  6th  of 
October ;  and  there  came  on  one  of  the  greatest  storms  upon 
the  sea  whidh  was  ever  seen  in  this  place,  and  the  vessel  sunk 
with  all  on  board.  Shall  we  say  he  was  lost  ?  No ;  not  lost,  but 
gone  before.  Jesus  says,  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it"  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  in  a  wretched 
condition.  Many  of  them  said,  "  We  do  not  want  any  black 
coats."  They  knew  the  Sabbath  from  the  rest  of  the  days,  and 
they  made  it  a  distinguished  day  for  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
and  all  manner  of  secret  and  open  wickedness ;  cultivating  their 
grounds,  fishing,  fowling,  and  even  they  had  a  public  sale  on 
the  Lord's  day  after  I  came  to  the  island. 

'  For  about  a  year  little  good  was  done  to  all  appearance. 
A  good  many  came  to  hear  God's  word,  and  many  resolved  not 
to  come  at  alL  The  custos,  or  chief  magistrate  in  the  island, 
opposed  me  more  than  any  other.  He  often  thought  I  was 
speaking  chiefly  to  him,  and  exposing  him  to  the  public.  One 
Sabbath,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  he  resolved  to  abuse  me 
before  all  the  people ;  but  some  of  the  other  magistrates  pre- 
vented him,  and  said  if  he  had  anything  to  say  to  me  he  should 
write  me.  He  did  write  me,  and  I  replied,  stating  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  what  he  referred  to.  He  was  astonished 
at  this.  Another  day  when  he  came  out  of  the  church,  he  said, 
"What  new  doctrine  is  this  which  we  are  getting  now?  nothing 
but  '  sin,  sin '  at  all  times ;  and  when  we  do  anything  out  of 
the  way,  it  is  cast  up  into  our  teeth  on  the  Sabbath."  One  day 
he  waylaid  me,  as  I  was  going  home,  at  a  whaif  house,  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  ministers  before  me ;  what  they  said  had  no  effect  "  I 
can  now  see  why  you  have  preached  the  way  you  have  done. 
K  you  had  not  done  so,  you  would  not  have  been  faithful. 
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We  thought  we  were  all  well ;  and  we  believed  that  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  had  all  died  happy ;  but  I  am  afiraid  they  are 
all  lost.  You  have  kindled  a  light  in  this  island  that  will  not 
be  extinguished  when  you  are  mouldering  in  the  dust."  This 
man  soon  became  a  member  of-  the  church,  and  has  continued 
stedfast  till  the  present  day.  I  need  not  refer  to  instances  of 
this  kind,  for  they  are  many.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space. 

'  The  island  is  divided  into  six  stations :  George  Town,  West 
Bay,  Prospect,  Bodden  Town,  East  End,  and  North  Side.  George 
Town  contains  upwards  of  660  inhabitants ;  West  Bay,  upwards 
of  180 ;  Prospect,  about  400 ;  Bodden  Town,  and  neighbourhood, 
490 ;  North  Side,  80 ;  and  East  End,  about  290.  There  are 
chiwches  at  all  the  stations,  built  by  the  people.  There  are  at 
all  the  stations,  400  members;  60  catechumens;  two  weekly 
prayer  meetings  at  each  station,  besides  one  monthly  prayer 
meeting  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel;  six  Sabbath  schools, 
superintended  by  forty-eight  teachers,  and  attended  by  about 
500  scholars.  There  are  also  three  day  schools,  attended  by 
upwards  of  200  scholars.  Thus  you  see  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  this  remote  island  of  the  sea.  The  instruments  were  feeble ; 
but  the  Lord  often  makes  use  of  weak  agents  for  carrying  on 
his  own  work,  that  his  glory  may  be  more  manifested.  We 
have  had  many  things  to  grieve  us,  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
members,  and  others  who  are  still  refusing  to  obey  the  gospel, 
and  many  who  will  not  come  even  to  hear  the  gospeL  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  we  have  reason  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the 
measure  of  success  with  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  crown 
our  feeble  efforts.  I  do  not  say  that  aU  the  members  of  our 
churches  are  true  Christians ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
we  have  a  good  many  praying  members,  whom  I  trust  God  wiU 
own  as  his,  on  that  day  when  He  maketh  up  his  jewels.' 

In  the  communication  of  Mr.  Elmslie,  which  has  now  been 
given,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  loss  of  Mr.  William  Niven, 
on  his  return  from  the  Grand  Cayman  to  Jamaica.    By  this 
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melancholy  event,  the  mission  in  Jamaica  was  deprived  of  one 
of  its  most  intelligent,  active,  and  efficient  members.  Mr. 
Niven  was  the  second  missionary  whom  the  Synod  sent  to 
Jamaica.  He  followed  at  an  early  period  the  lamented  Mr. 
Paterson  to  that  important  field.  His  labours  as  a  missionary 
were  abundantly  blessed.  He  succeeded  in  rearing,  amid  con- 
siderable difficulty,  a  respectable  congregation  at  Stirling.  After 
labouring  for  a  period  of  nearly  nine  years,  and  being  deprived 
of  his  wife,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
taking  with  him  his  two  children.  During  his  sojourn  in  Scot- 
land, he  visited  the  congregations ;  and,  by  his  preaching  and 
addresses,  he  fanned  the  missionary  flame  which  had  begun  to 
spread  among  the  churches.  Before  he  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  labour  in  Jamaica,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Kirkwood,  an  excellent  and  accomplished  lady  belonging  to 
Wellington  Street  congregation,  Glasgow.  He  and  his  partner 
left  this  country  in  the  end  of  1845,  and  arrived  in  Jamaica  in 
the  month  of  March,  the  following  year.  Only  a  few  months 
elapsed  after  their  arrival,  wfien  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Jamaica  presbytery,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  accompany 
Mr.  Ebnslie  on  his  embassy  of  mercy  to  the  Grand  Cayman. 
After  having  assisted  his  friend  in  establishing  the  new  mission, 
he  was  returning  to  his  Jamaica  home,  when  a  terrible  tempest, 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  ocean  with  wreck,  overtook  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing,  and  it  pleased  the  great  Head  of 
the  church  to  terminate  his  life  and  his  labours  by  his  being 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 

The  painful  state  of  suspense  in  which  Mrs.  Niven  was 
kept,  by  her  husband  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time,  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  The  trying  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed  made  her  truly  an  object  of 
sympathy.  A  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  uncertainty  as  to  her 
husband's  fate,  a  frame  enfeebled  by  the  climate,  and  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  were  so  many  circumstances  which 
tended  to  render  her  situation  deeply  distressing.    The  following 
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sentences  firom  a  letter,  which  she  addressed  to  her  mother, 
show  what  was  the  state  of  her  mind  during  the  few  painful 
days  and  nights  that  she  survived  the  death  of  her  husband. 
'  I  doubt  all  is  over  with  Mr.  Niven ;  it  is  now  ten  weeks  since 
he  left  us.  I  never  dreamed  of  a  final  separation  when  we 
parted,  but  expected  to  meet  again  in  about  three  weeks.  I 
have  no  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  !■  imagined  I  knew  the 
moment  when  the  vessel  sank — ^at  one  time  during  the  night 
when  it  blew  tremendously.  These  were  painful  hours  to  me. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  I  am  now  a  widow,  left  with  these  father- 
less children.  God's  ways  are  mysterious,  unfathomable  by  us 
short-sighted  creatures.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  submit  with  christian  resignation  to  his  vrill  who  doeth  all 
things  right.  No  doubt  He  has  wise  reasons  for  doing  so.  He 
knoweth  the  end  fix)m  the  beginning.  We  must  then  trust  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness ;  He  is  not  only  toise,  but  kind,  and 
will  do  all  things  for  the  best.  Let  us  confide  in  Him  with 
filial  hearts,  and  love  Him  while  He  chastises  us.  I  hope  you 
will  entreat  the  prayers  of  the  good  for  me.'  Scarcely  had  Mrs. 
Mven  penned  this  letter  to  her  mother,  when  she  was  seized 
with  brain  fever,  which,  in  the  susceptible  state  of  her  frame, 
ran  a  rapid  course  and  had  a  fatal  termination.  She  speedily 
became  unconscious ;  and,  amidst  the  pains  of  child-bed  labour, 
her  immortal  spirit  took  its  departure  to  glory,  where  it  joined 
the  society  of  her  sainted  husband. 

The  mournful  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of 
Mr.  Niven,  excited  a  painful  interest  in  the  bosoms  of  a  wide- 
spread circle.  His  death  was  lamented,  not  only  by  the 
missionary  band,  of  which  he  formed  a  conspicuous  member, 
but  by  the  religious  community  in  general  He  was  regarded 
as  a  christian  hero,  who  had  perished  in  the  cause  of  philan- 
thropy, and  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
his  fellow-men. 

In  the  month  of  December  1845,  one  ordained  missionary 
and  three  catechists  left  this  country  for  Jamaica.    The  mis- 
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sionary  was  Mr.  William  Paxton  Toung,  and  the  catechists 
were  Messrs.  James  Caldwell,  George  Clark,  and  Matthew 
Strang.  These  brethren  arrived  in  Jamaica  on  the  20th  of 
March  1846.  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Mount  Zion,  one  of  the  stations  belonging 
to  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  which  had  been  left  vacant 
by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Waddell  for  Africa.  This  congrega- 
tion had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  WaddeU's  labours  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  and  being  situated  in  a  populous  dis- 
trict, it  had  proved  itself  a  blessing  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. Connected  with  it  was  a  spacious  church  capable  of 
containing  about  800  persons,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  mini- 
sterial usefulness  had  been  in  full  operation  under  the  faithful 
superintendence  of  Mr.  WaddelL 

The  state  of  the  congregation  when  Mr.  Toung  conmienced 
his  labours  among  them  is  thus  described:  'A  profession  of 
Christianity  among  the  negroes  is  universal.  In  some  villages 
the  people  are  almost  professed  Presbyterians.  Many  of  these 
professors  come  a  great  distance  regularly  every  Sabbath.  Many 
don't  come  oftenej*  than  once  in  three  weeks,  some  not  oftener 
than  once  in  three  months,  and  some  almost  never.  The 
universal  profession  is  owing,  perhaps,  partly  to  respect  for 
character,  and  partly  to  a  fear  of  rebuka  Tou  wiU  thus  per- 
ceive that  the  real  numerical  strength  of  our  church  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  number  I  can  put  down  as  professing  to 
belong  to  us,  but  rather  by  the  highest  average  attendance, 
which  at  Zion  is  upwards  of  300,  exclusive  of  children.  In  my 
village  visitations,  shortly  after  arrival,  much  time  was  wasted, 
and  I  was  much  troubled  in  ascertaining  whether  the  hut,  at 
the  door  of  which  I  stood,  was  inhabited  by  Baptists,  etc.,  or 
Presbyterians.  To  save  time,  and  make  labour  go  further,  I 
visited  all  the  surrounding  villages,  made  a  map  of  each,  put 
down  each  hut,  with  the  names  of  the  head  of  the  family  who 
lived  in  it,  and  the  name  of  the  church  to  which  they  professed 
to  belong.    With  these  maps  and  lists  completed,  I  had  several 
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meetings  with  the  elders  and  deacons  for  any  further  accuracy. 
By  this  measure  I  have  been-  saved  since  a  good  deal  of  labour 
and  time  in  visiting.  I  have  ascertained  also,  by  the  same 
means,  that  the  whole  number  of  professing  adherents,  inclu- 
sive of  all  characters,  and  exclusive  of  school  children,  is  645. 
The  universal  profession  is  useful  in  this  respect,  that  it  fur- 
nishes better  opportunities  of  rebuking  sharply  the  vices  of 
those  who  profess  to  belong  to  us.' 

Mr.  Young's  ministerial  course  was  speedily  run.  He  had 
laboured  little  more  than  two  years  at  Mount  Zion,  when  it 
pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  remove  him  to  a  better 
world.  He  was  seized  with  fever,  and  expired  on  the  7th  of 
August  1848.  He  was  a  young  man  of  decided  and  unaffected 
piety,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  most  faithful  and  laborious 
minister ;  and,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  he  bade  fair  to 
achieve  a  large  amount  of  good  m  the  missionary  field.  But  it 
was  not  the  will  of  his  Master  that  he  should  serve  Him  longer 
upon  earth ;  He  called  him  to  serve  Him  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence. 

The  notices  which  I  have  to  give  concerning  the  three  cate- 
chists,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Young  to  Jamaica,  are  brief.  Mr. 
Strang  laboured  for  a  short  period  at  Hillside;  but  after  the 
congregations  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Hillside  were  united 
imder  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Main,  his  labours  were  transferred 
to  Montego  Bay,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  was  licensed  by 
the  presbytery  of  Jamaica,  and  ordained  by  them  to  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  congregation  of  Mount  Olivet,  where  he 
laboured  with  commendable  zeal  and  diligence  in  bis  Master's 
work  till  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  was  attacked  with  pul- 
monary complaint,  and  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
After  lingering  for  a  few  months,  he  expired  at  BothweU  on  the 
10th  of  November  in  the  year  now  mentioned.  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  ordained  at  Mount  Horeb ;  but  his  ministry  at  this  place 
was  of  short  continuance.  He  had  been  ordained  only  for  a 
few  months  when  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  expired  on  the 
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27th  of  September  1848.  One  of  his  fellow-labourers  has  re- 
corded concerning  him  that  *  he  was  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
but  pious  and  devoted  to  his  Master's  work.'  Mr.  Clark,  after 
labouring  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  and  catechist  at  Negril, 
ceased  to  have  connection  with  the  mission. 

Mr.  Jameson  of  Goshen,  having  consecrated  himself  to  the 
mission  at  Calabar,  closed  his  public  labours  in  Jamaica  on 
Sabbath  the  28th  of  June  1846.  On  that  day  he  addressed  his 
beloved  flock  at  Goshen  for  the  last  time.  He  had  laboured 
amongst  them  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  them  occasioned  him  much  mental  dis- 
tress. I  extract  from  the  Eev.  A.  Kobb's  memoir  the  following 
interesting  account  which  he  gives  of  Mr.  Jameson's  last  public 
appearance  amongst  his  people  at  Goshen :  *  Mr.  Jameson 
looked  forward  to  the  Sabbath  with  great  anxiety,  for  it  was 
the  communion  day,  and  the  last  he  would  spend  with  his 
beloved  flock.  Long  before  daybreak  he  was  dressed,  and 
pacing  his  study  in  meditation  and  prayer.  On  his  sister 
entering,  he  said  to  her:  "  Jane,  I  am  struggling  to  nerve  my 
mind  for  the  stern  duties  of  to-day.  The  Lord  has  promised, 
*  I  will  strengthen  thee.'  I  feel  somewhat  girded  and  able  to 
go  forward."  The  classes  were  held  as  usual  from  nine  a.m.  till 
eleven,  when  the  church  became  crowded  with  people  of  all 
classes,  among  whom  his  own  were  conspicuous  by  their  sad 
aspect  and  their  eager  look  on  minister.  After  praise  and 
prayer,  he  read  Som.  xiL,  and  addressed  them  from  PhiL  L  27. 
The  discourse  was  most  afiectionate  and  faithful  Many  wept 
and  many  trembled.  An  unusual  number  of  whites  were  pre- 
sent. Them  he  addressed  very  solemnly,  saying  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  them  in  the  house  of  God,  though  some  of  them 
were  doubtless  pleased  that  he  woidd  trouble  them  no  more. 
He  then  said:  "My  own  countrymen,  you  are  dear  to  me. 
Very  earnestly  have  I  sought  the  salvation  of  your  souls. 
Some  of  you  know  well  how  I  have  admonished,  and  besought 
you,  yea,  wept  and  prayed  for  you.    Once  more,  I  say,  Take 
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heed  how  you  hear.  '  I  take  you  to  record  that  I  am  pure  firom 
the  blood  of  all  men.'  Think  not  that  you  are  done  with  me  for 
ever.  No.  The  judgment*seat  awaits  us,  and  if  you  are  found 
on  the  left  hand,  I  shall  be  able  to  testify  that  to  you  the  gospel 
of  salvation  was  fully  preached."  In  the  afternoon  the  mem- 
bers partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
Mr.  Jameson  asked  his  own  class,  of  nearly  one  hundred  old 
people,  to  stand  up,  and  then  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Gregory. 
In  the  same  way  the  rest  of  the  classes  were  given  over  to  the 
care  of  other  friends.  Before  leaving  the  pulpit,  he  bade  the 
weeping  flock  farewell,  and,  commending  them  anew  to  the 
infinite  compassion  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to  the  care  of 
the  friends  who  were  to  remain  behind^  he  again  bade  them 
farewell,  and  requested  them  to  retire  with  composure.  He 
said  he  would  rather  not  see  them  outside,  but  would  visit 
them  in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  It  was  a  little  time  ere  he 
could  separate  himself  from  the  house  which  the  Lord  had 
honoured  him  to  build  for  his  worship,  and,  on  going  out,  he 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  people  had  granted  his  last  request, 
for,  wishful  as  all  were  to  grasp  his  hand,  none  remained  about 
the  place.' 

The  congregation  of  Goshen  was  not  long  left  in  a  vacant 
state.  Mr.  John  Campbell  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  by 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  his  occupying 
Mr.  Jameson's  place  at  (rosheiL  The  Eose  Street  congregation 
adopted  him  as  their  missionary.  He  left  the  British  shores  on 
the  27th  of  November  1846,  and,  after  an  unusually  quick  pas- 
sage, he  arrived  at  Port  Maria,  in  Jamaica,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  following  year.  No  sooner  was  his  arrival  made  known  to 
the  people  of  Goshen,  than  a  deputation  of  elders  hastened  to 
Port  Maria,  to  welcome  him  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  '  I 
shall  not  soon  forget,'  says  Mr  Campbell,  *  my  meeting  with 
them.  You  can  really  have  very  little  idea  of  the  cordiality  of 
their  welcome — of  the  deep  feeling  which  they  manifested  on 
this  occasion.     They  were  quite  overpowered  with  emotion. 
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Their  hearts  were  full.  They  could  hardly  speak  for  joy.  They 
grasped  my  hand  with  very  great  warmth,  and,  whilst  their  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  they  raised  their  hearts  to  heaven,  and  silently 
blessed  the  Lord  for  his  goodness.'  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  joy  which  the  congregation  felt  when  Mr.  Campbell  made 
his  first  appearance  amongst  them.  It  was  indeed  a  season  of 
gladness  when  they  received  this  new  gift  of  a  pastor,  which 
their  kind  friends  of  Bose  Street,  Edinburgh,  had  sent  to  them. 
Mr.  Campbell,  giving  an  account  of  the  scene  that  took  place 
on  the  first  Sabbath  that  he  spent  amongst  them,  thus  writes : 
'  On  the  subject  of  my  first  meeting  with  the  congregation  of 
Goshen,  I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  speak  I  cannot  even 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  with  which 
they  have  hailed  my  arrival  amongst  them.  They  are  truly  a 
warm-hearted,  a  most  aflfectionate  class  of  people,  and  give 
expression  to  their  feelings  in  a  very  touching  manner.  When 
they  heard  that  I  was  actually  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  came  to  see  me,  and  poured  out  their 
hearts  in  most  afifecting  terms.  The  first  Sabbath  on  which  I 
preached  in  Goshen  church  was  a  very  interesting  day.  Though 
the  roads  were  in  a  peculiarly  bad  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains  which  have  fallen  almost  iucessantly  for  the  last 
three  months,  yet  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  people  in  the  public  services  was  most  de- 
lightful and  encouraging ;  and  when  afterwards  they  gathered 
around  me  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  welcome  me  as  their 
minister,  their  kindly  aflFection  greatly  moved  me.  There  was 
no  affectation  about  the  welcome  which  they  tendered.  It  was 
evidently  no  feigned  gladness  of  heart  which  they  attempted  to 
express  in  their  own  simple  way.  I  saw  the  tears  of  gratitude 
start  into  their  eyes,  and  roll  down  their  cheeks ;  and  I  could 
not  refrain  from  mingling  my  tears  with  theirs.' 

When  Mr.  Campbell  entered  upon  his  labours  at  Goshen, 
he  found  the  congregation  in  a  thriving  condition,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  affairs.    The  membership 
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amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  there  was 
an  excellent  staff  of  elders.  The  fruits  of  Mr.  Jameson's  past 
labours  were  most  apparent ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  cheered  by 
beholding  that  the  work  was  stiU  making  progress  under  his 
ministry.  After  he  had  got  acquainted  with  the  people,  he 
thus  writes :  '  The  Gkwhen  congregation  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  The  devoted  labours  of  my  venerated  and  sainted  prede- 
cessor, have  verily  not  been  expended  in  vain  amongst  this 
people.  There  are  not  a  few  here  of  whom  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  assured  they  are  living  stones  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
who  have  afforded  me  great  encouragement  and  joy,  by  their 
stedfastness  and  christian  consistency.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  an 
unspeakable  privilege  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things ;  and 
have  been  gladdened  by  the  hope,  that  I  have  not  -spent  my 
strength  for  nought  and  in  vain.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  that  dreadful  malady,  the  cholera, 
broke  out  in  the  congregation,  and  committed  sad  havoc  amongst 
them.  In  one  of  his  communications  he  says :  '  Our  present 
circumstances  are  indeed  heart-rending.  Yesterday,  when  I 
looked  around  the  church,  and  heard  the  stifled  weeping  and 
lamentation  of  many  who  had  been  bereaved  by  a  stroke,  and 
reflected,  that  on  the  previous  Sabbath  there  had  been  about 
thirty  people  in  these  very  pews  hearing  the  word  of  God,  and 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Sedeemer,  who  are  now  in  the  eternal 
world,  I  was  almost  overwhelmed.  And  now  as  I  write  these 
particulars,  my  poor  heart  bleeds.  I  ciy  out  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  spirit :  "  Stay  thy  hand,  0  Lord !  let  it  repent  Thee 
concerning  thy  servants ;  and  turn,  0  God  of  mercy,  from  this 
evU ! " ' 

Mr.  Campbell's  ministry  at  Goshen  was  of  comparatively 
short  continuance.  It  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  that  station  to  take  the  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Lucea,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Watson  to  Kingston.  Mr.  Campbell's  induction  into  the 
charge  of  Lucea  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January  1853.   ' 
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After  the  union  look  place  between  the  United  Secession 
and  the  Belief  Churches,  in  May  1847,  an  arrangement  was 
made,  by  means  of  which  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica  that  were 
connected  with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Missions  connected 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  arrangement  was 
accomplished  in  a  most  amicable  manner,  and  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  all  parties  concerned.  The  missionaries  of  the  Scottish 
Society  were,  with  one  exception,  licentia^tes  of  the  Secession 
Church;  and  a  practical  union  had  already  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  Synod's  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  in  so  far  that 
they  co-operated  most  harmoniously  together  in  the  same  pres- 
bytery. It  was,  therefore,  a  most  desirable  and  satisfactory 
arrangement  that  their  operations  should  be  conducted  imder 
the  same  board  of  management.  This  was  fitted  to  give  in- 
creased energy  to  their  operations,  and  to  insure  for  them  a 
larger  measure  of  success. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  commenced  their  mission 
in  Jamaica  in  1820 ;  and  their  agents  had,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  been  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of 
good  in  that  island.  At  the  period  of  their  amalgamation  with 
the  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  they  had  under 
their  charge  eight  congregations,  besides  several  out-stations — 
all  of  them  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  Connected 
with  these  congregations  there  was  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons,  of  whom  two  thousand  five  himdred 
were  in  full  communion.  Each  of  the  congregations  had  one 
or  more  schools  connected  with  it ;  and  the  young  were  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  an  excellent  education.  The  following  were 
the  brethren  who,  along  with  their  congregations,  were  at  this 
time  received  under  the  charge  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions :  Messrs.  George  Blyth  at  Hampden ;  James 
Watson  at  Lucea;  Warrand  Carlisle  at  Brownsville;  John 
Cowan  at  Carronhall ;  John  Simpson  at  Fort  Maria ;  William 
Anderson  at  Bosehill ;  and  W.  P.  Young  at  Mount  Zion.    This 
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lasb-mentioned  congregation  waa  the  one  that  was  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  Waddell  while  he  laboured  in  Jamaica ; 
and,  after  his  removal  to  Calabar,  Mr.  Young,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  was  appointed  to  take  the  charge  of  it.  The 
congregation  of  Green  Island,  which  was  also  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  was  at  this  time  vacant, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Elmslie  to  the  Grand 
Cayman. 

The  following  extract  will  show  what  were  the  feelings 
with  which  the  missionaries  of  the  Scottish  Society  received 
the  annoimcement,  that  they  were  henceforward  to  be  recog- 
nised as  missionary  agents  labouring  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbj^rian  Church :  *  We  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  unanimously  reciprocating  the  kind  congratulations  where- 
with you  have  announced  to  us  the  "  union,"  that  has  been  so 
happily  effected  between  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  We  are  happy  to 
hear  that  the  negotiation  between  our  two  bodies  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Scottish  IVIission  to  the  United  Board  has  been  made  on 
terms  so  satisfactory  as  to  secure  the  cordial  approbation  of  all 
parties.  We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  this  event,  and  beg  to 
assure  you  that,  in  the  entire  management  of  this  negotiation, 
and  with  its  happy  result,  we  fed  the  most  perfect  and  cordial 
satisfaction.  The  missionaries  of  these  two  societies  have,  ever 
since  their  arrival  in  this  colony,  lived  together,  and  acted  to- 
gether on  terms  of  unbroken  brotherhood ;  they  have  "  kept  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peajce."  Though  we  l^elonged 
to  different  boards  of  management,  there  has  ever  been  most 
manifestly  declared  by  us  our  denominational  unity  in  doctrine, 
in  discipline,  in  government,  in  operation,  £md  in  intercourse. 
If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  marked 
our  mutual  intercourse,  it  has  been  harmony,  love  imfeigned, 
and  the  kindliest  interest  in  each  other's  welfare.  Party 
interests  and  views  have  never  been  allowed  to  disturb  our 
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Unity,  nor  mar  our  intercourse;  while  mutual  prayer,  confidence, 
and  esteem  have  strengthened  each  other's  hands  and  hearts  in 
the  honourable  and  arduous  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Distraction  and  division  ther^  has  been  none ;  genuine  catho- 
licity of  spirit  and  temper  has  ever  prevailed ;  and  now  that 
our  visible  oneness  is  rendered  more  palpable  to  the  view  of 
our  fellow-Christians,  we  hope  still  to  keep  inviolate  the  "  bond 
of  peace,"  and  to  use  every  means  whereby  that  bond  may  be 
made  more  close  and  permanent/ 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  missionaries  in  January  1848, — 
with  the  view  of  giving  to  their  congregations  more  fully  the 
benefit  of  presbyterian  government, — ^they  agreed  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  synod,  consisting  of  four  presbyteries,  and  to  be 
called,  *  The   Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica.' 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  was  held  at  Falmouth  on  the 
9th  of  January  1849.      The  Eev.  Dr.  King  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Jamaica  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  Mrs. 
King,  preached  to  them  on  the  occasion.    The  subject  of  his 
discourse  was  2  Tim.  i.  12  :  '  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer 
these  things:  nevertheless,  I  am  not  ashamed;  for  I  know  whom 
I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day.'     Dr. 
King,  giving  an  account  of  the  meeting,  says :  '  I  have  just 
come  from  attending  the  meetings  of  Synod  in  FalmoutL    The 
number  of  members  present  was  large.   Indeed  aU  our  ministers 
were  there  except  Mr.  Callender,  who  is  believed  to  be  fast 
dying,  and  Mr.  Cowan,  who  is  watching  at  his  death-bed.    At 
first  there  was  a  gloom  over  all  faces,  owing  to  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  island,  and  still  more  to  the  awful  bereave- 
ments with  which  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  mysterious  but 
adorable  providence,  to  visit  our  mission.      The  devotional 
exercises  in  which  we  engaged  shed  a  cheering  influence  over 
our  assembly ;  and  the  deliberations  that  followed  were  so 
friendly,  so  harmonious,  so  bestirring,  and  in  every  way  so 
delightful,  that  a  hallowed  and  grateful  gladness  became  the 
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predominating  expression  of  the  congregated  office-bearers/ 
The  Synod  had  under  its  superintendence  seventeen  ordained 
missionaries ;  five  catechists  having  charge  of  congregations ; 
five  European  catechists  and  teachers  employed  under  mis- 
sionaries ;  four  female  teachers,  and  rather  more  than  twelve 
native  teachers,  several  of  whom  had  been  trained  at  the 
Montego  Bay  Academy.  The  congregations  in  connection  with 
the  Synod  had  in  their  communion  upwards  of  four  thousand 
members ;  and  two  thousand  children  were  receiving  education 
in  the  day  schools  belonging  to  the  congregations  and  stations. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  '  a  vast  number  of  Sabbath 
and  week-day  classes  for  religious  instruction,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries, catechists,  teachers,  and  pious  individuals  of  both 
sexes  were  employed  in  breaking  down  into  small  portions  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  and  working  these  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
both  of  adults  and  young  persons.* 

During  the  autumn  of  1847,  Mr.  John  Scott  and  Mr.  David 
Winton,  licentiates  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  received 
ordination  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed  as  missionaries 
in  Jamaica.  These  two  brethren,  with  their  wives,  sailed  ftom 
the  Clyde  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  reached  Falmouth  on 
the  20th  of  December.  Mr.  Scott,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was 
appointed  to  the  station  at  Green  Island.  This  station  was  one 
of  those  that  belonged  to  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society ;  and 
its  prosperity,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  had  been  consider- 
ably retarded  by  the  missionaries  who  laboured  in  it  being 
repeatedly  changed  —  with  a  considerable  interval  occurring 
between  the  departure  of  one  missionary  and  the  arrival  of 
another.  Mr.  Scott  laboured  in  this  station  only  for  a  few 
months.  The  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Montego  Bay  called 
him  to  be  their  pastor;  and,  after  weighing  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  of  the 
call.  He  was  inducted  into  his  new  charge  on  the  19th  of 
September  1848.  In  taking  this  step  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Missions  at  home,  as  well  as  in 
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accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  Montego 
Bay  was  the  second  town  in  the  island,  and  it  was  the  place 
where  the  academy  connected  with  the  mission  was  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Scott,  previous  to  leaving  Scotland,  had  consider- 
able experience  in  teaching ;  his  attainments,  as  a  scholar,  were 
of  a  high  order ;  and  he  possessed  an  energetic,  ardent  mind. 
The  brethren  who  advised  his  removal,  did  so  under  the  im- 
pression that,  while  the  congregation  in  Montego  Bay  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  labours  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  academy  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  who  was  so  distinguished  for  his  attain- 
ments and  his  talents. 

Mr.  Scott  had  scarcely  commenced  his  labours  at  Montego 
Bay  when  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to  his  heavenly  home. 
His  partner  Mrs.  Scott  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and 
died,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  amiable 
dispositions  and  her  manifold  accomplishments  peculiarly  fitted 
her  for  the  sphere  in  which,  as  a  missionary's  wife,  she  was 
called  upon  to  move.  Her  character  is  thus  described  by  one 
of  the  missionaries :  '  She  was  cheerful  and  frank  in  manner, 
and  of  a  confiding  disposition.  She  had  a  sort  of  winning 
unobstrusive  courtesy,  that  drew  around  her  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in 
Green  Island.  The  old  negro  women  of  that  congregation 
idolized  her;  her  name  still  hangs  upon  their  lips;  and  the 
remembrance  of"  Missis  Scott"  is  a  bright  sunny  spot  on  which 
they  are  still  fond  to  linger.*  Only  fifteen  days  elapsed  after 
the  death  of  his  partner,  when  Mr.  Scott  was  attacked  with  the 
same  malignant  disorder,  and,  after  an  illness  of  four  days, 
expired.  Young  though  he  was,  and  brief  though  his  career 
had  been,  his  death  was  regarded  as  inflicting  a  severe  loss 
upon  the  mission;  for  the  distinguished  gifts  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  missionary  work,  gave 
high  promise  of  future  usefulness  had  he  been  spared.  A 
brother  missionary,  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
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Missions,  and  giving  an  account  of  Mr.  Scott's  death,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  his  excellence :  '  This,  my  dear  sir,  was  the 
last  end  of  one  of  the  most  talented  men  that  ever  graced  any 
mission.  I  have  never  seen,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
spent  in  the  mission  field,  a  young  man  with  such  a  highly 
cultivated  and  original  cast  of  mind,  and  one  every  way  so 
well  fitted  to  be  a  christian  missionary.  Our  mission  and  our 
church  have  lost  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  one  of  their  brightest 
ornaments.  But  he  is  gone  to  a  brighter  and  better  land.  He 
has  entered  upon  light  and  life  eternal.  Redemption,  in  all  its 
infinite  boundlessness,  is  now  thrown  open  to  his  view ;  he  has 
joined  his  beloved  partner  on  the  banks  of  the  crystal  river, 
and  with  the  white-robed  multitude,  they  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being  amid  such  scenes  of  glory  as  eye  has  not  seen, 
ear  has  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.     Ours  is  all  the  loss,  theirs  is  all  the  gain !' 

Mr.  David  Winton,  who  arrived  in  Jamaica  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Scott,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  inducted 
into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Stirling,  left 
vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  William  Niven.  The 
congregation,  at  the  period  of  his  induction,  consisted  of  180 
members,  and  on  Sabbath  the  attendance  on  public  worship 
was  upwards  of  500.  Connected  with  the  congregation  there  was 
a  school  for  instructing  the  young  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education,  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  eighty 
scholars.  There  was  also  a  class  specially  designed  for  in- 
structing the  young  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  which  met  weekly,  and  which  was  attended  by  between 
thirty  and  forty  catechumens.  Mr.  Winton  found  a  deplorable 
amount  of  ignorance  prevailing  among  the  people;  he  found 
also  great  difficulty  in  conveying  to  their  minds  ideas  on 
religious  topics.  At  the  same  time  he  met  with  instances  of 
intelligence  and  piety  which,  while  they  excited  his  surprise, 
§ave  him  encouragement  to  persevere  in  his  labours.     After 
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describing  the  ignorance  that  prevailed,  he  says :  '  But  although 
such  ignorance  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent,  I  yet  know 
some  black  people  at  this  station,  who  either  are  unable  to  read, 
or  who  have  learned  to  read  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  religion  is  such  as  would 
put  to  shame  many  Christians  in  Scotland,  who  have  been 
reading  their  Bible  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  met  with  individuals  who,  amidst  great 
ignorance  of  the  gospel,  have  afibrded  such  evidence  as  left  me 
almost  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  had  undergone  a  change  of 
heart'  Beferring  to  the  great  change  which  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  island  of  Jamaica  by  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries,  he  says:  'Often  when  I  look  abroad  upon  this 
lovely  island,  with  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  fertile  soil,  its 
luxuriant  productions,  and  think  how  truly  applicable  the 
words  of  the  hymn  are,  "Only  man  is  vile,"  I  feel  the  con- 
viction forced  upon  me,  that  this  is  a  noble  and  promising 
field  for  missionary  enterprise.  And  the  extensive  success  with 
which  the  gospel  has  already  been  crowned,  requires  only  to  be 
witnessed  to  prove  the  truth  of  this.  Scarcely  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Sabbath  was  kept  as  the  market-day,  and  set  apart  to  every 
species  of  reveby ;  but  now  the  external  observance  of  it  is  not 
inferior  to  that  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Twenty  years  ago, 
there  were  scarcely  as  many  married  persons  in  the  island, — 
indeed,  with  people  of  all  classes  this  was  a  proscribed  rite ;  but  ' 
now  the  half  of  the  adult  population  are  joined  in  wedlock. 
And  we  well  know  how  short  a  period  has  yet  elapsed  since 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  groaned  under  the  hideous  and 
crushing  yoke  of  an  accursed  slavery ;  but  now  they  are  free, 
and  enjoying  the  liberty  and  rights  of  freemen.  It  is  the 
gospel  which  has  procured  and  bestowed  these  temporal 
benefits ;  and  had  it  done  no  more  in  Jamaica  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  who  could  say  it  had  not  done  a  great 
work  ?  But  it  has  also  planted  churches  and  schools  over  the 
island,  and  thus  set  in  motion  the  instrumentality  for  the 
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conversion  of  the  people.  And  this  is  the  work  which  is  yet  to 
be  effected.  Spiritual  death  reigns  triumphant  over  the  land. 
It  is  true  there  are  no  heathen  idols  to  be  cast  away,  no  pagan 
temples  to  be  converted  into  sanctuaries  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
but  there  are  heathen  ignorance,  superstition,  profanity,  beastly 
licentiousness  and  abominable  crime,  such  as  axe  not  even 
named  among  the  heathen  of  other  lands,  to  be  eradicated  and 
removed.  To  accomplish  such  a  work,  the  missionary  force, 
instead  of  being  weakened  or  lessened,  must  be  strengthened 
and  increased.  As  one  who  has  to  some  extent  surveyed  the 
land,  and  has  some  experience  in  the  work,  I  would  cry  and 
cry  again  to  my  brethren  amongst  the  preachers  and  theological 
students  in  Scotland,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,  you  know  our 
stricken  condition."' 

Mr.  Winton's  missionary  labours  were  destined  to  come  to 
a  speedy  and  a  melancholy  termination.  During  the  short 
period  that  he  laboured  at  Stirling,  he  was  severely  tried  by 
being  twice  made  a  widower.  He  was  repeatedly  attacked  by 
fever,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  With  the 
view  of  regaining  his  strength,  and  reinvigorating  his  con- 
stitution, he  desisted  for  a  period  from  his  labours,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  his  native  country  in  the  spring  of  1851,  During  his 
sojourn  in  Scotland  his  time  was  usefully  etnployed  in  visiting 
the  congregations,  and  in  advocating  the  claims  of  the  mission 
in  Jamaica.  He  gradually  recovered  his  health  and  strength ; 
and,  before  leaving  this  country,  he  entered  a  third  time  into 
the  marriage  relation.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  a  pious 
young  lady  belonging  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  who  had  long 
cherished  the  desire  of  being  engaged  in  missionary  work. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage,  he  took  a  passage  for  himself 
and  his  partner  in  the  '  Amazon,'  a  splendid  new  steam-vessel, 
with  the  view  of  returning  to  Jamaica.  This  ship  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  2d  of  January  1852,  having  a  numerous 
crew  and  fifty  passengers  on  board.  This  was  the  first  voyage 
of  the  ship  across  the  Atlantic.    On  the  evening  of  the  second 
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day  after  leaving  Southampton^  the  vessel  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire.  All  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames  proved  fruitless. 
In  describing  the  scene  that  followed,  I  quote  the  language  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions :  '  The  heat  became  so 
intense  that  the  men  could  not  approach  the  flames,  nor  could 
they  stop  the  engines ;  so  that  the  burning  ship  continued  to 
hurry  through  the  waters,  a  circumstance  which  increased  the 
difficulty  of  launching  the  boats.  A  scene  of  indescribable  terror 
and  confusion  ensued.  Some,  it  is  supposed,  were  suffocated 
and  burnt  in  their  cabins.  Others  came  on  deck,  all  in  flames, 
crying  out  in  agony.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  it  is  said,  in  their 
night  dresses  only,  both  on  fire,  came  on  deck,  and  in  walking 
forwards,  with  their  arms  round  each  other,  fell  through  one  of 
the  ship's  hatches  together  into  the  flames.  Others  rushed  to* 
the  boats.  The  mail  boat  was  lowered,  with  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  persons  in  it,  but  was  immediately  swamped,  and  the 
people  went  down  clinging  to  each  other.  The  pinnace  was 
next  lowered,  but  she  hung  by  the  forecastle,  and  being 
swamped,  the  people  were  all  washed  out  of  her  into  the  sea. 
In  attempting  to  get  the  second  cutter  lowered,  the  sea  raised 
her  and  unhooked  the  foretackle,  so  that  she  feU  down  per- 
pendicularly, and  all  but  two  of  the  persons  in  her  were  washed 
out  and  drowned.  At  last  the  life  boat,  with  twenty-one 
persons,  eighteen  of  the  crew  and  three  passengers,  got  off. 
They  saw  also  five  persons  in  the  ship's  gig,  but  it  soon  dis- 
appeared. All  this  seems  to  have  been  transacted  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes.  The  fire  continued  to  rage  on,  and  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  moi^iing,  the  powder  magazine  exploded,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  ship  made  a  heavy  lurch  and 
went  down,  her  funnels  being  red  hot  and  still  standing/ 
According  to  the  information  given  by  a  lady,  who  was  one  of 
the  few  that  were  saved,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winton  were  in  the  mail 
boat  when  it  was  swamped,  and  they  perished,  not  amidst  the 
flames,  but  in  the  water.  The  mournful  death  of  these  two 
excellent  persons  produced  a  feeling  of  deep  and  wide-spread 
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sorrow  among  the  friends  of  the  mission,  both  in  this  conntry 
and  in  Jamaica.  To  the  congregation  of  Stirling  this  dispen- 
sation must  have  been  peculiarly  trying.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  was  frowning  upon  them,  by  snatching 
from  them  so  unexpectedly,  first  one  beloved  pastor  and  then 
another,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  and  causing  both  to 
perish  amid  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  God  has  gracious  pur- 
poses to  be  accomplished  by  these  frowning  dispensations ;  and 
it  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  that  when  able  and  faithful  labourers 
are  removed  from  those  spheres  of  usefulness  which  they  have 
occupied,  the  process  of  evangelizing  the  world  is  still  earned 
on  by  new  agents,  whom  the  King  of  Zion  raises  up  and 
qualifies  for  the  work. 

At  this  period  a  congregation,  in  connection  with  the 
Jamaica  mission,  was  formed  in  Kingston,  the  chief  city  of 
the  island.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  congregation  were  the  following :  The  church  in  Kingston, 
connected  with  the  Scottish  Establishment,  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  their  minister,  the  acting  committee 
of  that  congregation  made  an  application  to  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
CaUender,  a  licentiate  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  to 
become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Callender  had  come  to  the  island 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  being  threatened  with  pulmonary 
disease ;  and  a  partial  recovery  having  been  efiTected  by  means 
of  the  voyage,  he  had  exercised  with  much  acceptance  his  gift 
of  preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  When  the  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him  from  the  Kingston  congregation,  to 
transfer  his  labours  to  them,  a  considerable  difficulty  lay  in 
the  way  of  his  complying  with  their  request.  The  difficulty 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  minister's  stipend  being 
chiefly  paid  by  means  of  a  government  grant ;  and  Mr.  Cal- 
lender justly  considered  that,  by  consenting  to  receive  a  stipend 
derived  from  such  a  source,  he  would  be  compromising  his 
principles  as  a  conscientious  voluntary.  He  applied  to  the 
brethren  in  the  presbytery  for  their  advice,  and  they  gave  it  as 
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their  opinion,  *  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation,  proceed  to 
Kingston  without  delay,  and  open  a  station  there  in  connection 
with  the  Jamaica  presbytery ;  and  that,  in  answer  to  the  letter 
of  invitation,  he  should  state,  that  as  he  holds  principles  at 
variance  with  those  *  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  supplying  that 
pulpit,  his  doing  so  is  simply  on  the  evangelical  principle  ot 
doing  good  to  souls,  and  in  no  way  to  be  construed  into  any 
recognition  of  those  principles  in  that  church  from  which 
the  members  of  the  presbytery  conscientiously  dissent'  Act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  advice  thus  given,  Mr.  Callender 
agreed  to  take  the  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Kingston  for 
a  year,  giving  them  to  understand  that  his  principles  as  a 
dissenter  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  any  grant  from 
government.  In  the  meantime  he  was  ordained  by  the  Jamaica 
presbytery,  and  the  Board  of  Missions  in  Scotland  agreed  to 
recognise  him  as  one  of  their  missionaries.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  ministration  in  Kingston,  he  was  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season  in  his  Master's  work.  He  established  a 
weekly  lecture,  which  was  attended  by  crowds.  He  had  regu- 
lar visitations  from  house  to  house.  He  commenced  meetings 
for  prayer,  and  organized  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young.  Connected  with  this  school  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  one  hundred  scholars,  and  a  staff  of  sixteen 
teachers. 

After  Mr.  Callender  had  laboured  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
connection  with  this  congregation,  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  and  they  should  separate.  They  were  un- 
willing to  renounce  their  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  could  not  continue  to  labour  amongst  them,  except 
as  a  minister  holdinjg  dissenting  principles.  Besides,  a  minister 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  sent  from  the 
mother  country  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  The  separation  took 
place  between  them  in  a  christian  spirit.  The  following  re- 
solution was  presented  to  Mr.  Callender  in  name  of  the  con- 
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gregation,  rendering  thanks  to  him  for  his  valuable  services, 
and  expressing  regret  at  being  deprived  of  them :  '  Eesolved 
unanimously,  That  the  general  committee  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Kingston,  respectfully,  and  with  all  sincerity,  desire  that  the 
thanks  of  the  congregation  (whom  they  represent)  be  com- 
municated to  the  Eev.  Thomas  P.  Callender,  for  the  readiness 
with' which  he  at  once  responded  to  their  call,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  church  with  the  necessary  ministrations 
requisite  among  a  people  bereft  of  their  lamented  pastor ;  for 
the  untiring  zeal  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  and  the  unremitting  attention  paid 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  congregation  over  whom  he  had 
the  pastoral  care ;  also,  the  committee  sincerely  regret  that 
the  church  should  lose  the  services  of  one  so  eminently 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  a  faithful  pastor,  a  true  Christian, 
and  a  sincere  friend.' 

It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  Kingston  should  be 
given  up  as  a  suitable  field  for  missionary  labour.  It  con- 
tained a  population  of  40,000  souls,  of  which  not  more  than 
one-fourth,  it  was  stated,  attended  any  place  of  worship. 
Besides  the  negroes,  there  were  some  thousands  of  Scotchmen 
in  the  place,  and  there  was  a  loud  call  for  additional  labourers 
to  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  moral  waste.  A  building 
had  previously  been  purchased,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  employed  as  a  school-room.  When  fitted  up,  it  was 
capable  of  containing  three  hundred  persons.  In  this  building 
Mr.  Callender  opened  a  new  station  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  September  1848.  He  had 
before  him  the  fairest  prospects  of  success,  when  his  health, 
which  had  never  been  robust,  began  again  to  give  way.  On 
examination,  his  lungs  were  found  to  be  extensively  diseased. 
He  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  labours ;  and,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  medical  advisers,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Bermuda.    After  an  absence  of  two  months,  he  returned  to  his 
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charge  without  having  regained  any  strengtL  On  the  third 
Sabbath  of  December  he  dispensed  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  his  infant  congregation  for  the  first  time.  Fifty 
members  sat  down  at  the  communion  table.  This  was  the  last 
public  service  in  which  he  engaged.  He  expired  on  the  2  2d 
of  January  1849.  He  found  an  early  grave,  and  left  behind 
him  an  excellent  character.  One  of  his  fellow-missionaries, 
who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  much,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing account  of  him :  '  Thus  has  fallen,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  a  man  of  fine  talents,  superior  attainments, 
enlightened  and  conscientious  piety,  ardent  zeal,  and  extensive 
information.  These  high  qualifications,  united  with  practical 
sagacity,  decision  of  mind,  and  great  self-reliance,  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  called ;  and  had  the 
Lord  been  pleased  to  spare  him,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  enjoyed  in  Kingston  a  large  share  of  ministerial 
success.  The  general  respect  which,  in  his  short  residence,  he 
secured,  the  warm  and  devoted  afiTection  which  in  the  case  of 
many  he  won,  and  the  almost  universal  regret  felt  at  his  death, 
showed  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  common  excellence.  He 
has  done  much  in  Kingston.  He  has  there  sown  seeds  which 
shall  yet,  we  trust,  yield  rich  fruit  to  the  praise  of  divine 
grace.  He  chose  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ.  He  has 
gone  to  his  reward ;  and  while  his  friends  mourn  that  they 
shall  see  his  face  no  more  in  this  world,  they  have,  considering 
the  state  of  his  health  in  which  he  went  to  Jamaica,  great 
reason  to  bless  God  for  having  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  that  island  for  the  glory  of  the  blessed  Saviour.' 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Callender,  the  congre- 
gation of  Kingston  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  Watson  of  Lucea  to  be 
their  pastor.  Mr.  Watson  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept  of 
the  call,  and  he  was  inducted  into  his  new  charge  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  September  1849.  The  excellent  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  people  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  now  cast,  produced 
upon  him  a  most  favourable  impression.    '  We  have  got,'  he 
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said, '  a  very  kind  weteome  from  the  people  here ;  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  I  think  I  have  got  even  a  more  interesting  field  of 
labour  than  where  I  was.  There  is  an  admirable  spirit  among 
our  people;  they  are  few,  but  devout,  and  most  attentive  to 
their  duties.  I  have  had  a  very  auspicious  beginning ;  and,  by 
the  divine  blessing,  I  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  successfully 
carrying  forward  the  great  and  good  work  so  nobly  begun  by 
the  lamented  Mr.  Callender.  I  am  full  of  plans  for  the  future ; 
when  better  developed  I  will  lay  them  before  you,  but  already 
I  am  fuU  of  work' 

Owing  to  the  deaths  which  had  lately  taken  place,  to  which 
a  reference  has  been  made,  aad  owing  to  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  brethren  from  Jamaica  to  Calabar,  several  of  the  con- 
gregations in  Jamaica  were  in  a  vacant  state,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  both  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual  interests 
suffered  in  consequence.  The  demand  for  additional  labourers  to 
be  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  was  loud  and  urgent,  but 
comparatively  few  responded  to  the  call  During  the  autumn 
of  1848,  Mr.  Walter  Turnbull,  a  student,  who  had  completed 
his  course  of  study  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  offered  himself  for 
missionary  labour  in  Jamaica.  Being  highly  recommended  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  young  man  of  decided  piety  and 
of  excellent  talents,  his  services  were  gladly  accepted  of  by  the 
Board  of  Missions.  The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  licensed  him 
on  the  12th,  and  ordained  him  on  the  27th  of  December;  and, 
having  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  he  and  his  partner 
sailed  from  Leith  on  the  16th  of  January  1849.  After  a 
stormy  and  protracted  voyage,  they  landed  at  Montego  Bay 
on  the  1st  of  April.  Mount  Zion,  where  Mr.  Waddell,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Yoimg,  had  laboured,  was  the  appointed  scene 
of  his  ministry.  This  congregation  having  been  deprived,  in 
rapid  succession,  first  of  one  pastor,  and  then  of  another,  was  in 
rather  a  declining  state  when  Mr.  Turnbull  took  the  charge  of 
it.  According  to  his  own  account, '  prayer  meetings  in  several 
of  the  districts  had  been  given  up,  and  in  others  were  very 
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poorly  attended.  There  was  no  Sabbath  school,  no  catechism 
class,  no  regular  visitation  of  the  people,  and  the  elders  and 
deacons  had  to  lament  over  the  prevailing  state  of  apathy  and 
indifference  which  existed  in  the  congregation.' 

Mr.  Turnbull,  though  by  no  means  in  a  robust  state  of 
health,  exerted  himself  with  energy  to  revive  the  declining 
spirit  of  the  congregation.  He  reorganized  the  Sabbath  school 
and  other  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  his 
labours  in  this  department  were  attended  with  considerable 
success.  In  a  short  while  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in 
the  school  an  attendance  of  about  300  scholars,  including  per- 
sons of  all  ages.  Besides  the  labours  of  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
busily  engaged  during  the  course  of  the  week.  Monday  he 
generally  devoted  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  On  the  after- 
noon of  each  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  he  held  district  meet- 
ings for  prayer,  at  which  he  delivered  a  short  discourse.  With 
a  view  to  these  meetings  he  divided  the  congregation  into 
eighteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  meeting  for  prayer  was 
held  by  rotation,  and  the  attendance  varied,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  district,  fix)m  thirty  to  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
Though  connected  with  his  labours  there  were  many  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  yet  he  found  also  in  the  state  of  the  con- 
gregation several  things  that  were  fitted  to  inspire  him  with 
comfort  and  hope.  Speaking  of  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
he  thus  wrote :  *  There  are  not  a  few  in  Mount  Zion  church  in 
whom  I  have  great  comfort,  and  of  whom  I  have  much  hope. 
I  should  mention  especially  the  elders  and  deacons,  many  of 
whom  are  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
the  people.  Several  of  them  hold  so  many  as  three  prayer 
meetings  every  week,  chiefly  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
church.  This  is  the  case  in  the  village  of  ComwalL  One  of 
them  is  held  on  the  Sabbath.  By  five  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  that  hallowed  day,  I  hear  from  my  study  window  their 
ascending  hymn  of  praise ;  "  The  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lord 
hearetb,  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  trouble."    Another 
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thing  that  is  encouraging  to  me  is  the  very  great  attention  with 
which  most  of  the  people  hear  the  word  of  God.  Though  one 
may  perceive  little  impression,  and  behold  as  yet  little  fruit,  it 
is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  seed  is  being  sown — ^that  they  are 
receiving  instruction  in  the  things  of  God,  and  their  minds  are 
being  stored  with  the  truths  of  that  word  which,  in  the  hand  of 
the  Spirit,  is  quick  and  powerful* 

Mr.  Tumbull  laboured  only  for  a  year  in  Jamaica  when  he 
was  called  to  his  heavenly  home.  He  died  of  a  decline  on  the 
16th  of  March  1850.  The  insidious  disease  had  taken  hold  of 
his  constitution  before  he  left  Scotland,  and  the  Mission  Board 
had  some  difficulty  in  employing  him  in  missionary  labour  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  But  the  urgent  demand  for 
missionaries,  the  suitable  qualifications  which  he  possessed,  and 
the  hope  that  the  climate  of  Jamaica  would  be  the  means  of 
invigorating  his  constitution,  had  induced  them  to  accept  of  his 
offer  of  service.  Had  he  been  spared,  he  bade  fair  to  be  an 
active  and  efficient  labourer.  A  wide  field  of  usefulness  lay 
stretched  before  him,  which  he  had  begun  to  cultivate  with 
much  ardour,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success.  But  it 
pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  remove  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  labour  by  an  early  death.  He  died  amidst  the 
sincere  regrets  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  those  who  knew  him 
best  mourned  him  most. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1850,  two  missionaries  from 
this  country  joined  the  mission  band  in  Jamaica,  namely, 
Messrs.  Adam  Thomson  and  William  Lawrence.  Mr.  Thomson, 
after  receiving  ordination,  sailed  from  Greenock  with  his  wife 
on  the  26  th  of  January,  and  arrived  in  Jamaica  on  the  18th  of 
March.  He  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Montego  Bay  on  the  19th  of  June  the  same  year.  He 
had  only  been  a  few  months  in  the  island,  when  it  pleased  his 
heavenly  Father  to  visit  him  with  a  severe  trial.  His  beloved 
partner  was  attacked  by  cholera,  which  at  the  time  was  com- 
mitting dreadful  havoc  throughout  the  island,  and^  after  a  short 
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illness,  expired  While  he  felt  severely  the  stroke,  he  bowed  in 
humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  '  I  have  good  reason  to 
hope/  he  said, '  that  our  loss  is  her  gain ;  and  this  consideration 
afiEbrds  me  unspeakable  comfort.  I  now  desire,  more  than  ever, 
to  commit  my  way  unto  God.  May  He  bring  it  to  pass.  Oh 
that  the  sore  bereavement  under  which,  in  his  mysterious  but 
adorable  providence,  I  now  groan,  may  be  abundantly  sanc- 
tified, both  to  myself  and  to  my  congregation ! '  He  had  not 
laboured  very  long  when  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  by 
means  of  which  his  strength  was  greatly  reduced,  and  he  was 
obliged  for  a  season  to  desist  from  his  labours.  He  paid  a  visit 
of  a  few  months  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  strength.  He  proved  himself  a  diligent 
and  a  useful  labourer  in  his  Master's  work.  While  he  was 
attentive  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock,  he  manifested  at 
the  same  time  a  laudable  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  Montego  Bay  Academy.  In  some  of  his  communications 
we  find  him  stating,  in  strong  terms,  the  importance  of  Jamaica 
as  a  field  of  missionary  labour,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  more 
labourers  being  sent  to  occupy  the  field.  '  What  has  come  over 
our  preachers  of  late,'  he  said,  *  that  none  are  now  oflfering 
themselves  for  foreign  service  ?  Has  the  spirit  of  the  apostles 
ceased  to  animate  those  who  are  their  successors  in  ofi&ce,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ia  concerned  ?  Surely 
not.  If  my  testimony  be  of  any  avail  in  any  quarter,  you  are 
at  full  liberty  to  announce,  that  so  far  from  regretting,  I  sin- 
cerely and  greatly  rejoice  that  I  have  come  to  Jamaica ;  and 
that  from  the  brief  experience  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  field  of 
missions,  my  sense  of  the  importance,  and  necessity,  and  arduous- 
uess  of  the  sacred  enterprise,  has  been  vastly  deepened  and 
increased.  There  are  not  a  few  of  our  probationers,  some  of 
whom  I  could  name,  who  would  be  much  more  usefully  em- 
ployed here  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
is  extremely  desirable,  I  do  assure  you,  that  some  of  the  bravest 
and  the  best  of  them  should  forthwith  come  to  our  aid.' 
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The  congregation  of  Montego  Bay  manifested  an  excellent 
spirit,  inasmuch  as,  though  it  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
mission  congregations,  it  was  not  only  seK-sustaining,  but 
exerted  itself,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  depression  and 
gloom,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  other  lands.  Scarcely 
two  years  elapsed  after  the  induction  of  Mr.  Thomson,  when  a 
missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the  congregation,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  session,  and  the  sum  collected  on  the  occasion 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £16,  which  was  remitted  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  donation  to 
their  foreign  mission  fund.  When  Mr.  Eobb  left  Jamaica  to 
join  the  brethren  in  Calabar,  he  preached  his  farewell  discourse 
in  Montego  Bay,  when  the  liberal  sum  of  £20  was  collected  for 
the  African  mission,  and  remitted  to  the  Synod's  treasurer  in 
Scotland.  These  were  evidences  that  the  value  of  the  gospel 
was  appreciated  by  the  members  of  this  congregation. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence  arrived  in  Jamaica  a  few  months 
after  Mr.  Thomson.  He  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Melrose  on  the  25th  of  September  1850.  He  sailed  from 
Greenock  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month,  along  with  his 
partner,  and  reached  Kingston  on  the  5th  of  December.  After 
his  arrival  in  the .  island,  he  laboured  for  twelve  months  at 
Hampden.  This  congregation  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  period 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  George  Blyth.  But  Mr.  Blyth's 
health  having  given  way,  he  had  left  the  mission  and  retmned 
to  Scotland,  where  he  has  for  several  years  been  usefully 
employed  in  missionary  labour  in  the  destitute  localities  of 
Glasgow.^  Mr.  Lawrence's  labours  at  Hampden  were  only 
temporary.  He  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  he  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  con- 
gregation on  the  25th  of  December  1851.  This  congregation 
had  been  severely  tried,  by  the  repeated  removal  of  the  excel- 
lent ministers  whose  services  it  had  enjoyed ;  and  that  it  should 

^  Since  this  narrative  was  written,  Mr.  Blyth  has  paid  the  debt  of 
nature. 
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have  suifered  both  in  its  temporal  and  in  its  spiritual  interests, 
by  its  being  frequently  deprived  of  its  pastors,  is  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  members,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  continued  stedfast  in  their  profession ;  and  the  elders 
were  faithful  and  diligent  in  discharging  the  duties  connected 
with  their  office.  Soon  after  his  induction,  Mr.  Lawrence  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  congregation :  '  It 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
members  of  this  congregation  are  acknowledged  by  all  who 
know  them,  to  be  pious,  intelligent,  and  consistent  Christians. 
These  are  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their  christian 
brethren,  and  have  a  "  good  report  of  them  that  are  without ;" 
and,  like  all  those  who  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  improve  those  opportunities  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  their  neighbours  which  are  presented  to  them.  The 
conduct  of  the  elders,  especially,  in  reproving,  warning,  and 
expostulating  with  inconsistent  and  unholy  professors,  is  above 
all  praise.  As  they  seem  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  I  am 
persuaded  that  few  acts  of  immorality,  committed  either  by 
members  or  candidates,  escape  detection.  The  watchful  care 
which  they  exercised  over  the  flock  during  the  lengthened 
vacancy,  has,  I  need  scarcely  say,  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest results.  Nevertheless,  truth  constrains  me  to  add,  that 
not  only  do  negative  goodness,  apathy,  and  lukewarmness,  con- 
tinue to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  congregation, 
but  acts  of  gross  immorality  continue  to  find  a  place  among, 
and  pollute  its  records.' 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  congregation 
making  progress  under  his  ministry.  The  attendance  in  the 
church,  on  public  ordinances,  amounted  to  upwards  of  500. 
The  Sabbath  school  was  in  a  flourishing  condition — ^there  being 
no  fewer  than  187  scholeo^s  on  the  list.  And  every  now  and 
then  his  heart  was  gladdened  by  hopeful  instances  of  conversion 
taking  place  among  the  people.  They  manifested  also  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  liberality.    Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  in  one  of 
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his  letters  an  instance  of  their  willingness  to  contribute,  with 
which,  he  says,  he  was  greatly  cheered:  'We  erected  a  new 
vestry,  and  repaired  the  church  and  the  school-houses  at  an 
expense  of  £110.  When  the  accounts  were  rendered,  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  £36,  and  I  did  not  see  how  this  sum  could  be 
obtained,  as  the  congregation  had  abeady  made  extraordinary 
efforts.  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  session,  and  said  that  I 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  write  to  the  Home  Board,  informing 
them  of  our  past  efforts  and  present  difficulties,  and  that  I  was 
confident  that  they  would  be  willing,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
advance  the  necessary  amount,  which  we  would  endeavour  to 
refund  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  session  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing;  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  lay  the  matter  before  the  congregation,  and  make 
another  appeal  to  their  christian  liberality.  I  did  so  the  first 
favourable  opportunity;  and  so  cordially  was  the  appeal  re- 
sponded to,  that  nearly  the  whole  amount  was  subscribed  on 
the  spot,  and  obtained  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.' 

Mr.  Alexander  Kenton,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  HuU,  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Missions  to  be  theological  tutor 
at  Montego  Bay  Academy,  in  connection  with  the  Jamaica 
mission.  The  object  of  this  appointment  was  to  train  up  native 
youths,  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed  as  preachers  and 
missionaries  to  their  ignorant  and  degraded  countrjrmen.  Mr. 
Benton  having  resigned  his  charge  in  Hull,  left  this  country  for 
Jamaica  in  the  winter  of  1851.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Jamaica 
Synod,  held  in  March  the  following  year,  Mr.  Benton  was 
formally  introduced  by  the  moderator,  and  had  his  name  placed 
upon  the  rolL  The  Synod  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  when  he  laid  his  instructions  before  them,  and 
they  expressed  their  high  approbation  of  the  rules  that  had 
been  laid  down,  and  of  the  course  that  had  been  marked  out* 
to  him  by  the  Mission  Committee.  One  of  the  brethren,  refer- 
ring to  the  procedure  that  had  taken  place,  says:  *We  meet 
with  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  the  Jamaica  mission,  in 
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the  arrival  of  that  excellent  and  beloved  brother,  Mr.  Eenton, 
the  gift  of  God  to  us  in  this  dark  and  cloudy  day/  .  .  .  '  With- 
out the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  or  the  cup  of  the  diviner,  I  will, 
with  modest  humility,  venture  to  predict  that  you  are  now  in 
the  right  tract,  and  that  ere  long  you  will  gain  the  right  object/ 
The  first  session  of  the  Montego  Bay  Theological  Hall  com- 
menced on  the  15th  of  July  1852,  and  closed  about  the  middle 
of  August.  The  second  session  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
December,  the  same  year,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of 
January.  Eight  divinity  students  were  enrolled  during  the  first 
session,  and  thirteen  were  enrolled  during  the  second.  At 
the  close  of  each  session,  the  students  were  subjected  to  an 
examination,  in  writing,  on  the  various  topics  that  had  been 
brought  under  their  notice.  The  examination  continued  for 
two  successive  days.  Mr.  Senton  bore  testimony  to  the  dili- 
gence and  earnestness  of  the  students;  and  he  says  that,  in 
the  case  of  more  than  one,  they  excited  his  admiration.  The 
students  who  attended  during  the  first  session  presented  to  Mr. 
Benton  the  following  address,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  and 
esteem ;  and  they  accompanied  the  address  with  a  present  of 
Milton's  poetical  works:  'Eeverend  and  dear  Sir,  —  By  the 
deputation  of  this  class,  the  honourable  and  delightful  task  of 
conve3ring  to  you  our  united  feelings,  at  the  close  of  this  first 
session,  now  devolves  upon  me.  I  feel  inadequate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty;  but,  as  the  pure  and  high  principles 
of  love  and  gratitude  which,  during  the  past  month,  have 
animated  our  bosoms,  can  now  no  longer  be  restrained — allow 
me,  then,  to  say  for  myself  and  fellow-students,  that  we  have 
spent  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  season.  We  have  indeed 
found  the  ancient  maxim  true,  that  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning."  Your  thorough  acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
path  along  which  you  have  led  us;  your  admirable  tact  in 
levelling,  on  the  one  hand,  what  appeared  to  us  unsurmountable 
heights,  and  in  filling  up,  on  the  other,  what  appeared  depths 
impassable, — have  rendered  the  way  so  straight  and  smooth 
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that  we  have  been  enabled  to  travel  along  it  with  comparative 
ease  and  delight,  and,  we  trust,  with  great  advantage  Permit 
me  now,  dear  sir,  to  state,  without  considering  yourself  flattered, 
that  your  blandness,  courtesy,  and  desire  for  our  improvement, 
your  readiness,  ever  and  anon,  to  help  us  in  any  difficulty, 
and  more  especially  your  high-toned  and  unaffected  piety,  have 
begotten  in  our  hearts  a  love  and  esteem  which  will  last  with 
our  lives.  In  testimony  of  this,  we  beg  to  present  you  with  a 
standard  work,  which,  we  trust,  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
at  our  hands.  And  now,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  may  the  richest 
blessings  of  heaven  rest  upon  you  and  yours.  May  our 
heavenly  Father  long  spare  your  most  useful  life.  May  He 
render  your  labours  greatly  successful  in  promoting  his  glory 
in  this  land.  This  is  the  sincere  and  humble  prayer  of  your 
most  devoted  and  affectionate  pupils.' 

The  academy  continued  to  rise  in  importance,  both  as  a 
literary  and  a  theological  institution.  By  means  of  it  an 
excellent  staff  of  efficient  teachers  was  reared  up,  who  were 
usefully  employed  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  mission. 
During  the  year  1853,  the  classical  department  was  attended 
by  15  missionary  students,  and  50  public  scholars;  and  the 
theological  department  was  attended  by  12  students,  who  were 
taught  Greek,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  Hebrew,  and  theology. 
The  theological  students  formed  themselves  into  a  missionary 
society,  and  they  transmitted  to  the  Calabar  mission  the  sum 
of  £20. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Garnet,  a  negro  preacher,  was  designated  as  a 
missionary  for  Jamaica  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  19th  of  October  1852.  Mr.  Garnet  was  of  African  descent, 
and  was  bom  a  slave  in  Maryland,  United  States.  He  made 
his  escape  from  slavery  along  with  his  parents,  when  he  was 
about  nine  years  of  age.  Having  completed  a  course  of  educa- 
tion in  America,  with  a  view  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
he  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     Some  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  brought 
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him  over  to  this  country,  that  he  might  enlighten  the  public 
mind  in  reference  to  the  evils  of  that  horrid  system.  Con- 
siderable attention  was  excited  by  his  eloquent  appeals  on  the 
subject.  After  he  had  been  two  years  engaged  in  that  employ- 
ment, he  oflfered  himself  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
for  missionary  labour  in  Jamaica.  His  services  were  gladly 
accepted;  and  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  excited  by 
his  designation,  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  above 
mentioned.  In  the  month  of  November,  he  sailed  fipom 
Southampton  for  his  destination;  and,  after  a  tedious  and 
perilous  passage,  he  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the  13th  of 
December.  A  most  affecting  incident  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  '  The  same  providence,'  he  says, '  that  watched 
over  us  on  the  stormy  sea,  was  pleased  to  mark  our  arrival  in 
the  island  by  circumstances  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
us.  The  verj/  moment  that  the  ship  touched  the  wharf,  our  fine 
infant  son,  aged  five  months  and  a  half,  while  playing  in  his 
mother  s  arms,  expired  in  convulsions  occasioned  by  teething. 
Thus  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  endear  the  land  to  us  at 
once,  by  causing  us  to  claim  a  few  feet  of  ground  for  the 
resting-place  of  our  little  one.  This  imexpected  bereavement 
has  also  called  around  us  kind  and  sympathizing  friends,  whom 
we  shall  love  and  respect  through  life.' 

The  arrival  of  a  black  missionary  in  the  island  appears  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  sensation.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Garnet  preached  in  Mr.  Watson's  church, 
Kingston,  to  a  crow^ded  congregation.  In  the  afternoon  more 
assembled  than  the  church  could  contain.  '  Such  an  audience,' 
remarks  Mr.  G.,  'I  had  never  seen  before.  The  children  of 
God,  just  as  He,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  had  been  pleased  to 
create  them,  were  all,  with  their  various  hues  of  complexion, 
worshipping  in  harmony  and  love  in  one  sanctuary.  In  be- 
holding such  a  scene,  so  rational,  harmonizing,  and  heavenly, 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  shouting  with  joy.'  A  black 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  invited  Mr.  Garnet  to 
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Spanish  Town,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Governor,  and 
had  the  honour  of  lunching  with  him.  His  Excellency  made 
particular  inquiry  concerning  the  polity  of  our  church ;  and, 
after  having  satisfied  himself  in  reference  to  this  matter,  he 
wished  Mr.  Garnet  all  manner  of  success  in  the  work  in  which 
he  was  about  to  engage. 

Mr.  Garnet  commenced  his  labours  as  a  missionary  in  the 
congregation  of  Stirling.  This  congregation  had  been  severely 
tried  by  the  lamented  death  of  two  of  its  ministers,  and  by  the 
misconduct  of  a  catechist  who  laboured  for  a  season  among 
them ;  and  they  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state. 
After  having  a  trial  of  Mr.  Garnet's  gifts,  they  gave  him  a 
imanimous  call  to  be  their  pastor ;  and  his  induction  amongst 
them  took  place  on  the  31st  of  March  1853.  One  of  the 
brethren,  giving  an  account  of  the  induction,  says :  *  The  whole 
services  were  solemn  and  impressive.  The  attendance  was  very 
good,  and  all  appeared  to  be  much  interested.  All  the  old 
prejudices  against  colour  seem  to  have  died  away,  and  they 
show  Mr.  Garnet  as  much  respect  as  they  do  to  any  other 
minister.'  Another  of  the  brethren,  writing  concerning  Mr. 
Garnet,  says:  'His  success,  so  far  as  is  past,  is  of  the  most 
cheering  kind ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  he  will  be  long  spared 
to  be  a  blessing  to  many.  We  all  hail  him  most  heartily  as  a 
blessing  to  the  mission;  and  as  to  myself,  I  bless  God  for 
sending  such  a  neighbour.' 

The  congregation  soon  assumed  a  flourishing  appearance 
imder  Mr.  Garnet's  ministry.  The  place  of  worship,  which  had 
become  much  dilapidated,  was  re-seated,  and  otherwise  put  into 
a  comfortable  condition.  The  attendance  on  Sabbath  was  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  Sabbath  and 
week-day  classes  was  greatly  increased.  Among  the  number 
of  these  classes,  there  was  one  that  was  composed  of  re-captured 
Africans.  He  mentions  that  there  were  about  150  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  residing  in  his  inunediate  neighbourhood, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction; 
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but  he  found  it  a  very  difficult  task.  *  They  are  heathen/  he  says, 
'  of  the  most  decided  character ;  and  whenever  they  have  been 
engaged  in  their  wild  and  superstitious  customs,  there  is  always 
a  falling  off  from  their  class  observable.  The  soimd  of  the 
drum  and  fife,  and  the  loud  shout  from  an  African  settlement 
on  Saturday  night,  are  forerunners  of  a  thin  class  on  the  Sabbath. 
If  some  servant  of  Christ,  to  whom  wealth  has  been  entrusted, 
would,  at  a  small  expense,  employ  an  agent  especially  for  these 
people,  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in  doing 
much  good.  When  I  see  these  unfortunate  foreigners,  with 
their  tattooed  faces,  and  unable  to  speak  the  English  language, 
assembled  in  the  house  of  God,  I  recognise  in  their  case  how  it 
is  that  Jehovah  causes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.' 

At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  Mr.  Garnet,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  labours,  writing  as  follows :  '  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  the  congregation  is  perceptibly  improving,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  former  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bability  of  a  large  congregation  being  nltimately  gathered  at 
Stirling.  The  population  is  large,  and  there  are  many  who  are 
not  yet  settled  down  in  any  religious  home.'  While  thus 
engaged  in  prosecuting  his  labours,  he  had  a  prolonged  attack 
of  intermittent  and  bilious  fever,  which  weakened  his  frame ; 
and,  vath  the  view  of  regaining  his  strength,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  United  States.  Though  his  health  improved  so  far  that  he 
was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  in  America,  yet  he  considered 
that  his  constitution  had  received  a  shock,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive lest  his  return  to  Jamaica  should  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences.  In  these  circumstances  he  wrote  to  the 
Mission  Board  in  Scotland,  stating  his  apprehensions  and 
craving  their  advice.  Before  coming  to  a  determination  on  the 
matter,  the  Board  requested  Mr.  Garnet  to  consult  Dr.  W.  0. 
Wallace,  an  eminent  physician  in  New  York,  as  to  the  state  of 
his  health.  After  receiving  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  resolution :  *  The  committee  agree 
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to  state^  that  they  consider  that  the  terms  of  the  Kev.  H.  H. 
Garnet's  letter  of  the  6th  August,  coupled  with  the  report  of  the 
satisfactory  state  of  his  health  made  by  Dr.  Wallace,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  for  some  months  past  been  engaged  in  public 
labours  in  America,  while  his  congregation  at  Stirling  has  been 
left  without  a  pastor,  indicate  that  Mr.  Garnet  has  in  a  great 
measure  lost  interest  in  the  Jamaica  mission,  and  prefers  re- 
maining in  America,  and  labouring  there;  and  that  in  these 
circimistances,  he  should  be  informed  that,  if  the  committee 
have  rightly  interpreted  the  state  of  his  feelings,  they  would 
not  wish  him  to  return  to  Jamaica,  and  are  prepared  to  declare 
his  connection  with  them  terminated.  But  if  they  have  mis- 
apprehended the  state  of  his  mind,  they  will  be  glad  that  he 
assures  them  that  it  is  so,  and  in  that  case  they  request  that 
he  will  leave  America  on  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  and 
resume  his  labours  at  Stirling,  in  Jamaica.'  This  resolution, 
being  communicated  to  Mr.  Garnet,  he  stated  in  reply,  that  the 
opinion  given  by  Dr.  Wallace  did  not  accord  with  those  of 
other  medical  gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  that  it  did  not 
change  his  '  own  serious  and  settled  impressions  regarding  the 
case ;'  and  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  connection 
with  the  mission.  In  stating  to  the  Board  the  resolution  to 
which  he  had  come,  he  expressed  himself  in  very  friendly  terms. 
In  concluding  his  reply,  he  remarked :  *  In  justice  to  mjrself  I 
would  say,  that  I  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  because  I  have 
*'  in  a  great  measure  lost  my  interest  in  the  Jamaica  mission,"  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  impressions,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  mentioned  I  therefore  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty,  not 
however  without  regret  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,  to  tender 
to  the  Board  of  Missions  my  resignation  of  the  commission 
which  I  have  held  for  three  years  and  more.  The  recollections 
of  my  intercourse  with  the  Board  are  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  gratifying  nature;  and  during  the  whole  length  of  my 
journey  through  life,  the  warmest  gratitude  of  my  heart  shall  be 
cherished  toward  them' 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1853,  Mr.  George  Lambert 
was  sent  out  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Mr.  Kennedy,  after 
labouring  for  more  than  twelve  years  in  this  island,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  mission,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  had 
gone  to  Canada.  His  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Brodie,  had  been 
left  with  the  sole  charge  of  the  missionary  stations  in  the 
island,  and  stood  much  in  need  of  one  to  share  with  him  the 
responsibility  and  the  labour.  Mr.  Lambert  had  for  several 
years  been  actively  employed  as  a  city  missionary,  first  in 
Glasgow  and  then  in  Edinbui^h ;  and  he  had.  nearly  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Theological  Hall,  when  he  offered  himself  as 
a  missionary  for  Trinidad.  His  fellow-students  testified  the 
high  sense  which  they  had  of  his  piety  and  devotedness,  by 
presenting  him  with  upwards  of  twenty  valuable  volumes, 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Hall,  accompanied  with  an 
affectionate  address.  They  said :  *  Dear  brother  in  Christ, — In 
the  prospect  of  your  soon  leaving  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  upon  the  foreign  mission  field,  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  high  esteem 
for  your  character,  and  our  cordial  sympathy  with  you  in  the 
prospects  which  now  lie  before  you.  We  shall  not  trample 
upon  your  feelings  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  by  in- 
dulging in  any  eulogium  upon  your  character,  but  you  will 
permit  us  to  say,  that  for  you  we  entertain  the  highest  respect. 
The  excellent  talents  with  which  you  have  been  entrusted, 
your  diligent  and  judicious  improvement  of  them,  the  amia- 
bility and  modesty  which  you  have  uniformly  manifested,  and 
the  tone  of  piety  with  which  all  your  conduct  in  the  Hall  has 
been  characterized,  have  won  our  admiration  and  respect,  and 
entitle  you  to  our  affectionate  sympathy.  But  it  is  chiefly  in 
your  official  capacity  that  we  now  address  you.  We  behold  in 
you  a  representative  of  the  missionary  spirit.  In  the  cause  of 
missions  we  take  a  deep  interest ;  and  having  consecrated  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  God,  to  be  used  by  Him  as  He  may 
direct,  for  the  advancement  of  hia  cause,  we  could  not  do  other- 
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wise  than  contemplate  with  the  deepest  interest  the  dedica- 
tion of  one  of  our  number  to  this  great  work.  We  admire  the 
self-denial  and  devotion  which  have  prompted  you  to  dedicate 
yourself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  foreign  mission  field. 
Accept,  then,  of  our  cordial  sympathy  in  the  all-important 
work  upon  which  you  are  soon  to  enter ;  rest  assured  that  we 
will  remember  you  when  in  your  distant  sphere  of  labour,  and 
that  our  supplications  will  often  ascend  on  your  behalf  at  the 
throne  of  grace.' 

Mr.  Lambert  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  October,  and,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  he  and  his  wife  sailed  from  the  Broomielaw,  Glas- 
gow,  for  their  destination.  They  arrived  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  on  the  9th  of  January  1854 ;  and  about  a  week  after 
tlieir  arrival,  Mr.  Lambert  was  introduced  to  his  charge  at 
Arouca,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Brodie.  When  Mr.  Lambert  com- 
menced his  labours  in  tins  place,  the  congregation  was  small — 
there  being  only  twenty  members  on  the  roll. .  They  were, 
however,  much  attached  to  the  cause;  and,  as  there  was  a 
numerous  population  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  sanguine  of 
success.  The  district,  indeed,  was  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Soman  Catholics ;  but  he  found  that  they  were  not  so  much 
xmder  the  influence  of  the  priests  as  they  are  at  home,  and  he 
cherished  the  hope  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
many  of  them  to  know  the  truth  and  to  love  the  Saviour.  He 
laid  down,  and  prosecuted  with  eagerness,  plans  of  usefulness. 
He  had,  on  Sabbath,  two  services  in  the  church — ^a  Sabbath 
scliool,  and  a  class  of  cemdidates  for  membership.  On  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  of  each  week,  he  met  the  children  in  the 
church  at  mid-day,  for  the  purpose  of  conununicating  to  them 
religious  instruction.  The  local  government  of  the  island  had 
established  a  system  of  education  that  was  entirely  secular ; 
and  the  children  were  left  on  these  days  to  receive  religious 
instruction  from  the  various  ministers,  in  the  different  places 
of  worship  to  which  their  parents  belonged.     In  addition  to 
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these  labouTB,  Mr.  Lambert  had  also  an  evening  school  for 
adults^  which  met  twice  a  week  A  considerable  number 
attended  this  class;  and  as  the  New  Testament  was  their 
class-book,  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  imparting 
religious  instruction. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Lambert,  the  congregation 
steadily,  though  slowly,  increased ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  we  find  him  mentioning  that  the  membership  had  more 
than  doubled.  Though  we  find  him  lamenting  the  want  of 
vital  godliness  among  the  people,  and  mourning  over  the  igno- 
rance and  immoraUty  that  extensively  prevailed,  yet  instances 
were  not  wanting  of  persons  who  gave  evidence,  by  their  holy 
lives  and  peaceful  deaths,  that  they  had  experienced  upon  their 
hearts  the  power  of  the  gospel.  In  noticing  the  death  of  an 
elder,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  person  who  had  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  christian  excellence ;  and  it  is  pleasing  when  we  find 
instances  occurring  of  the  influence  of  the  gospel  in  moulding 
and  improving  the  character  of  the  negro  no  less  than  the 
character  of  the  white  man.  Eeferring  to  this  elder,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert says :  *  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  faith ;  was  naturally 
veiy  shrewd ;  and  though  he  had  not  much  education,  yet  he 
knew  his  Bible  and  his  PUgrirrCs  Progress  well ;  and  that,  to- 
gether with  the  irreproachable  character  which  he  had  borne 
for  many  years,  gave  him  a  weight  of  character,  and  an  influ- 
ence over  the  people  of  his  own  class,  which  none  of  our  other 
elders  have  or  are  likely  soon  to  get.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  I  feel  confident  has  been 
removed  from  working  for  Christ  here  to  the  eternal  enjoyment 
of  Him  in  the  better  world.  Tliough  he  was  not  a  faultless 
character,  I  might  say  stUl  stronger  things  of  him,  and  yet  be 
under  the  truth ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  my  esteemed  brother, 
Mr.  Brodie,  who  knew  him  longer,  and  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  him  better,  would  unhesitatingly  endorse  them.  I 
confess,  that  when  I  have  been  tempted  to  feel  disheartened  on 
account  of  the  want  of  depth  of  religious  feeling  and  stability 
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of  character  which  negroes  are  said  to  manifest,  I  have  often 
felt  cheered  by  looking  at  him  while  he  lived,  and  thinldjig  of        'X 
him  since  his  death,  by  the  thought  that  the  same  grace  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  can  still  make  many  here,  what,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  became/ 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Brodie  in  Port  of  Spain  were  also 
attended  with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success.  He  was 
cheered  by  having  a  fellow-labourer  at  no  great  distance  from 
him,  with  whom  he  could  take  counsel,  and  co-operate  in 
schemes  of  usefulness  for  the  benefit  of  the  island.  Writing  in 
1857  concerning  the  state  of  his  congregation,  he  says :  *  I  have 
felt,  on  the  whole,  fully  more  encouraged  during  the  past  year, 
than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time.  There  has  been  a  good  and 
a  united  spirit  among  the  people,  and  an  increased  heartiness 
in  seeking  the  advancement  of  our  cause.  You  will  be  glad 
to  notice  an  improvement  in  our  finances,  for,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  extraordinary  items  in  our  receipts,  the  income  is 
in  advance  of  last  year.'  The  income,  to  which  Mr.  Brodie 
refers  in  this  statement,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £200.  In 
another  communication,  which  he  sent  during  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  he  says :  '  We  have  plenty  to  do,  and  axe  not 
without  a  good  measure  of  hope  in  the  doing  of  it.  Our  audi- 
ences axe  generally  good.  The  membership  is  creeping  up 
towtirds  one  hundred,  and  an  increased  liberality  in  pecuniary 
matters,  indicative,  I  would  hope,  of  spiritual  good,  is  being 
displayed.'  As  an  instance  of  tbeir  liberality,  he  mentions  a 
public  collection  made  at  the  church  door  for  the  general  funds 
of  the  congregation.  *  I  thought,*  he  says, '  there  might  be  £4 
or  £5.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  £27.'  The  two  brethren 
who  were  labouring  in  Trinidad,  amidst  many  things  that  were 
discouraging,  had  good  reason  to  conclude  that  their  labours 
were  not  in  vain. 

Mr.  James  Martin  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Hamilton,  as  a  missionary  for  Jamaica,  on  the  29th  of  August 
1854,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  from  the  Clyde  in  the  beginning 
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of  November  the  same  year.  They  arrived  at  Kingston  on 
the  13th  of  December.  Mr.  Martin  was  specially  designed  to 
supply  the  vacant  congregation  of  CarronhaU,  where  Mr.  Cowan 
liad  so  long  and  so  faithfully  laboured.  After  a  long  term  of 
labour,  first  under  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  and  latterly 
in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Cowan 
had  been  obliged  to  desist  from  active  service  and  to  leave  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis.  The 
congregation  of  CarronhaU  was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  largest  connected  with  the  mission  in  the  island  of  Jamaica; 
and  Mr.  Martin  had  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  presented  to  him, 
in  being  called  upon  to  occupy  this  station.  He  commenced 
his  labours  at  this  place  in  the  month  of  January  1855.  In 
the  first  communication  which  he  wrote,  after  he  entered  upon 
his  ministry,  he  expresses  himself  in  rather  gloomy  terms  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  congregation.  '  I  am  sorry,  indeed,*  he 
says,  *  to  state  that  there  is  not  much  that  appears  cheering. 
Falls  have  been  lamentably  numerous,  and  some  of  them  quite 
flagrant.  There  seem  to  have  been  some  in  the  church  who 
feared  only  one  master ;  and  when  that  master— dear  to  us  all — 
was  removed,  they  felt  imder  no  restraint,  and  at  once  fell  into 
those  sins  to  which  all  uncivilised  people  seem  so  prone.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  add,  that  declension,  in  this 
form  at  least,  is  decreasing.  There  are  a  few  in  the  week-day 
classes  who  give  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  mustard  seed 
has  been  already  sown.' 

At  the  close  of  another  year  he  writes  in  a  more  hopeful 
tone.  He  mentions  that  few  sins  of  a  gross  character  had 
appeared  among  the  people  during  the  year,  and  that  they 
manifested  an  increased  spirit  of  liberality.  He  adds:  'Last 
year  I  visited  every  family  belonging  to  the  congregation,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  and  conversed  more  or  less  with  every 
individual  In  the  course  of  these  visits  I  must  have  seen  not 
fewer  than  1200.  The  course  adopted  was  to  read  a  chapter, 
making  remarks,  and  addressing  questions  here  and  there  to 
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the  consciences  of  those  present,  such  as  their  characters  or 
circumstances  required,  and  generally  concluding  with  prayer, 
and  a  tract  given  to  some  member  of  the  family,  to  be  read 
aloud  till  it  was  fixed  on  their  minds.  These  visits  and  con- 
versations have  at  least  produced  a  mutual  good  understanding 
in  the  most  of  cases,  which  is  something  worth  having/ 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  Martin  expressing  himself  in  more 
cheerful  terms  concerning  the  state  of  the  congregation,  after 
he  had  been  a  few  years  settled  amongst  them.  In  one  of  his 
communications  he  mentions  'that  several  young  persons  of 
unblemished  character  and  intelligent  views  of  divine  truth 
have  been  admitted,  some  six  or  seven  of  whom  have  been 
since  then  respectably  married;  that  the  contributions  have 
improved,  perhaps  however  as  much  in  the  ability  of  the  people 
as  in  the  spirit  of  liberality ;  that  the  attendance  on  ordinances 
has  been  considerably  larger  and  more  steady  than  usual ;  that 
the  attention  given  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  that  this  in  not 
a  few  cases  is  manifestly  given  with  the  sincere  desire  of  trea- 
suring up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precious  truth ;  that  the 
Jamaica  Christians,  whatever  they  may  lack,  possess  retentive 
memories,  and  will  give  back  during  the  week,  in  forms  and 
connections  little  thought  of,  the  truths  which  they  have  heard ; 
and  that  an  occasional  sound  of  a  soul  brought  to  feel  that  it  is 
all  along  dead  meets  the  ear — ^such,  for  instance,  as  when,  some 
Sabbaths  ago,  the  simple  story  had  been  related,  and  man's 
need  of  Him  who  died  on  the  cross  set  forth,  a  sin-laden  sinner 
was  heard  whispering,  "I  can  stay  away  from  Jesus  no  longer."' 

The  year  1857  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  missions.  During  the  course  of  that  year 
no  fewer  than  seven  missionaries  were  sent  forth  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Two  of  these  were  sent  to  Caffraria,  in 
Africa,  and  five  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Those  who 
were  sent  to  Caffraria  were  Messrs.  Tiyo  Soga  and  Eobert  John- 
ston ;  and  the  brethren  who  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  were 
Messrs.  Thomas  Boyd,  WiUiam  Gillies,  Duncan  Forbes,  William 
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Whitecross,  and  Daniel  M'Lean.  Previous  to  these  brethren 
leaving  this  country  for  their  respective  destinations,  crowded 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  both  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  commending  them  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  imploring  the  blessing  of  heaven  to  rest  upon  their 
labours.  Mr.  Boyd  and  his  wife  sailed  from  Southampton  for 
Jamaica  on  the  17th  of  February  1857,  and  landed  at  Kingston 
on  the  8th  of  March.  From  Kingston  Mr.  Boyd  proceeded  to 
Bosehill,  where  he  was  appointed  to  labour.  This  congregation 
and  that  of  Cedar  YaUey,  which  formed  along  with  it  one 
sphere  of  labour,  had  been  for  three  years  without  a  pastor ; 
and  previous  to  Mr.  Boyd  taking  up  his  residence  amongst 
them,  matters  had  got  into  a  state  of  confusion.  Mr.  Boyd 
received  from  them  a  most  welcome  reception.  After  he  had 
laboured  amongst  them  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  they  petitioned  the 
presbytery  for  a  moderation,  which  was  granted ;  and  a  call 
being  given  to  Mr.  Boyd,  and  sustained  by  the  presbytery,  he 
was  regularly  inducted  amongst  them  as  their  pastor.  'The 
services,'  says  Mr.  Boyd, '  were  very  interesting,  the  church  was 
crowded,  and  all  were  highly  delighted.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
blessed  Spirit  made  the  good  seed  sown  at  that  time  to  take 
root  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  Some  of  the  scoffers, 
of  whom  we  have  no  small  number  in  Jamaica,  were  present 
through  mere  curiosity.  Let  us  trust  that  some  of  the  pointed 
appeals,  made  at  a  venture,  found  their  way  to  some  of  the 
despisers*  hearts.' 

Mr.  Boyd's  labours  in  this  place  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  he  writes  in  hopeful  terms.  After  mentioning 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  visiting  the  families  of  the  congre- 
gation, he  says :  *  In  these  visits  I  have  been  much  cheered,  I 
have  discovered,  in  the  freedom  of  private  intercourse,  many  of 
God's  "hidden  ones,"  and  by  their  conversation  have  been 
much  refreshed.  Family  worship  is  generally  attended  to ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the 
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day,  to  stand  on  the  hill  top  where  the  mission  house  is,  and  to 
hear  the  song  of  praise  arising  from  this  family  and  that  family 
in  the  valley  around  us/  After  adverting  to  instances  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  some,  he  adds :  '  Falls  in  some,  and  care- 
less walk  in  others,  have  a  distressing  effect  upon  the  pastor^s 
heart ;  but  these  are  few  as  compared  with  those  who  seem  to 
be  profiting  by  the  word  taught,  and  to  be  maintaining  a  chris- 
tian deportment/  In  a  subsequent  communication  he  mentions 
that  the  state  of  the  congregation  was  still  improving.  He  thus 
writes :  '  One  great  and  cheering  feature  of  the  past  year  at  this 
station  has  been  the  ingathering  of  many  who,  though  once 
connected  with  the  church,  have  for  many  years  been  living 
in  the  utter  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace.  Many  careless 
ones  around  us,  sunk  in  wickedness,  and  opposed  to  all  that  is 
good,  are  also  beginning  to  find  their  way  to  church,  some  with 
greater  and  others  with  less  regularity.  With  respect  to  cases 
of  conversion  I  cannot  speak ;  but  occasional  conversations  with 
persons  under  concern  show  that  the  Spirit's  influences  are  not 
withheld.  In  the  matter  of  liberality,  the  congregation  has 
made  a  decided  advance ;  and  in  respect  to  volimtary  labour, 
they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  new  church  with 
which  we  are  engaged.  As  Cedar  Valley  has  not  the  advantage 
of  a  resident  minister,  and  can  be  visited  only  occasionally,  it  is 
in  scarcely  so  favourable  a  condition  as  Eosehill.  But  in  both 
of  them  we  have  experienced  much  of  the  divine  favour ;  and 
though  lamenting  shortcomings  and  transgressions,  yet,  on  look- 
ing back  on  the  past  year,  and  beholding  the  many  cheering 
signs  of  spiritual  prosperity,  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.' 

Mr.  William  Gillies  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  sailed  with 
his  wife  from  Southampton  for  Jamaica  on  the  2d  of  March 
1857.  They  landed  at  Kingston  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
Mr.  Gillies  was  chosen  by  the  congregation  of  Eose  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, as  their  missionary,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Robb, 
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who  had  engaged  to  go  to  Calabar.  Mr.  Gillies  comiaenced  his 
laboiirs  at  Goshen  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  April ;  and  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Bobb  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Bobb,  referring  to  his  last  appearance  in  the  pulpit  at 
Goshen,  says :  '  The  Lord  gave  such  help  that  we  were  enabled 
to  part  without  any  noisy  demonstrations,  for  which  I  felt  very 
thankful.  I  accept  it  as  another  token  of  the  Lord's  goodness, 
that'  Mr.  Gillies  was  with  us  before  the  parting  time  came ;  for 
that  circumstance  mitigated  to  a  very  great  degree  the  disposi- 
tion to  mourn  over  our  separation,  and  reconciled  both  parties 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  felt  to  be  painful  in  the 
extreme.*  .  .  .  '  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,'  he  adds,  '  I  left 
what  had  been  a  very  happy  home,  at  one  o'clock,  by  moon- 
light ;  and  when  my  back  was  fairly  turned,  and  I  had  heard 
and  answered  the  last  request  from  the  lips  of  one  of  my 
domestics,  that  "  minister  should  remember  we,"  my  feelings 
overmatched  me.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this.  The  Lord 
Jesus  is  worthy  of  being  served  by  what  we-  too  often,  and  too 
easily  perhaps,  call  great  sacrifices.  It  seems  a  shame  to  speak 
of  any  sacrifice  being  made  to  do  Him  service.' 

Mr.  GiQies  commenced  his  labours  at  Goshen  with  the 
fairest  prospects  of  success.  That  congregation  had  been 
favoured  with  the  ministrations  of  men  who  possessed  no 
ordinary  qualifications  for  missionary  work ;  and  the  good  seed 
which  had  been  sown  amongst  them  had  brought  forth  fruit 
of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  Accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Gillies, 
after  he  had  got  acquainted  with  the  people,  expressing  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  beneficial  results  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  '  Looking  back,'  he  says, 
*  on  the  way  we  have  been  led,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
nine  months  of  labour  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  feel  deeply 
sensible  that  we  have  rare  cause  for  gratitude  to  Him  who  has 
so  richly  blessed  us.  The  greatest  matter  calling  for  gratitude 
and  joy,  is  the  evidence,  to  which  we  cannot,  and  would  not 
shut  our  eyes,  that  the  Lord  has  done,  and  is  doing  a  work 
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here,  which  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  congregation.' 

It  pleased  God  to  visit  Mr.'  Gillies,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry  at  Goshen,  with  a  severe  domestic 
trial,  by  removing  from  him  his  beloved  partner.  She  is  de- 
scribed, by  one  who  knew  her  well,  as  '  being  lively,  affectionate, 
intelligent,  and  truly  pious,'  and  as  being  fitted,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  for  the  important  duties  of  the  situation  which  she 
occupied  as  a  missionary's  wife.  Her  death  was  deeply  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  her ;  and  the  closing  scene  of  her  life  was  a 
scene  of  triumph. 

The  congregation  of  Falmouth,  which  was  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  having  become  vacant,  they 
applied  to  the  Synod  of  Jamaica  to  be  received  into  our  body. 
This  application  they  made  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  colonial  committee  of  the  Free  Church,  as 
it  was  the  only  station  which  that  body  had  in  the  island 
This  application  was  favourably  received,  both  by  the  Synod 
of  Jamaica  and  by  the  Mission  Board  at  home;  only  it  was 
stipulated  by  the  Board,  that  the  congregation  should  obtain  a 
minister  on  the  island.  After  they  were  received  into  our 
body,  the  congregation  of  Falmouth  gave  a  cdjl  to  Mr.  Gillies, 
who  accepted  of  it ;  and  his  labours  were  henceforward  trans- 
ferred from  Goshen  to  FalmoutL  The  result  of  his  ministry  at 
Goshen  is  thus  described  by  himself :  *  I  am  happy,  very  happy, 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  think  the  station  has  prospered.  The 
funds  have  steadily  increased  during  my  three  years'  ministry 
there ;  the  membership  is  larger ;  and  if  the  cases  of  discipline 
have  been  of  late  more  painful,  I  am  glad  I  can  say,  I  have 
seen  the  fruits  of  sanctified  discipline  in  larger  measure.  The 
young,  during  the  past  year,  attended  the  monthly  sermon  more 
steadily  and  more  numerously,  and  gratified  me  by  c6ntributing 
for  missions  as  they  had  not  done  for  several  years.  I  am  sure 
that  good  has  been  done  amongst  them.  The  contributions  of 
the  congregation  to  missions  were  large.    This  is  no  doubt  due 
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in  part  to  the  admirable  letters  we  have  received  from  our 
brother,  Mr.  Eobb  of  Calabar,  with  whom  we  have  maintained 
a  correspondence  ever  since  he  left  Goshen.  Souls  have  been 
taken  from  that  little  congregation  to  glory.  Grod  has  blessed 
the  labours  of  his  servants  there.    May  He  do  so  stilL' 

On  the  27th  of  January  1857,  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Buchan,  with  a  view  to  his  being 
employed  as  a  missionary  in  Jamaica.  He  sailed  along  with 
his  wife,  on  the  2d  of  March,  from  Southampton,  and  landed  at 
Kingston  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  The  station  to  which 
he  was  appointed  was  that  of  Stirling.  The  congregation  at 
this  place  had  been  severely  tried  by  the  repeated  loss  of  their 
minister,  and  by  their  being  frequently  placed  in  a  vacant 
state ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  conmienced  his  labours  amongst  them  in 
circumstances  that  were  unfavourable.  After  he  had  preached 
to  them  for  several  Sabbaths,  they  gave  him  a  unanimous  call, 
which  being  accepted  by  him,  he  was  formally  inducted  into 
his  charge  by  the  presbytery,  on  the  19th  of  June.  Soon  after 
his  induction,  he  wrote :  '  I  have  been  labouring,  since  we 
reached  this  station,  to  have  church  matters  put  into  a  proper 
state.  I  have  now  a  fine  class  of  thirty  young  persons,  who 
meet  as  candidates  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock ;  on 
Monday  evenings  meetings  of  session  are  held ;  on  Wednesday 
evening  we  have  public  service ;  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  Mrs.  F.  has  a  class  of  females ;  on  Saturday  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock,  a  number  of  Africans  meet  here  for  instruction ; 
and  before  divine  service  on  Sabbath,  classes  for  old  and  young 
are  held  in  the  church.  I  have  also  a  monthly  meeting,  spe- 
cially for  our  Sabbath  and  week-day  teachers.  Hitherto  all 
has  been  encouraging,  and  the  prospects  are  hopeful.  May  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  shed  down  the  influences  of  that 
Spirit,  without  wliich  our  labours  wiU  not  profit.' 

In  connection  with  the  congregation,  Mr.  Forbes  commenced 
two  out-stations,  one  at  Biverside  and  one  at  Little  London, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Stirling.     At  both  of  these 
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stations  houses  were  erected  by  the  people,  where  considerable 
audiences  assembled  on  the  Sabbath,  and  where  Sabbath  and 
day  schools  were  formed.  Mr.  Forbes  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  attendance  of  the  people  upon  his  ministry,  both  at 
theiie  sta,tions  and  also  at  Stirling.  '  Beflecting,'  he  says, '  upon 
the  fine  congregations  at  our  out-stations,  and  our  usual  attend- 
ance in  Stirling  church,  I  have  reason  to  beUeve,  that  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  are  every  Sabbath  hearing  God's  word 
read  or  preached  to  them,  while  nearly  three  hundred  old  and 
young  are  under  Sabbath  school  instruction ;  and  I  believe  that 
"we  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  If  I  have  not  seen  striking 
conversions,  I  have  often  felt  that  I  have  had  mighty  en- 
couragement to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  my  Master's  service 
here.* 

While  Mr.  Forbes  was  thus  engaged  in  prosecuting  his 
labours,  death  entered  his  dwelling,  and  took  away  from  him 
the  partner  of  his  bosom.  This  was  a  severe  stroke  inflicted 
on  him,  as  the  partner  of  whom  he  was  thus  deprived  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  to 
which  she  had  devoted  herself.  She  exhibited  in  her  life',  and 
especially  during  the  period  of  her  afSiction,  a  bright  example 
of  faith  and  patience.  Though  she  was  spared  only  for  a  short 
period  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  her  husband  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  labour  in  vain.  '  Short 
as  her  opportunity  for  active  service  has  been,'  remarks  her 
husband,  *  I  am  exceedingly  deceived  if  five  or  six  of  our 
young  females  do  not  bless  (Jod  through  eternity  for  her  instru- 
mentality in  their  conversion ;  and  though  dead,  she  Uved  long 
enough  to  leave  a  glorious  evidence  to  all  who  saw  her,  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  sustain,  and  cheer,  and  comfort,  imder  a 
period  of  nearly  two  years'  affliction,  and  to  unsting  death,  and 
to  enable  the  immortal  spirit  to  pass  away,  full  of  the  assurance 
of  a  blessed  resurrection.' 

Another  of  the  labourers  sent  forth  during  the  year  1857 
was  Mr.  William  WhitecroBs.    His  destination  was  the  Orand 
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Cayman,  where  Mr.  Elmslie  had  been  labouring,  without  any 
coadjutor,  since  the  year  1846.  Before  leaving  this  country, 
Mr.  Whitecross  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Dundee. 
He  sailed  in  the  same  vessel  along  with  Messrs.  Gillies  and 
Forbes,  and  landed  at  Kingston  on  the  21st  of  March  1867. 
At  this  place  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  for  three 
weeks,  until  he  could  find  a  ship  that  was  going  to  the  Cayman.. 
On  the  15th  of  April  he  sailed  in  a  small  vessel,  commanded, 
by  a  black  man,  one  of  Mr.  ElmsUe's  elders,  and  manned  by  a; 
black  or  coloured  crew.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  a  feeling' 
of  joy  by  Mr.  Elmslie.  The  stations  of  Bodden  Town  and 
East  End  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Whitecross ; 
and  Mr.  Elmslie  had  under  his  charge  the  stations  of  George 
Town,  Prospect,  and  West  Bay.  Mr.  Whitecross  was  very 
much  discouraged  by  the  stat«  of  matters  at  Bodden  Town. 
Concerning  that  station  he  says :  '  It  has  been  so  lifeless  from 
the  first,  that  I  have  laboured  in  it  with  much  anxiety  and 
pain.  "  Iniquity  abounds,  and  the  love  of  many  has  waxed 
cold."  I  am  free  to  say,  that  there  are  few  who  care  whether 
the  work  of  the  Lord  flourishes  or  languishes,  and  whether  or 
not  they  haxe  a  pastor.'  Concerning  the  station  at  East  End 
he  speaks  in  very  different  terms :  '  There  are  there,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  indications  of  health  and  progress.  I  preach  there  every 
alternate  Sabbath;  and  though  I  have  to  ride  to  it  imder  a 
tropical  sun,  and  over  the  worst  roads  I  have  ever  seen,  yet  I 
feel  more  than  recompensed  for  my  fatigue,  by  finding  the 
chapel  filled  by  a  lively  and  deeply  interested  congregation,  to 
whom  I  can  declare  the  word  with  comfort,  and  a  freedom 
which  I  seldom  enjoy  at  Bodden  Town.  Our  admissions  during 
the  year  have  been  almost  exclusively  at  that  station ;  and  few, 
even  of  the  godless  families  around  it,  are  entirely  non-church- 
going.  My  visitations. have  been  used  to  draw  some  of  the 
most  careless  to  the  gospel' 

The  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  Grand  Cayman  by 
the  indefatigable  and  self-denying  labours  of  Mr.  Elmslie,  was 
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altogether  wonderfuL  He  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
into  the  communion  of  the  church  upwards  of  three  hundred 
persons;  and  a  great  reformation  had  been  effected  in  the 
morals  of  the  people.  Strangers  were  struck  with  the  sobriety 
and  decorum  that  prevailed.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  that  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  being  brought  with  his 
crew  to  Grand  Cayman,  remarked,  *  that  he  had  been  master 
of  vessels  for  thirty  years,  and  that  he  had  been  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  place  as  the 
Caymanas,  for,  during  the  whole  fifteen  days  he  had  been  on 
the  island,  he  had  not  heard  an  oath ;  and  one  of  the  sailors 
observed,  that  the  place  was  like  heaven,  as  compared  with 
London,  in  whose  streets  the  ears  are  assailed  with  curses  and 
blasphemies.' 

At  the  close  of  twelve  years*  labour  in  that  island,  Mr. 
Elmslie  obtained  leave  to  visit  Scotland,  that  he  might  see  his 
family,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  that  country,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health.  The  inhabitants  tes- 
tified the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  and  the  grati- 
tude which  they  cherished  on  account  of  the  eminent  services 
which  he  had  rendered,  by  presenting  him  with  the  following 
address :  '  Dear  pastor  and  friend, — ^We,  the  undersigned,  on 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  brethren  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian churches  under  your  care  in  the  several  districts  of  this 
island,  cannot  allow  you  to  depart  from  our  shores,  without 
approaching  you  with  expressions  of  our  sentiments  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lamented  departure  of  you,  our  long  tried  and 
zealous  pastor.  When  we  remember  the  spiritual  darkness 
which  prevailed  throughout  this  island  at  the  period  of  your 
arrival,  some  twelve  years  gone  by,  and  the  blessings  that  have 
resulted  from  your  indefatigable  labours  to  make  known  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  once  neglected 
spot,  the  mildness  and  fimmess  which  have  characterized  your 
labours,  and  the  benefits  that  have  thence  flowed  to  a  great 
portion  of  its  population,  we  feel  grateful  to  our  heavenly 
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Father  for  having  sent  you  to  reside  with  ns  for  so  long  a 
period,  where  you  have  proved  yourself  a  faithful  servant  of 
Gk)d  to  us  for  good.  Under  your  benign  auspices,  religion  has 
been  diffused  in  its  transcendent  worth,  another  pastor  has 
been  sent  to  feed  the  flock,  and  teachers  have  been  sent  to  our 
land  to  train  the  young  for  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

'  When  we  view  those  blessings,  we  trust  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  such  faithful  labours 
will  redound  to  crown  you  with  blessings  from  on  high,  and 
that  we,  your  flock,  will  be  led  by  our  Great  Shepherd  to  meet 
you  in  the  courts  of  glory.  "With  these  sentiments  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  and  also  considering  how  you  have  patiently 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  subject  to  the  calamities 
incident  to  a  tropical  climate  for  so  long  a  period,  in  this 
remote  isle  of  the  sea,  when,  to  our  knowledge,  you  have  never 
been  deprived  of  performing  your  pastoral  duties  from  ill 
health,  it  becomes  us  to  bless  and  thank  God  for  thus  preserv- 
ing you.  And  be  assured^  reverend  sir,  that  your  name  will  not 
only  be  revered  by  us,  but  will  be  handed  down  to  our  latest 
posterity.  And,  now,  through  the  providence  of  God,  you  are 
called  to  leave  us,  to  visit  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you 
— a  beloved  wife  and  family  of  children,  whom  we  also  esteem 
and  respect,  and  to  whom  we  would  desire  you  to  tender  our 
cordial  and  affectionate  regards;  we  would  say.  Go,  worthy  pastor, 
go ;  and  may  the  God  of  Jacob  conduct  you  in  peace  and  safety 
across  the  mighty  deep  to  your  father's  land,  and  native  soil, 
where  you  may  meet  in  peace  and  happiness.  If  it  is  manly 
to  weep  on  such  an  occasion,  then  we  must  drop  a  tear,  and 
say.  Farewell,  adieu !  yet  not  without  hope  that  you  may  again 
visit  us.' 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Elmslie,  the  charge  of  all  the 
stations  in  the  island  devolved  on  Mr.  Whitecross.  He  laboured 
amongst  them  with  varied  success.  At  some  of  the  stations  the 
people  showed  a  greater  desire  to  profit  by  his  ministrations 
than  at  others.      Sometimes  he  expresses  himself  in  hopeful 
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terms  couceming  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  at  other  times 
he  writes  in  a  desponding  tone.  Befeiiing  to  one  station,  he 
says :  *  There  has  been  much  to  comfort.  We  have  had  few- 
cases  of  discipline,  and  several  of  the  admissions  have  been 
peculiarly  satisfactory/  Eeferring  to  another  station,  he  says : 
'  A  goodly  number  have  said,  "We  are  the  Lord's."*  Eeferring 
to  a  third  station,  he  says:  'At  times  it  is  crushing,  and 
apparently  hopeless  to  preach  to  such  a  slumbering  congrega- 
tion.' • 

When  Mr.  ElmsUe  returned  to  the  island,*  after  being  absent 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  he  found  Mr.  Whitecross  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness.  His  life,  indeed,  at  one  period  had  been 
despaired  of.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  island,  and  to  return 
to  hia  native  country,  with  the  view  of  regaining  his  health  and 
strength ;  and  Mr.  Elmslie  was  again  laid  under  the  necessity 
of  doing  what  he  had  formerly  done — superintending  all  the 
stations.  '  We  see  the  goodness  of  God,'  he  says, '  to  this  people 
in  bringing  me  back  to  this  island  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  bring  his  dear  servant  into  the  furnace  of 
affliction.  I  have  had  to  take  the  oversight  of  all  the  stations 
as  formerly.  The  heat  at  present  is  so  very  great,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  any  European  constitution  is  able  to  bear  it.  I  would  not 
feel  it  so  much,  if  I  had  to  preach  twice  at  one  station ;  but  I 
have  to  preach  at  one  station  in  the  forenoon,  and  then  ride  six 
or  seven  miles  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  then  preach,  and 
return  home  in  the  evening.-  I  am  at  times  ready  to  sink  under 
it.  But,  oh !  I  have  a  good  and  kind  Master.  He  cheers  me 
up,  saying :  "  Fear  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed, 
for  I  am  thy  God :  I  wiQ  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee; 
yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness.'" 

After  a  sojourn  of  nearly  three  years  in  Scotland,  Mr.  White- 
cross  returned  to  the  Grand  Cayman,  and  resumed  his  labours. 
He  found  the  state  of  matters  at  Bodden  Town  much  the  same 
as  when  he  left.    No  symptoms  of  spiritual  life  appeared  among  ^ 
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the  people.  'All  things/  he  writes,  'continue  as  they  were. 
None  seem  converted  or  quickened.'  But  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  East  End  station  presented  a  more  healthful  appearance. 
Speaking  of  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  people 
at  this  station,  after  his  return,  he  says :  *  My  first  visit  to  my 
people  at  East  End  was  a  deeply  affecting  one  to  us  all.  They 
could  not  have  received  me  more  gladly  and  gratefully.  Much 
blessing  has  come  to  them  in  my  absence — ^perhaps  from  it. 
There  are  striking  cases  of  conversion ;  God's  people  have  been 
greatly  refreshed.  Some  of  them  who  grieved  me  by  their 
lukewarmness,  seem  as  if  bom  a  second  time.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  "  the  children  of  Zion"  so  "joyful  in  their  King."  They 
seem  full  of  faith,  full  of  love,  full  of  zeal,  full  of  gratitude,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  church  is  not  only  packed  at  each 
service,  but  a  shed  erected  outside  is  crowded  with  eager 
listeners  whom  the  church  cannot  contain.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
believe  that  church  attendance  will  be  more  universal  in  the 
millennium  than  it  is  here  at  this  moment.  All  are  flocking  to 
the  house  of  God.'  Eecent  accounts  from  this  island  intimate 
that  Mr.  Elmslie,  who  has  laboured  so  long  and  so  successfully 
in  the  Grand  Cayman,  has  in  the  meantime  been  laid  aside  from 
active  service  by  an  attack  of  paralysis.* 

Mr.  Daniel  M'Lean,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  brethren  who  joined  the  Jamaica  mission  during 
the  year  1857,  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
He  left  this  country  for  his  destination  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  landed  at  Kingston  on  the  7th  of  April  in  the  year  now 
mentioned.  He  commenced  his  labours  at  Hampden  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month.  This  was  the  largest  and  the  oldest 
congregation  connected  with  the  mission  in  Jamaica.  It  had 
been  without  a  minister  for  four  years ;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  had  suffered  in  consequence.  Mr.  M'Lean  had 
an  extensive  field  of  usefulness  presented  to  him  in  connection 

^  The  death  of  this  devoted  laboarer  has  been  lately  announced.     He 
died  at  Aberdeen. 
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with  this  congregation.  The  following  extract  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gives  of  this  field  is  interesting :  '  The  population 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  is  divided  into  what  are 
called  estate  villages  and  freehold  villages.  The  former  are 
built  on  the  grounds  of  the  proprietors  of  the  several  estates,  and 
are  the  remains  of  the  old  slave  villages.  The  latter  have  risen 
up  since  the  days  of  slavery  (the  principal  ones  in  this  quarter 
were  originated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blyth),  and  they  are  mostly 
made  up  of  small  freeholds,  having  a  house  and  piece  of  pro- 
vision groimd  attached,  the  house  being  generally  built  and 
occupied  by  the  purchaser  of  the  little  patch  of  ground,  and  the 
provision  yard  serving  for  the  partial,  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
complete,  maintenance  of  the  family.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  two  kinds  of  villages  differ  very  much  in  appearance  and 
character.  In  the  estate  villages,  the  houses  are  generally  small 
and  uncomfortable-looking ;  the  people  huddled  together  to  a 
pernicious  degree;  and  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  crime  are 
lamentably  prevalent.  There  are  six  or  seven  of  these  at  least 
which  may  be  ranked  as  within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation, 
—"Hampden,"  from  which  the  church  derives  its  name,  being 
one  of  them.  I  have  not  the  means  of  accurately  estimating 
the  population  of  these  villages,  but  it  must  amount  altogether 
to  well-nigh  3000 ;  they  furnish  about  one-third  of  the  present 
membership  of  the  church.  There  is  much  room  for  vigorous 
and  prayerful  effort  amongst  this  section  of  the  people.'  .  .  . 
*  It  is  to  the  other,  namely,  the  freehold  villages,  that  my  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed,  and  of  them  I  have 
collected  more  fuU  details.  The  largest  of  these  villages  con- 
nected with  the  church  is  "  Goodwill,"  about  four  miles  distant, 
containing  nearly  a  himdred  families,  and  having  a  population 
of  between  500  and  600.  The  great  majority  profess  to  belong 
to  us ;  but  there  are  a  few  Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  This 
village  furnishes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  membership;  and 
were  the  building  of  the  church  and  manse  a  thing  in  prospec- 
tive, the  neighbourhood  of  it  would  be  the  preferable  site,  both 
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as  regards  convenieuce  and  healthiness.  There  is  a  small  manse 
at  Goodwill,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  a  church  was  laid 
some  years  ago,  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  it  was 
found  unadvisable  or  impossible  to  proceed  further  with  the 
latter.  During  the  course  of  the  winter  I  have  been  able,  along 
with  Mrs.  McLean,  to  visit  each  house  in  this  village.  In  these 
visits  we  have  uniformly  had  a  kind  and  cordial  reception  even 
by  those  who  were  careless,  or,  it  might  be,  reckless,  in  reference 
to  religion ;  we  were  welcomed,  and  admonitions  and  warnings 
addressed  to  them  were  taken  in  good  part.  We  were  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  cleanliness  and  apparent  comfort  which, 
in  most  cases,  were  presented,  the  social  aspect  being  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  generality  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Scotland.  It  was  striking  to  observe  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  social  appearance  served  as  a  true  index  of  the  reli- 
gious character.'  After  mentioning  the  names  of  several  other 
villages  that  were  situated  within  the  sphere  of  his  ministry, 
he  adds :  *  To  sum  up  the  whole.  Taking  some  spot  between 
Hampden  and  Goodwill  as  centre,  and  describing  a  circle  of 
about  five  miles  radius,  you  enclose  some  fifteen  villages,  which 
may  be  reckoned  within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  having 
a  population  of  nearly  8000.  There  are,  indeed,  on  the  outer 
margin  of  this  circle,  one  or  two  other  congregations,  Baptist 
and  Episcopalian,  to  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  consider- 
able portion  in  some  of  the  villages  belong.  Such  is  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  this  field ;  it  is  large  and  important,  and  calls  for 
strenuous  and  persevering  efibrt.' 

In  cultivating  this  extensive  and  promising  field,  Mr. 
M'Lean  has  manifested  a  spirit  of  great  devotedness,  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  'workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.'  The  various  communications  which  he  has  sent 
home  giving  an  account  of  his  labours,  indicate  that  the  con- 
gregation is  making  progress  under  his  ministry,  both  in  refe- 
rence to  its  temporal  and  its  spiritual  state.  The  attendance 
upon  the  public  ordinances  is  encouraging.     The  number  of 
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teachers  and  of  scholars  attending  the  Sabbath  school  is  con- 
siderably increased.  The  congregation  has  shown  a  commend- 
able spirit  of  liberality.  A  missionary  association  has  been 
formed  to  assist  in  sending  the  gospel  to  those  who  have  it 
not.  The  machinery  of  doing  good,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  appears  to  be  in  active  and  healthful  operation.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  revival  scenes  took  place 
in  the  mission  churches  in  Jamaica,  similar  to  those  that  took 
place  about  the  same  time  in  this  coimtry.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship were  crowded,  a  spirit  of  prayer  was  extensively  diffused, 
a  deep  concern  about  the  salvation  of  the  soul  was  excited  in 
multitudes  who  had  previously  been  living  in  open  sin,  or  sunk 
in  a  state  of  religious  indifference.  A  spirit  of  seriousness  was 
manifested  in  a  special  manner  by  the  young,  and  in  almost  all 
the  congregations  large  additions  were  made  to  the  membership 
of  those  who  had  become  thoughtful  and  serious.  The  revival 
movement  in  Jamaica  was  accompanied  by  the  same  disorderly 
scenes  that  disfigured  it  so  much  in  this  country — such  as  pros- 
trations, outcryings,  and  various  extravagancies  both  of  speech 
and  conduct.  If  such  disorders  have  been  so  frequently  wit- 
nessed during  revival  seasons  in  Great  Britain,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  them  taking  place,  during  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, amongst  a  population  so  ignorant  and  so  impulsive  as 
the  negroes  of  Jamaica.  While  the  brethren  all  united  in  con- 
denming  and  discountenancing  these  disorders,  they  all  agreed 
at  the  same  time  in  testifying  that  a  remarkable  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  taken  place,  and  that  a  powerful  impulse  had 
been  given  to  the  cau^e  of  religion  in  their  respective  congrega- 
tions. •  At  a  meeting  of  the  Jamaica  Synod,  held  at  Falmouth 
on  the  6th  of  March  1861,  several  sederunts  were  spent  in 
prayer  and  in  conference  on  the  subject  of  revivals,  and  the 
views  of  the  Synod  concerning  the  revival  movement  were 
embodied  in  the  following  minute :  '  That  this  Synod,  having 

^  Since  the  above  narrative  was  written,  Mr.  McLean  has  left  the  mission 
and  returned  to  Scotland  on  account  of  his  health. 
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had  under  consideration  the  remarkable  and  extensive  religious 
awakening  with  which  the  island  has  been  visited,  desire  to 
record  their  unanimous  conviction  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
has  been  signally  displayed  in  the  movement.  They  would 
devoutly  and  thankfully  recognise  the  workings  of  divine  power 
in  the  saving  conversion  of  many  souls,  in  the  overwhelming 
convictions  of  sin  which  have  been  extensively  produced,  in 
the  greatly  increased  attendance  on  religious  ordinances,  and 
thirst  for  religioufl  instruction,  and  the  great  diminution  of  vice 
and  crime  which  are  meanwhile  exhibited.  With  respect  to 
the  bodily  affections  which  have  largely  prevailed,  while  it  is 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  they  have  been  a  means  of  arrest- 
ing attention,  diffiising  solemnity  and  awe,  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  themselves  evidences  of  conversion,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  watched  over,  and  judiciously  and  prayerfully 
regulated.  The  Synod  would,  at  the  same  time,  express  their 
decided  disapprobation  of  extravagancies  which,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  frequently,  also,  from 
the  want  of  due  superintendence,  have  in  many  quarters  accom- 
panied the  movement.'  The  Synod  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  an  address  on  the  subject,  for  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  congregations  under  their  charge. 

During  the  summer  of  1862,  the  hands  of  the  missionaries 
in  Trinidad  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  another 
labourer.  A  small  congregation  in  San  Fernando,  a  town 
situated  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Port  of  Spain,  applied  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  missions  to  be  taken  under  their 
superintendence.  This  congregation  was  originally  connected 
with  the  Free  Church,  and  had  been  for  some  time  without  a 
minister.  The  colonial  committee  of  the  Free  Church  cordially 
acqidesced  in  the  proposal  that  the  congregation  should  for  the 
future  be  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Synod's  committee, 
and  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  church,  which  was  their  pro- 
perty, reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  resuming  possession 
on  giving  a  year's  notice.     Mr.  Lambert,  who  had  laboured  for 
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several  years  with  considerable  success  at  Arouca,  was  removed 
from  that  station  to  San  Fernando ;  and  Mr.  William  Dickson, 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Jamaica 
Synod,  received  ordination  from  the  western  presbytery,  and  was 
sent  to  labour  at  Arouca.  This  event  was  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jamaica  mission,  inas- 
much as  thi£(  was  the  first  instance  of  a  native  missionary  being 
sent  from  the  church  in  Jamaica  to  another  West  India  island. 
There  is  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  measure  of  success  with 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  crown  the  S3mod'8  mission  to  the 
West  Indies.  By  means  of  it  a  large  amount  of  spiritual  good 
has  been  accomplished  in  Jamaica,  in  the  Grand  Cayman,  and 
in  Trinidad.  Churches  have  been  formed,  schools  have  been 
planted,  scriptural  knowledge  has  been  extensively  diffused, 
numerous  converts  have  been  made,  and  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young,  the  seed  has  been  sown  from  which 
an  abundant  and  a  glorious  harvest  will  afterwards  be  reaped. 
There  is  no  mission  of  modem  times  that  has  been  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  intelligence,  the  zeal,  the  activity,  the  fidelity, 
and  devotedness  of  its  missionary  agents  than  the  one  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  has  proved  itself  in  every  respect  a  blessing 
to  those  islands  where  its  missionaries  have  been  labouring; 
and  from  the  gratifying  results  that  have  already  been  pro- 
duced, the  church,  under  whose  superintendence  these  exertions 
have  been  made,  has  derived  the  strongest  encouragement  to 
persevere.  I  conclude  this  portion  of  my  narrative  with  the 
following  testimony  borne  to  the  success  of  the  West  India 
mission,  by  a  minister  connected  with  the  Free  Church  in 
Canada,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  spent  several  months 
in  Jamaica  during  the  year  1861 :  *  As  I  have  now  visited,'  he 
says,  *  most  of  the  stations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  land,  I  may  safely  say  what  others  have  already  said, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  or  successful 
mission  in  any  land.  The  congregations  are  large  and  intelli- 
gent ;  the  ministers  are  devoted,  accomplished,  and  successful 
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labourers  in  the  vineyard ;  and,  though  comparatively  a  little 
flock  and  young  in  years,  yet  the  church  here  has  the  elements 
of  strength  and  progress  within  it,  and  no  doubt  wfll  expand 
throughout  this  land,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  no  distant  day 
among  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  flne 
prospect  of  usefulness  lies  before  this  young  and  vigorous 
church;  and  with  her  native  teachers  and  missionaries,  and 
the  help  of  men  and  means,  which  she  will  require  for  a  long 
time  from  home,  she  is  destined,  by  divine  providence,  to  take 
an  honourable  part  in  advancing  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  interest  in  the  Jamaica  mission  will 
be  deepened  and  increased  in  Scotland;  it  is  worthy  of  the 
warmest  sympathy,  the  earnest  believing  prayers,  and  the 
fullest  share  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Christ. 
The  good  work  at  present  going  on  here  more  than  repays  an 
hundredfold  for  all  the  efforts  and  the  means  expended  in  the 
past.  Let  the  parent  church  at  home  be  encouraged  in  her 
missionary  labours,  for  she  has  not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured 
in  vain ;  and  let  the  friends  of  Christ  devise  yet  more  liberal 
things  for  Him  in  this  land.' 


V. 

MISSIONS   TO  AFRICA 


OLD   CALABAR 

The  mission  to  Old  Calabar,  in  Africa,  originated  with  the 
Jamaica  presbytery.  The  negro  population,  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  congregations  in  that  island,  naturally  felt  an 
interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  friends  and  relatives 
who  were  residing  in  their  fatherland ;  and  they  were  desirous 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  impart  to  them  the  benefits 
of  that  gospel,  in  tlie  light  of  which  they  were  themselves  re- 
joicing. They  urged  the  missionaries  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  they  promised  to  render  what  assistance  they  could  by 
means  of  their  pecuniary  contributions.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Jameson  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  he  says:  '  The  people's 
Jiearts  are  turning  towards  Africa.  They  are  earnestly  pressing 
Us  to  send  a  missionary  thither.  We  all  agree ;  and,  ere  long, 
I  hope  our  church  here  wiU  apply  for  a  missionary  from  home, 
or  appoint  one  of  our  brethren  to  go  for  us  to  the  land  of 
Ethiopia.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Jamaica  presbytery,  held  at  Goshen  in 
the  month  of  July  1841,  the  brethren  took  this  subject  into 
their  serious  consideration  ;  and  after  two  days  spent  by  them 
in  anxious  and  prayerful  deliberation,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

'  1.  That  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  and  to  be  in  an 
eminent  degree  favourable  for  introducing  the  blessed  gospel 
into  central  Africa. 
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*  2.  That  the  long  neglected  and  critical  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  vast  country,  hitherto  sunk  in  the  deepest 
darkness,  and  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  the  most  iniquitous 
system  that  ever  defiled  or  desolated  the  earth,  together  with 
the  duty  which  the  church  owes  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  the 
divine  prediction  apparently  about  to  be  fulfilled — ^Ethiopia  shall 
soon  stretch  out  her  hand  to  God, — demand  of  us  most  seriously 
to  consider  our  duty  in  that  solemn  an4  important  matter. 

'  3.  That  the  employment  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  pious  black  and  brown  people,  already  under  training  in 
our  churches  of  the  West  Indies,  as  assistants,  seems  to  be  the 
best  means  that  can  be  devised  for  conunencing  and  carrying 
on  the  great  work ;  but  that  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be 
accompanied  by  ordained  ministers,  and  we  consider  it  parti- 
cularly advisable  that  they  should  be  missionaries  firom  this 
island,  whose  experience  already  acquired  in  the  work,  and 
whose  constitutions  already  acclimated  to  the  tropics,  besides 
their  possessing  the  confidence  of  our  native  teachers,  would 
render  them,  in  all  probability,  fitter  for  this  new  missionary 
field  than  others  direct  from  Scotland. 

'  4.  That  our  congregations  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  have  been  forward  and  zealous  in  promoting  it  whenever 
it  has  been  brought  before  them,  even  to  the  urging  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  us  their  ministers. 

'  5.  That,  in  dependence  upon  divine  promises,  we  all  ex- 
press a  willing  devotion  of  ourselves  to  the  Lord  for  this  ser- 
vice, in  any  way  He  pleases  to  call  upon  us,  and  particulaxly 
that  we  engage  to  famish  one,  or,  if  necessary,  two  of  our 
number,  besides  several  assistants,  from  our  churches,  to  go 
forth  to  Africa. 

*  6.  That,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  we  call  on  the 

societies  we  are  connected  with,  and  other  friends,  to  take  up 

the  business,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 

mighty.' 

2  A 
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After  adopting  these  ^solutions,  each  minister  of  the  pres- 
bytery rose  np  in  his  turn,  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
go  and  labour  in  AMca,  should  God  call  upon  him  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Jameson  states  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  brethren 
in  adopting  these  resolutions.    '  It  seemed  to  us/  he  says, '  that 
a  wide  door  was  about  to  be  opened  for  missionary  labour  in 
central  Africa,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  there  was  a 
loud  call  to  the  church  of  Christ  to  make  preparation,  to  hold 
herself  in  readiness  to  enter  and  to  occupy  the  field.     It  was 
also  impressed  upon  our  minds  that,  in  this  great  enterprise, 
the  church  in  Jamaica  should  show  herself  not  only  interested, 
but  forward  in  undertaking  the  work.    If  coldness  appeared 
among  Ethiopia's  children,  where  was  zeal  to  be  looked  for  ? 
We  also  felt  that  it  belonged  to  us,  the  ministers,  to  guide  our 
people.    In  considering  the  question,  we  also  felt  that  we  were 
as  yet  but  minors,  and  could  not  act  with  the  full  freedom  and 
vigour  of  manhood ;  but  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed    We  therefore 
proposed  that  each  member  of  presbytery  should  devote  him- 
self, individually,  to  the  cause  of  A&ica,  and  that  he  should 
feel  himself  bound  to   carry  the  gospel  to  that  benighted 
land,  should  providence  call  him  to  the  work.    In  the  spirit 
of  this  resolution,  it  was  also  agreed  to  offer  ourselves  to  the 
churches  at  home,  as  willing  to  be  their  agents  there,  should 
they  desire  to  occupy  that  field     To  this  we  were  induced 
from  the  consideration,  that  agents  will  more  easily  be  found 
to  come  to  Jamaica  than  to  go  to  Africa;  that  we  were,  in 
some  measure,  already  acclimatized,  and  therefore  better  pre- 
pared for  a  more  trying  region  than  persons  from  home ;  that 
we  were  already,  in  some  degree,  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  negro,  and  inured  to  the  toils  and  trials  of  a  missionaiy 
life ;  and  that,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  our  people,  a  number 
of  the  best  people  in  our  churches  might  be  inclined  to  accom- 
pany us  as  colonists.    We  also  proposed  to  supiport  the  agent 
who  went  from  among  us,  feeling  assured  that,  by  so  doing,  the 
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fands  which  are  necessaiy  for  the  canying  on  of  the  work  here, 
would  not  thereby  be  damaged.  Such  are  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  resolution  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  last  presbytery/ 

Messrs.  Blyth  and  Anderson,  two  of  the  brethren  connected 
with  the  Jamaica  mission,  being  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  re- 
quested Mr.  Turner,  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  Old 
Calabar  coast,  to  make  inquiry  whether  the  king  and  chiefs 
of  that  part  of  the  coimtry  would  be  willing  to  receive  mis- 
sionaries.   The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Captain  Turner 
to  Messrs.   Blyth  and  Anderson,  contains  the  result  of  his 
inquiry :  '  Gentlemen, — On  arrival  at  Old  Calabar,  I  stated  to 
the  king  and  chiefs  the  propositions  you  empowered  me  to  make. 
They  were  received  favourably.    A  tract  of  ground  has  been 
pointed  out,  which,  I  think,  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,  running 
up  from  the  river,  and  bordered  by  two  native  towns.     The 
situation  is  high,  dry,  and  as  fertile  as  any  ground  about  this 
part  of  the  country.     Your  people  will  not  find  a  deal  of 
difference  between  the  natives  and  what,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
the  state  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  I  expect  you 
wiU  find  this  part  of  Africa  much  better  than  you  anticipate. 
I  may  say  with  confidence,  Prepare  to  come.    All  things  are 
not  as  yet  settled;  but  I  do  not  expect  any  occurrence  unfavour- 
able to  your  wishes.    I  merely  send  this  early  notice  that  you 
may  be  preparing ;  by  another  opportunity  you  shall  hear  full 
particulars.' 

A  second  letter  from  Captain  Turner  contained  a  formal 
invitation  from  the  king  and  chiefs  to  the  missionaries  to  come 
and  settle  amongst  them:  'Old  Calabar,  19th  January  1843. — 
Grentlemen, — ^At  a  consultation  of  the  chiefs,  held  this  morning 
at  the  king's  house,  it  was  settled  that  to  sell  the  tract  of  ground 
required  was  out  of  the  question.  The  land,  however,  will  be 
at  your  service,  to  make  such  establishments  on  as  you  may  see 
proper,  and  a  rental  paid  for  it  yearly.^  It  will  be  guaranteed  to 

^  The  idea  of  having  colonists  was  given  up,  and  a  die  for  the  mission 
was  afterwards  granted  freely. 
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its  occupiers  on  these  terms,  for  ever;  a  \x^  will  be  passed  for 
its  protection ;  and  the  colonists  may  dwell  in  peace  and  safety, 
none  daring  to  make  them  afraid.  There  seems  no  doubt  of 
your  obtaining  land,  when  once  here  and  established,  sufficient 
for  plantations  for  a  number  of  families.  The  king  and  chiefs 
say,  they  are  desirous  of  your  coming  amongst  them,  and  are 
full  of  the  scheme,  hoping  to  have  their  children  taught  in 
EngEsh  learning.  The  spot  of  ground  intended  to  be  presented 
you  is  high,  lying  between  the  two  towns  of  Old  Calabar  and 
Henshaw  Town,  which  lie  about  a  mile  apart.  The  spot  runs 
from  the  river  as  far  as  the  inland  boundary  of  this  town.' 

*  We,  the  undersigned  king  and  chiefs  of  Old  Calabar,  having 
consulted  together,  agree  to  those  things  before  written,  and 
request  you  to  come  amongst  us. 

*'  Kino  Etamba  the  Fifth.  Eobo  Jack. 

Henshaw  Duke.  Eam  Duke. 

Mr.  Young.  Bashet  Oftabt. 

Duke  Ephsadi.  Antebn  Duke.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Secession  Synod,  held  at  Glas- 
gow in  the  month  of  May  1844,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  undertake  a  mission  to  Old  Calabar,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  mission  committee  to  co-operate  along  with  the 
Jeunaica  presbytery  in  carrying  it  into  effect  Mr.  Hope  Mas- 
terton  Waddell,  a  member  of  presbyteiy,  was  appointed  by  his 
brethren  to  visit  this  country,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  with  a  view  to  the  commencement  of  the 
misaioiL  The  following  extract  fix)m  a  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Waddell  immediately  before  leaving  Jamaica,  shows  the  spirit 
of  self-denial  and  of  Christian  heroism  by  which  he  waa  ani- 
mated in  embarking  in  this  new  imdertaking :  '  Hitherto  the 
Lord  has  graciously  prospered  our  plans,  though  with  some 
unexpected  delay,  and  perhaps  we  may  yet  find,  even  by  the 
delay;  and  our  eyes  are  continually  up  to  Him,  for  without 
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Him  we  know  not  what  to  do.  Brother,  pray  for  us,  and  ask 
your  congregation  to  pray  for  ua,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
accomplish  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  in  this  important  and 
hazardous  undertaking.  Our  zeal  in  the  cause  may  possibly 
prevent  us  seeing  very  clearly  all  the  perils  of  it,  yet  we 
wish  to  count  the  cost  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  the  sentence  of  death  in  myself, 
and  if  I  can  only  begin  the  blessed  work,  am  ready  to  die 
in  the  breach,  if  thereby  others  may  follow  and  succeed  in 
the  attempt' 

Mr.  Waddell  visited  both  Scotland  and  England,  and  by  the 
stirring  addresses  which  he  delivered  he  excited  a  deep  interest  in 
the  AMcan  mission.  Large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  in  other  towns.  Liberal 
donations  and  subscriptions  were  given  by  persons  belonging 
to  all  denominations ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  up- 
wards of  £3000  was  collected  A  friend  of  the  mission^  pre- 
sented a  coasting  vessel,  as  a  gift,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Another  friend'  placed  at  their  disposal  a  splendid 
schooner,  the  *  Warree,'  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  and 
their  families  to  their  destination,  and  also  to  be  employed  in 
their  service  so  long  as  they  might  have  occasion  for  it ;  and  the 
same  Mend,  along  with  the  use  of  the '  Warree,'  gave  a  donation 
of  £100  yearly  to  assist  in  keeping  her  afloat 

On  the  6th  of  January  1846,  the  mission  ship,  the '  Warree,' 
sailed  &om  Liverpool,  carrying  the  first  detachment  of  mis- 
sionaries from  Jamaica  to  the  western  coast  of  AMca.  Mr. 
Waddell  had  the  honour  of  being  the  leader  of  the  band. 
Those  who  accompanied  him  were  Mr.  Samuel  Edgerley  and  his 
wife,  and  Messrs.  Andrew  Chisholm  and  Edward  Millar.  Mr. 
Edgerley  was  a  native  of  England,  and  had  been  bred  as  a 
printer;  but  he  had  been  eighteen  years  resident  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  and  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  employed  as 
a  catechiflt    Andrew  Chisholm  wa*  a  brown  man,  and  had 

^  ProToet  Baikie,  EirkwalL         '  Sobert  Jamieaon,  Esq.,  LirerpooL 
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been  taught  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  Edward  Millar  was  a 
pure  negro;  he  had  been  a  doctor's  assistant,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  medicine.  It  was  intended  that  another  band 
should  follow,  after  Mr.  Waddell  had  examined,  upon  the  spot, 
how  matters  stood,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  'Warree'  came  to  anchor  in  Clarence  Cove,  in  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  4th  of  April  Mr.  WaddeU  sajrs : 
'This  is  a  splendid  island,  consisting  entirely  of  towering 
mountains.  Clarence  Peak,  which  is  most  beautifully  and 
regularly  formed,  rising  with  a  gradual  and  equal  slope  on  both 
sides  to  a  point,  is  above  10,000  feet  high.  South-west  of  it 
are  a  number  of  lower,  but  more  abrupt  mountains.  The  Cove 
looks  a  beautiful  little  bay,  like  an  irregular  semicircle  or 
rather  more,  surrounded  by  a  precipitous  bank  of  100  or  200 
feet  high,  mostly  covered  with  wood,  with  a  nice  beach  in  front 
at  one  part,  and  a  sloping  road  leading  from  the  beach  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  on  which  stand  a  number  of  good-looking 
houses  at  small  distances  from  each  other.' 

Weighing  anchor  from  Clarence  Cove  on  the  8th  of  April, 
the  *  Warree '  reached  its  destination  in  Old  Calabar  river  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month.  The  following  is  the  description 
which  Mr.  Waddell  gives  of  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  district,  and  also  of  the  scene' 
of  his  future'  labour :  *  Having  in  the  good  providence  of  God 
been  conducted,  with  my  fellow-labourers,  to  this  sphere  of 
missionary  operations,  and  been  now  some  short  time  here,  I 
embrace  this  early  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  our  pro- 
ceedings and  prospects.  Calling  at  Fernando  Po,  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Becroft,  the  governor  of  the  island,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of 
introduction.  He  very  kindly  accompanied  us  over  here  in  the 
steamer '  Ethiope,'  to  introduce  me  to  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
this  district,  with  whom  he  has  old  personal  acquaintance  and 
some  influence ;  and  the  interest  he  manifested  in  our  mission, 
and  the  exertions  he  made  to  aid  me  in  commencing,  were  very 
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great    From  King  Eyamba,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Duke  Town, 
I  got  a  highly  satisfactory  reception.    They  said  they  had  long 
looked  for  Us,  and  were  very  glad  we  had  at  length  arrived. 
They  said  that  the  land  was  all  before  us,  to  choose  any 
place  we  liked  to  settle,  either  that  place  which  was  selected  in 
our  name  three  years  ago,  and  allotted  for  us,  or  any  other  we 
liked  better.    On  looking  over  the  district  as  generally  as  we 
could,  we  approved  of  the  selection  that  had  been  originally 
made,  and  resolved  to  occupy  that  place  already  known  as  the 
school-house  land.     It  is  a  gentle  hill,  rising  indeed  rather 
abruptly  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  fully  200  feet,  but 
sloping  on  each  side  to  two  native  towns,  to  Duke  Town  on  the 
one  hand,  a  place  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  to  Henshaw 
Town  on  the  other,  a  place  of  somewhat  under  1000  inhabitants, 
while  it  runs  back  in  a  continuous  ridge,  and  conmnmicates 
with  higher. ground  farther  inland.    On  the  top  of  this  emi- 
nence, overlooking  the  river,  the  shipping,  and  the  towns  just 
named,  our  residence  has  begun  to  be  erected,  the  first  residence 
for  white  people  and  christian  people  ever  built  in  this  part  of 
AMca.    It  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  and  looks  over  an 
immense  stretch  of  country  in  all  directions.     The  clearing 
away  of  the  wood,  which  at  present  covers  the  hill,  has  com- 
menced, and  it  is  fast  falling  before  the  sinewy  arms  and  sharp 
axes  of  the  Kroomen,  or  ships'  labourers,  which  several  captains 
of  vessels  in  the  river  have  most  kindly  afiforded  us  the  use  of. 
*  By  King  Eyo  Honesty  of  Creek  Town,  and  his  chiefs,  we 
have  also  been  cordially  welcomed.    He  is  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence  and  prudence,  and  very  desirous  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  his  country  by  education,  religion,  and  the  arts 
of  civilised  life.   Creek  Town  contains  about  4000  people,  and  is 
situated  about  eight  miles  above  Duke  Town,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Old  Calabar  river.     He  also  gave  us  a  favourable  situation  for 
the  erection  of  our  house,  and  promised  to  aid  us  with  labour, 
as  soon  as  we  should  be  ready  to  put  it  up.    This  field  of  mis- 
sionary labour  is  one  that  requires,  and  I  doubt  not  will  repay. 
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all  the  eflfort  and  expenditure  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  district  to  be  immediately  occupied  by  us,  embraces  Hen- 
shaw  Town,  Duke  Town,  Old  Town,  Qua  Town,  and  Creek 
Town,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  comprising  a 
population  of  at  least  12,000;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dependent  villages  and  plantations  through  the  surrounding 
country  will  probably  increase  that  number  to  60,000.  The 
language  of  this  district  is  spoken  over  a  region  of  considerable 
extent;  and  up  both  branches  of  this  river  there  axe  many 
towns  where  the  Calabar  people  regularly  trade,  and  to  which, 
ere  long,  the  precious  word  of  God  will  easily  find  its  way  horn 
this  place.  The  Old  Calabar  river  is  of  great  size,  and  has 
probably  a  veiy  long  course  from  the  interior  of  this  vast  and 
unknown  continent,  though  only  for  about  200  miles  it  has  as 
yet  been  explored.  At  this  place,  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  it 
is  nearly  a  mUe  broad,  with  a  strong  current,  and  deep  to  its 
banks.' 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Waddell  held  a 
meeting  with  King  Eyamba  and  his  chiefs ;  and  he  presented  a 
Bible  to  the  king,  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present  by  certain 
weU-wishers  in  this  country.  This  being  the  first  meeting  of  a 
religious  nature  that  was  held  with  the  inhabitants  of  Old 
Calabar,  must  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  that  degraded  people.  Mr.  Waddell  gives  the 
following  graphic  description  of  it:  'On  Sunday  morning  at 
seven  o'clock,  we  went  ashore  all  of  us.  Messrs.  Edgerley, 
Chisholm,  and  Millar  had  not  yet  seen  Eyamba.  Captain  Be- 
croft.  Dr.  King,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  accompanied 
us.  As  we  walked  through  the  town,  Mrs.  Edgerley  was  an 
object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  people  we  met.  We  had  the 
meeting  in  the  state  room  of  his  iron  house.  It  is  really  a  fine 
room,  about  fifty  feet  by  thirty;  handsomely  furnished  with 
sofas,  mirrors,  and  pictures,  carpeted,  and  papered,  and  painted, 
and  not  crowded  too  much,  but  ill  kept.  There  was  a  peacock 
walking  about  in  it.    We  opened  all  the  windows  and  doors  to 
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get  air  in  and  drive  out  the  peacock.  Pity  such  a  fine  apart- 
ment is  not  kept  in  good  order.  This  palace,  as  it  may  be 
called,  was  made  and  furnished  in  Liverpool,  and  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

'  Presently  King  Eyamba  and  his  chiefs  came  in.  They  had 
each  a  wrapper  of  Manchester  cloth  round  his  loins,  and  strings 
of  brass  beads  and  brass  rings  on  some  of  their  necks,  ankles, 
and  wrists,  and  good  hats — ^black,  white,  and  brown — on  their 
heads.  Eyamba  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  with  a  canopy  over 
it;  four  sofas  were  wheeled  around;  a  small  table  was  then 
placed  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  Bible  was  put  All  being 
seated,  I  stood  up  and  made  a  short  address  to  '^  E^g  Eyamba 
and  gentlemen  of  Duke  Town,"  explaining  our  objects.  Then  I 
opened  the  Bible,  and  told  them  what  book  it  was,  its  authority 
and  value,  and  something  of  its  contents.  I  then  presented 
him  with  it,  and  concluded  with  prayer.  They  all  sat  silent 
and  attentive.  He  thanked  me  for  the  good  book,  and  thanked 
God  too.  Then  Mr.  Edgerley  addressed  him  and  them  in  a  few 
veiy  suitable  sentences;  then  Chisholm  and  Millar  did  the 
same  very  welL  One  of  the  chiefs  asked  Captain  Becroft  if 
the  lady  would  speak  too.  He  said,  Not  now ;  but  when  she 
have  a  meeting  with  the  women,  she  will  speak  to  them. 
Those  assembled  were  the  chief  men.  When  done,  I  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  asked  them  severally  if  they  understood 
what  we  said.  They  said,  "  Yes,  understood ;  the  word  good." 
King  Eyamba  then  began  to  speak  about  going  over  the  land, 
but  checked  himself,  saying,  '*  We  talk  of  that  to-morrow ;  to- 
day is  God's  Sunday."  All  went  off  very  well  and  comfort- 
ably. Betuming  to  our  boat,  crowds  surrounded  us  to  look  at 
Mrs.  Edgerley,  "  haJcara  upan*'  the  white  woman,  as  they  cried 
out,  running  round  her  and  before  her.  The  fenmles  showed 
special  curiosity  on  the  occasion.' 

.  The  erecting  of  a  mission  house  at  Duke  Town  was  the  first 
thing  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Waddell  and  his  com- 
panions.   '  On  Monday  morning,'  he  says, '  we  walked  over  the 
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land  allotted  to  us,  and  approved  of  it.  It  seems  on  the  whole 
the  hest  place  in  the  neighhonrhood.  Every  one  says  the  same, 
though  there  are  some  things  connected  with  it  not  altogether 
what  I  would  like ;  still  I  think  it  would  do.  It  is  close  to  the 
river,  but  at  least  200  feet  high,  abrupt  at  the  river  side,  and 
sloping  on  all  other  sides,  with  a  good  foot  track  to  Duke  Town, 
another  to  Cobham  Town,  and  another  to  Henshaw  Town*  We 
commence  to-morrow  to  clear  the  ground,  and  cut  posts  to  rest 
the  house  on,  and  hope  to  get  on  welL'  After  a  few  weeks' 
labour,  the  mission  house  was  finished,  and  the  missionaries 
took  possession  of  it.  '  It  is  the  first  house,'  remarks  Mr.  Wad- 
dell  in  his  journal,  *  ever  built  or  inhabited  by  white  men  in 
Calabar,  or  over  a  wide  extent  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  The 
traders  in  the  river  confine  themselves  to  their  ships.  Our 
coming  to  reside  in  the  country  is  an  era  in  its  history.  May 
the  Lord  our  God,  who  has  sent  us  here,  bless  us  and  make  us  a 
blessing.' 

Another  mission  house  was  erected  at  Creek  Town,  the 
residence  of  King  Eyo.  A  school  was  immediately  commenced, 
both  at  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  A  lithographic  press  and  a  printing  press  were  usefully 
employed  in  scattering  abroad  the  seeds  of  divine  truth.  Mr. 
Waddell  found  in  King  Eyo  an  interpreter,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality he  was  enabled,  at  an  early  period,  to  preach  to  the 
natives  in  their  own  language.  On  Sabbath,  the  26  th  July 
1846,  the  first  sermon  was  preached  at  Creek  Town,  in  the 
courtyard  of  King  Eyo's  palace.  King  Eyo  acting  as  interpreter. 
The  description  which  Mr.  Waddell  gives  of  the  scene  is  inte- 
resting, and  deserves  a  place  in  this  record :  '  This  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock.  Captain  Cxunming  and  crew  accompanied  me  to 
the  king's  house.  Eyo  Honesty  said  that  he  had  put  off  Egbo 
to  let  everybody  come,  and  immediately  sent  a  small  drum  and 
a  sort  of  bell  round  the  town  to  call  the  meeting.  They  were 
long  of  coming,  and  he  made  an  excuse  for  them,  that  they  did 
not  know  what  it  be  for.    At  length  the  piazza  round  two  sides 
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of  his  yard  was  filled  with  at  least  a  hundred  people.  I  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  table,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  piazza.  Eyo,  in 
a  fine  arm  chair,  sat  at  one  side — Captain  Cununing  at  the 
other.  The  principal  native  gentlemen  occupied  chairs  in  front, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  filled  the  rest  of  the  space.  I  read 
the  95th  and  96th  psalms,  sang  the  100th,  and  then  addressed 
the  audience  in  short  paragraphs,  the  king  at  the  end  of  each 
interpreting.  My  first  paragraph  was  too  long,  and  Eyo  stopped 
me,  saying,  "  That  be  too  much  for  me  to  speak  at  one  time  ; 
I'll  foiget  some  of  it."  The  remark  seemed  sensible.  I  took 
the  hint,  and  afterwards  stopped  at  the  end  of  every  few  sen- 
tences. This  mode  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  not  pleasant, 
especially  when  the  interpreter,  though  he  may  know  both  lan- 
guages, has  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Still  more 
unpleasant  is  it  when  his  acquaintance'  with  the  language 
spoken  is  so  limited,  that  the  simplest  ideas  on  such  a  new 
subject,  and  the  simplest  mode  of  expressing  them,  are  both 
absolutely  necessary.  Though  the  treasure  of  divine  truth  is 
thus  presented  in  a  miserably  weak  earthen  vessel,  the  Lord  is 
able  to  display  his  power  the  more  in  bringing  it  home  to  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  the  hearers. 

^On  this  first  occasion  I  had,  of  course,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning.  I  spoke  of  the  great  God  who  made  all  things — the 
creation  of  this  world,  its  sinfulness,  and  his  displeasure  with 
it.  I  then  read  and  briefly  explained  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  king  interpreting  them  for  me  one  by  one.  Some  of  them 
took  his  attention  much,  and  his  mode  of  explaining  them  at- 
tracted mine.  On  the  first  three  he  was  very  short,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  had  some  difficulty  what  to  say.  On  the  fourth  he 
was  more  full  and  more  at  ease,  and  pointed  out  the  difTerence 
between  Grod's  Sunday  on  the  seventh  day  and  Calabar  Sunday 
on  the  eighth  day.  The  fifth  he  explained  with  freedom  and 
energy.  On  the  sixth  I  had  been  pretty  full,  as  it  is  ruthlessly 
violated  in  this  land.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was  short,  and 
spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  I  thought,  that  only  those  near 
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might  hear  him.  On  the  seventh  he  was  strong  and  decided. 
I  explained  this  command,  at  this  time,  only  in  its  primary 
sense  of  conjugal  fidelity,  without  touching  on  the  question  of 
polygamy,  for  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind. 
He  explained  or  interpreted  it  in  a  very  decided  tone;  and 
then  turning  to  me,  said :  "  That  be  very  good.  It  too  much 
bad  practice  in  this  country  for  man  to  take  another  man's 
wife.    You  should  go  to  every  town  every  day,  and  tell  them 

all  that  word.    That  be  E ^"s  fashion,  but  I  don't  have  it 

here."  He  has  a  number  of  wives  himself,  but  he  respects  the 
rights  and  relations  of  others.  The  eighth  commandment 
caused  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  People  here 
are  generally  barefaced  thieves.  Having  gone  over  them  all,  I 
gave  the  sum  of  them  as  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and 
stated  that  they  were  universally  broken,  as  themselves  knew 
very  well,  and  that  God  was  offended  thereby.  So  much  for 
the  law.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  gospel;  told  about  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  what  He  came  into  the  world  to  do  for 
us,  and  the  miracles  He  wrought  to  prove  that  He  came  &om 
God.  The  account  of  these  miracles  took  Eyo's  attention  very 
much,  particularly  the  feeding  of  thousands  by  a  basket  of 
bread,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  Jesus  himself.  The  general  resurrection  at  last 
raised  his  astonishment  to  the  highest  pitch.  ^'  All  of  them  old 
people  that  dead  long  time,"  he  cried,  "  will  they  live  again  ? 
Them  old  bones  that  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  will  they  live 
again  ?  How  will  God  raise  up  the  old  bodies,  or  give  them 
new  bodies  ?  Where  will  they  all  live  ?  the  world  can't  hold 
them  1"  When  I  stated  that  the  Son  of  God  would  come  again 
to  judge  the  world,  he  was  fairly  startled.  During  the  latter 
part  of  my  address,  the  people  were  very  attentive  and  solemn. 
I  concluded  with  prayer.  When  I  had  done,  King  Eyo  said : 
"  This  be  very  good  meeting ;  I  like  we  have  it  every  Sunday." ' 
In  the  end  of  1846  Mr.  WaddeU  returned  to  Jamaica,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  supply  of  ordained 
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missionaries  and  of  well-qualified  teachers.  He  had  gone  to 
Africa  as  a  pioneer,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  mission ; 
and  intending  henceforward  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  mission  at  Calabar,  which  had  been  so 
successfully  commenced,  he  formally  renounced  his  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  and  laboured  for  the 
future  as  one  of  the  missionary  agents  of  the  United  Secession 
Church.  The  brethren  in  Jamaica  appointed  the  following 
persons  to  accompany  Mr.  Waddell  on  his  return  to  Africa, 
namely,  the  Eer.  Mr.  Goldie  and  Mrs.  Goldie;  Mr.  H.  B. 
Newhall,  an  American,  who  had  been  for  some  time  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  connection  with  the  American  mission  in 
Jamaica,  and  Mrs.  Newhall ;  Henry  Hamilton,  a  brown  man, 
and  a  carpenter  by  trade ;  Mary  Brown,  a  black  girl,  who  went 
out  as  a  wife  for  Edward  Millar ;  Sam  Duncan  and  his  wife ; 
and  Sarah  Brown,  a  black  girl,  servant  to  Mrs.  NewhalL  The 
four  last-mentioned  persons  were  domestics,  intended  to  be 
employed  in  the  families  of  the  missionaries.  The  '  Warree,' 
containing  this  missionary  band,  sailed  from  Lucea  on  the  16th 
of  March  1847.  Previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  a  number 
of  the  Mends  of  the  mission  met  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  en- 
gaged in  religious  exercises.  *  We  had,'  says  Mr.  Watson,  '  a 
delightful  meeting  of  the  missionaries  and  their  families :  several 
beautiful  hymns  were  sung,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  God  for 
his  blessing  on  their  voyage.  The  night  was  calm — ^not  a 
ripple  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  our  beautiful  bay;  the 
starry  firmament  over  our  head,  and  here  and  there  the  lights 
twinkling  from  the  cottages  all  round  the  bay;  the  solemn 
sound  of  praise  carried  by  the  water,  was  reverberated  amongst 
the  neighbouring  hills,  until  lost  in  the  distance  and  darkness 
of  the  night.  It  was  a  hallowed  hour :  our  voices  were  com- 
mingled and  blended  together  in  happy  unison,  which  will 
never  be  mingled  again,  until,  amid  brighter  scenes  and  purer 
joys,  they  meet  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  in  his  glorious  palace 
in  the  skies.    Our  brother  Carlisle  and  his  family  had  joined 
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lis  during  the  day.  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  family :  so  many  of  the  dear  servants  of  Grod 
met  on  such  an  occasion,  Mr.  Waddell  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
his  party  on  the  eve  of  their  departure.  We  were  in  all  some 
five-and-twenty  souls ;  and  a  group  of  fine  little  healthy  boys 
and  girls,  eight  in  number,  all  about  one  size,  and  all  the 
children  of  missionaries,  was  not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  company.  They  were  not  able  to  sail  on  Sabbath,  so  we 
had  the  happiness  of  spending  another  Sabbath  with  them. 
On  Monday,  the  15th  March,  at  an  early  hour,  the  signal  was 
made  for  passengers  to  come  on  board.  Again  we  gathered 
roimd  the  family  altar,  poured  forth  our  hearts  to  the  throne  of 
divine  grace  for  one  another,  and  rose  from  our  knees,  prepared 
to  take  a  long,  an  affectionate  farewell  of  one  another.  I  accom- 
panied them  to  the  ship,  and  remained  only  a  few  minutes, 
soon  after  which  the  anchor  was  lifted,  the  sails  set,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  wafted  them  slowly  and  quietly  out  to  sea.  On 
getting  fully  clear  of  the  land,  they  were  soon  out  of  sight* 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Waddell,  death  made  a  breach 
in  the  little  mission  band  at  Calabar.  Edward  Millar,  the 
yoimg  black  man,  died.  The  closing  scene  of  his  life  was  a 
happy  one.  In  the  prospect  of  entering  the  eternal  world,  his 
mind  was  cheered  by  the  promises  of  the  gospeL^  '  IVe  borne,' 
said  he,  ^  the  cross ;  and  now  there  is  a  crown  of  life  laid  up 
for  me,  which  no  man  shall  take  away  from  me.  I'm  now 
going  to  the  presence  of  that  God  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts ;  and  what  would  it  profit  me  now,  upon  my  dying  bed, 
if  I  had  not  sought  the  Lord  ? '  When  asked  if  he  had  not 
repented  having  left  Jamaica  to  come  to  Africa,  he  replied, 
'  No,  I  never  did.' 

On  the  31st  of  October  1846,  Mr.  Jameson,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  African  mission  by  the  brethren  in  Jamaica, 
after  a  short  visit  paid  to  Scotland,  sailed  from  Liverpool,  to 
join  the  mission  band  at  Old  Calabar,  and  he  reached  his 
destination  on  the  21st  of  January  in  the  following  year.    He 
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was  disappointed  to  find,  on  his  arrival,  that  Mr.  Waddell  had 
only  a  short  while  before  sailed  for  Jamaica.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  Creek  Town,  where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome 
from  King  Eyo,  who  promised  to  give  him  all  manner  of  en- 
couragement in  his  labours.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  king's 
yard  every  Sabbath,  where  Mr.  Jameson  read  and  explained  the 
Scriptures,  and  King  Eyo  acted  as  interpreter.  The  opinion 
which  Mr.  Jameson  entertained  of  this  personage  was  highly 
favourable.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  concerning  him, 
he  said :  '  The  mind  of  King  Eyo  appears  to  be  sincerely 
desirous  of  changing  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  people. 
He  seems  anxious  to  kno^  the  truth.  He  relishes  when  it  is 
brought  before  him.  He  uniformly  interprets  to  the  people 
with  much  eagerness  and  animation.  His  appeal  is  to  Grod's 
word.  Last  Sabbath  the  object  of  my  discourse  was  to  illus- 
trate God's  paternal  care  and  kindness,  as  set  forth  in  his 
commandments,  and  to  contrast  this  with  the  cruel  and  de- 
structive nature  of  Satan's  sway,  as  illustrated  by  his  evil 
devices  in  Creek  Town.  For  the  sake  of  time,  I  was  not 
reading  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  he  wished.  Looking  up,  he 
said,  "  I  wish  you  would  read  more  of  God's  word ;  for  when 
you  don't  read  plenty,  the  people  think  that  you  soiby  it  out  of 
your  own  head."  Noble  declaration !  The  man  nothing — God 
everything.  Man's  word  shall  have  no  weight ;  but  the  word 
of  the  everlasting  God,  even  by  these  heathens,  shall  be  con- 
sidered beyond  dispute.' 

Mr.  Jameson  had  imder  his  superintendence  a  day  school, 
containing  between  fifty  and  sixty  scholars.  Convinced  of  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  address  the  natives  in  their  own 
language,  he  set  himself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Efik. 
'  The  language,'  he  said,  '  we  are  acquiring  as  fast  as  we  can. 
I  have  arranged  it,  through  the  help  of  Mr.  WaddeU's  vocabu- 
lary, into  something  like  grammatical  order,  and  translated  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  some  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  first  attempt,  I  am  not  yet 
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fully  able  to  judge,  my  object  being  chiefly  self-advB.ncement  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  language.' 

On  the  16tli  of  June  1847,  the  'Warree*  arrived  from 
Jamaica,  bringing  Mr.  Waddell  and  a  reinforcement  of  mis- 
sionaiy  agents.  Mr.  Waddell  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
his  old  fellow-labourer ;  and  the  two  brethren  were  deUghted 
to  meet  with  each  other.  Mr.  Waddell,  referring  to  the  meet- 
ing, says :  '  The  sight  of  brother  Jameson  put  all  gloomy 
thoughts  to  flight.  It  was  delightful  to  meet  him  here  in 
Calabar.  My  beloved  brother  had  joyfully  put  up  with  what 
others  would  have  murmured  at  as  inconveniences,  and  was 
as  happy,  he  assured  me,  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  lifa  He 
had  bent  his  energies  to  the  school,  and  it  prospered  in  his 
hands.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  brethren,  held  at  Duke  Town,  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Waddell  should  continue  to  occupy  his 
station  at  Duke  Town,  and  that  Mr.  Goldie  should  remain 
there  also,  until  he  became  acclimatized,  and  until  providence 
opened  up  another  field  for  him  to  occupy;  and  that  Mr. 
Jameson  should  remain  at  Greek  Town,  and  that  Mr.  NewhaU 
should  take  the  charge  of  the  school  which  had  been  com- 
menced at  that  station.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Mr. 
Edgerley  should  open  a  new  station  at  Old  Town. 

It  pleased  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events,  that  Mr.  Jameson 
should  not  be  spared  to  labour  ia  Africa.  Only  a  few  months 
elapsed  after  his  arrival,  when  he  was  called  to  his  heavenly 
home.  He  conducted  the  usual  Sabbath  services  in  the  king's 
yard  on  the  1st  of  August ;  he  returned  to  his  dwelling,  was 
attacked  with  fever,  and  after  an  iUness  of  four  days'  duration, 
death  terminated  his  honourable  and  useful  career.  His  death 
was  a  severe  stroke  to  the  mission.  There  have  been  few  indi- 
viduals who  were  better  qualified  for  missionary  labour  than 
he  was.  He  possessed  a  rare  combination  of  excellences.  He 
was  kind  in  his  disposition,  gentle  and  winning  in  his  manner, 
firm  in  his  purpose,  and  decided  in  his  action.    He  possessed. 
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in  a  high  degree,  the  faculty  of  ingratiating  himself  with  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  and  his  upright  and  honour- 
able  conduct  procured  for  him  the  respect  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated.  There  was  one  object  which  he  kept  steadily  in 
view  throughout  the  whole  of  his  missionary  course,  and  that 
was  the  honour  of  his  Divine  Master.  To  the  promoting  of  this 
object  he  consecrated  all  the  energies  both  of  his  mind  and 
body :  with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  it  he  lived,  and  in  the 
promoting  of  it  he  died.  He  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  place 
in  the  list  of  christian  philanthropists  ;  and  his  name  will 
henceforward  be  associated  with  the  names  of  those  noble  and 
intrepid  men  who  have  sacrificed  life  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  rehgion. 

The  four  surviving  brethren,  namely,  Messrs:  Waddell, 
Goldie,  Edgerley,  and  Newhall,  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  departed  brother,  by  recording  and  subscrib- 
ing with  their  names  the  following  joint  declaration :  *  With 
the  sincerest  and  deepest  grief,  a  grief  we  are  Uttle  able  to 
express,  we  record  the  death  of  our  beloved  and  honoured 
brother  and  fellow-labourer,  the  Eev.  William  Jameson.  He 
took  ill  on  Sabbath,  the  1st  day  of  August,  and  expired  on 
Thursday,  the  5th,  at  Creek  Town.  While  we  bow  with  meek 
submission  to  the  holy  providence  of  God  in  this  most  painful 
event,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  every  member  of  the  mission 
families  has  lost  a  precious  friend,  and  the  mission  in  general  a 
most  valuable  agent,  who  seemed  well  fitted,  both  by  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  and  by  the  gifts  of  divine  grace,  to 
be  eminently  useful  in  making  known  the  living  and  true  God, 
and  his  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  the  people  of  Calabar,  and  in 
extending  the  kingdom  of  the  Eedeemer  widely  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  Though  the  time  to  om'  late  beloved  brother  to  labour 
in  this  mission  field  has  been  but  short,  his  assiduous  devotion 
to  the  work  of  his  great  Master  has  made  an  impression  on  the 
people  of  Creek  Town,  and  especially  on  the  boys  attending  his 
school,  who,  under  him,  were  making  most  gratifying  progress  in 
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the  elements  of  christian  knowledge  and  English  education. 
His  amiable  disposition  made  him  beloved,  his  godliness  and 
honesty  respected,  and  his  devoted  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  While  we  lament  his 
loss,  we  will  cherish  his  memory,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  his 
example.  We  feel  this  bereavement  as  a  solemn  admonition  to 
us  all,  to  "  work  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  for  the  night  cometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work." ' 

Dreadful  scenes  of  cruelty  took  place  in  Duke  Town  at  the 
death  of  King  Eyamba  in  May  1847.  One  of  the  barbarous 
practices,  against  which  the  missionaries  at  Old  Calabar  had  to 
testify  and  strive,  was  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  when  a 
king  or  chief  died, — thereby  illustrating  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
that  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
horrid  cruelty.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
it  was  calculated  that,  at  the  death  of  Eyamba,  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  human  victims  were  sacrificed.  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  people,  these  victims  were  intended  to  serve  the 
soul  of  Eyamba  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Besides  wives,  he  was 
supposed  to  need  cushion,  gold-head  stick,  umbrella  carriers, 
people  to  pull  his  canoe,  and  other  attendants.  Mr.  Goldie 
gives  the  following  account  of  what  took  place  at  the  burial  of 
King  Eyamba :  '  The  people  dug  a  large  hole  in  one  of  King 
Eyamba's  yards,  and  having  decked  him  in  his  gayest  apparel, 
with  the  crown  on  his  head,  placed  him  between  two  sofas,  and 
laid  him  in  the  grave.  They  killed  his  personal  attendants, 
umbrella  carrier,  snuff-box  bearer,  etc.,  by  cutting  off  their 
heads,  and,  with  their  insignia  of  office,  threw  them  in  above 
the  body;  and  after  depositing  a  quantity  of  chop  and  of 
coppers,  they  covered  all  carefully  up,  that  no  trace  of  a  grave 
could  be  seen.  Over  this  spot  a  quantity  of  food  is  daily 
placed.'  Thirty  of  Eyamba's  wives  were  killed  upon  the  occa- 
sion. The  manner  in  which  they  were  put  to  death  was  the 
following :  '  When  it  was  determined  by  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  these  bloody  scenes,  that  such  and  such  a  wife 
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should  die,  the  well-known  message  was  sent  to  her,  formerly 
received  with  pride,  now  with  horror :  "  King  calls  you."  She 
knew  its  fatal  import ;  and  instantly  calling  for  the  box  which 
contained  her  ornaments  and  clothing,  she  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best  attire,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  rum,  and  followed 
the  messenger  to  the  outer  yard,  where  she  was  either  strangled 
with  a  copper  wire  or  a  piece  of  fine  twisted  cloth.  This  is 
done  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  the  slaves  being  hanged  by  a 
piece  of  cord.' 

A  new  mission  house,  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  and  situated 
in  a  more  airy  and  advantageous  position,  was  erected  at  Creek 
Town,  and  Mr.  Waddell  took  up  his  abode  in  this  place.  Here, 
besides  addressing  the  people,  with  the  assistance  of  £yo,  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  had  under  his  charge,  during  the  week,  a  large 
and  flourishing  school,  containing  boys  and  girls,  the  children  of 
freemen  and  of  slaves.  There  were  no  fewer  than  140  scholars 
on  the  list ;  and  of  these  100  were  in  daily  attendance.  Mr. 
Goldie  continued  to  labour  at  Duke  Town ;  and  Mr.  Edgerley 
commenced  a  new  station  at  Old  Town  in  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  who  had  laboured  successfully  at 
BosehiU,  in  Jamaica,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Missions  to  occupy  the  place  which  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Jameson.  The  spirit 
with  which  Mr.  Anderson  accepted  of  the  appointment  to  go 
and  labour  in  Africa,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  state- 
ment :  '  I  look  upon  myself  as  not  my  own,  as  the  property  of 
God,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  the  church ;  and  my  wish  is  just 
to  be  what,  and  to  be  where.  He  wills.  I  look  for  no  miracu- 
lous revelation  of  his  will.  I  regard  the  decision  of  such  a 
body  of  men  as  your  Mission  Board,  as  a  broad  intimation  of 
what  He  would  have  me  to  do.  To  the  difficulties  and  the 
dangers  connected  with  the  mission  to  Old  Calabar,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes;  but  if  the  Board  wish  another  agent  from  Jamaica 
to  proceed  thither,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me."    In  view  of  toil, 
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dangers,  difficulties,  disease,  and  early  death,  I  think  I  can 
say,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." ' 

Mr.  Anderson,  previous  to  his  joining  the  mission  at  Old 
Calabar,  spent  a  few  months  in  Scotland  during  the  summer  of 
1848.  He  sailed,  along  with  Mrs.  Anderson,  from  Liverpool 
for  the  scene  of  his  labour  in  Africa,  on  the  27th  of  November 
the  same  year;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  a  stormy  passage, 
he  arrived  at  Duke  Town  on  the  12th  of  February,  in  the 
following  year.  He  foimd  matters  not  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  at  Duke  Town.  There  were  three  claimants  to  the 
throne ;  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
mission.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  frequent  visits  and  by 
personal  importunity,  in  conciliating  the  chief  men  of  the  town; 
and  he  induced  them  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  him  in  his 
work.  He  obtained  permission  to  hold  meetings  for  public 
worship  on  Sabbath  in  the  palaver-house ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  made  through  the  town,  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs, 
that  henceforward  the  grand  Egbo  bell  would  be  rung  upon 
Sabbath,  to  call  the  people  to  worship.  Mr.  Anderson's  con- 
gregation on  Sabbath  amounted  to  between  100  and  150  per- 
sons. Two  of  the  chiefs,  namely,  Archibong  and  Mr.  Young 
(brother  of  the  late  King  Eyamba),  were  regular  in  attending. 
He  had  under  his  charge,  during  the  week,  a  day  school,  con- 
taining about  sixty  scholars.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the 
*Teazer,'  arrived  in  the  river;  and  Lieutenant  Selwyn,  the 
commander,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  which  he 
received  from  home,  held  a  meeting  with  the  missionaries 
and  with  the  captains  of  vessels  in  the  river,  to  ascertain  who 
was  to  be  successor  to  King  Eyamba.  Messrs.  Edgerley  and 
Anderson,  who  were  the  only  missionaries  present,  gave  no  vote 
upon  the  question ;  but  the  captains  agreed  that  Archibong,  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth,  his  extensive  trade,  and  his  connec- 
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tion  with  the  original  royal  family,  should  be  declared  rightful 
king  of  Duke  Town,  and  that  Mr.  Young  should  be  recognised 
as  premier.  This  arrangement  being  acquiesced  in  by  all 
parties,  Archibong  was  formally  installed  as  successor  to  King 
Eyamba.  Conmiander  Selwyn  strongly  recommended  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  cause  of  Christ  to  Archibong  and  Mr.  Young, 
and  he  received  in  reply  the  following  letter  from  the  newly 
elected  king :  '  Dear  sir, — I  thank  Queen  Victoria  for  her  good 
present,  and  hope  she  and  I  be  good  friend,  all  same  as  she  and 
King  Eyamba.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  to 
me  since  you  came  here.  I  no  will  allow  any  slave  trade ;  it 
be  bad  thing.  I  will  to  keep  treaty  King  Eyamba  make  with 
queen  of  England,  and  I  sign  yesterday.  I  keep  head  for  what 
you  say  about  the  missionaries.  Them  and  me  be  good  friends. 
I  give  them  place  to  hold  meeting,  and  ring  big  bell  in  market- 
place every  God  day  to  call  all  man  to  hear  God's  word.  I 
wish  all  good  to  attend  you ;  and  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend, 
Archibong  I.,  king  of  Calabax.' 

According  to  the  agreement  which  the  Mission  Board  made 
with  Mr.  Waddell,  previous  to  his  entering  upon  the  Calabar 
mission,  it  was  arranged  that  after  he  had  laboured  two  years 
in  Calabar,  he  should  return  to  Scotland  and  take  out  Mrs. 
Waddell  to  her  African  home.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment he  returned  to  Scotland  during  the  summer  of  1848, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Goldie,  whose  health  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  she  should  visit  her  native  country.  During  the  few 
months  that  Mr.  Waddell  remained  in  Scotland,  by  the  visits 
which  he  paid  to  presbyteries  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  stirring  addresses  which  he  delivered  to  large  and 
crowded  audiences  in  the  towns,  he  deepened  in  no  ordinary 
degree  the  interest  which  had  previously  been  felt  in  the 
Calabar  mission.  The  following  gratifying  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrative  of  the  deep  interest  which  was  excited. 
Circumstances  having  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  *  Warree,' 
which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  mission, 
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should  be  returned  to  its  benevolent  owner  in  Liverpool,  it  waa 
deemed  advisable,  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  another  vessel  should  be  procured  in  its  stead. 
The  sum  of  £800  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  granted  to  the  children  and  young  persons  connected 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  raise  this  sum  by 
means  of  subscription  cards.  With  such  zeal  did  the  young 
people  respond  to  the  call,  that  was  thus  given  to  them,  that 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  they  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  for  the  purpose  now  mentioned,  the  noble  sum  of 
£3130.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Waddell 
returned  to  Calabar,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Waddell  and  his 
youngest  child.  Two  young  persons  also  accompanied  him,  who 
were  desirous  to  be  employed  in  missionary  labour ;  these  were 
Miss  Euphemia  Millar,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomson.  They  were 
both  connected  with  Gordon  Street  congregation,  Glasgow,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seattle.  Mr.  Thomson's  father  had 
been  a  missionary  to  the  Foulahs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone.  He  himself  had  resided  seven  years  in  that  country, 
and  was  acquainted  with  three  African  languages.  He  was 
desirous  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  neglected  land. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the 
narrative,  of  the  inhuman  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
when  a  king  or  chief  died.  Against  this  practice  the  mission- 
aries had  repeatedly  remonstrated,  pointing  out  the  cruelty 
and  sinfulness  of  it.  Soon  after  Archibong  was  made  king, 
events  took  place  which  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Egbo  law,  by 
which  this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  in  Duke  Town  and 
Creek  Town.  Two  chiefs  died,  and  many  of  their  slaves  were 
immediately  put  to  death  and  buried  along  with  them ;  while 
others  were  put  into  chains,  with  the  view  of  their  sharing  in 
a  similar  fate.  A  slave  made  his  escape  and  informed  Mr. 
Anderson  of  what  was  going  on.  Prompt  and  energetic  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  prevent  the  further 
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sacrifice  of  human  beings.  Through  his  exertions  a  conference 
was  held  of  white  and  black  gentlemen^  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  subject  into  consideration.  Ten  captains,  seven 
surgeons,  two  missionaries  (Messrs.  Anderson  and  Edgerley), 
King  Archibong,  and  the  chief  men  of  Duke  Town  were  present. 
Mr.  Waddell  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  conference, 
by  being  absent  at  Bonny.  At  this  conference  the  dreadful 
enormities  that  were  perpetrated,  by  the  sacrificing  of  human 
beings  when  a  king  or  chief  died,  were  pointed  out  in  forcible 
terms  by  several  of  the  speakers.  King  Archibong  and  the 
men  of  Duke  Town  were  unable  to  resist  the  appeals  that  were 
made  to  them.  They  declared  that,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Creek 
Town  would  meet  along  with  them,  and  co-operate  with  them 
in  making  an  Egbo  law,  they  were  willing  that  the  cruel  prac- 
tice should  be  abolished.  When  this  proposal  was  made  to 
King  Eyo  and  his  chiefs,  they  cordially  acquiesced  in  it.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  board  the  '  Celma,'  the  largest 
ship  in  the  river,  at  which  the  kings  of  Duke  Town  and  Creek 
Town,  with  their  principal  men,  were  present ;  and  *  they 
pledged  themselves  to  exert  their  influence  to  have  an  Egbo 
law  passed,  within  one  month  from  that  date, '  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  killing  slaves  on  the  death  of  any  person  throughout 
the  whole  country  of  Old  Calabar.' 

The  passing  of  the  Egbo  law  is  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
missionaries:  '-Prwfoy,  IbOi  February  \^^(), — A  good  day  for 
Calabar.  This  day  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this 
land.  Grand  Egbo  came  down  the  river  in  his  state  canoe ; 
and  the  usual  ceremonies  having  been  gone  through  in  the 
town  palaver-house,  a  most  stringent  Egbo  law  was  enacted,  and 
forthwith  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  with  the  customary 
formalities,  forbidding  any  sacrifice  of  human  life  on  the  death 
of  any  individual  of  whatever  rank  or  station.  Having  per- 
formed their  duties  in  Duke  Town,  the  Egbo  party,  preceded  by 
twelve  Egbo  runners,  passed  the  mission  house,  to  repeat  the 
proclamation  at  Henshaw  Town.    The  party  consisted  of  about 
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twenty-five  or  thirty  gentlemen,  most  of  them  from  Creek 
Town — one  of  King  Eyo's  brothers  carrying  the  mace — who 
moved  on  in  a  stately  manner,  as  became  an  occasion  of  such 
importance/ 

The  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  in  Duke  Town  and  Creek 
Town  was  a  great  step  gained  in  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and 
showed  the  influence  which  the  missionaries  were  acquiring 
over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  Mr.  WaddeU  mentions  another 
advance  made  in  the  reformation  of  morals,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  In  one  of  his  letters  (dated  15th 
April  1850)  he  says :  *  I  married  Ahpo,  a  man  slave  of  King 
Eyo,  to  Odu,  a  woman  slave  of  Tom  Eyo.  They  are  both 
serving  at  the  mission  house,  and  having  lived  long  together,  I 
pressed  on  them  the  duty  of  sanctifying  their  connection  by 
regular  public  marriage.  It  is  six  months  since  I  first  proposed 
this  to  them ;  they  agreed  to  it,  and  their  masters  also  agreed 
to  it ;  but  wished  some  delay,  that  they  might  prove  themselves 
first,  and  fully  make  up  their  mind,  and  not  afterwards  bring 
discredit  on  themselves  and  the  mission.  I  was  glad  to  observe 
that  aU  parties  looked  on  it  as  a  very  sacred  thing.  It  came  off 
yesterday.  The  ceremony  was  short  and  simple,  and  public, 
and  created  much  interest.  A  certificate  was  made  out  and 
duly  signed  by  the  parties  and  myself,  and  witnessed  by  King 
Eyo  and  Mr.  Thomson.  This  is  the  first  regular  marriage  in 
this  country,  and  needed  aU  the  sanction  of  God's  day,  as  well 
as  of  God's  word,  to  give  it  due  weight  and  solemnity.  Unim- 
portant as  it  may  seem  where  universally  practised,  here  it  was 
an  event  of  much  consideration ;  and  while  favourably  regarded 
by  some,  was  disliked  and  ridiculed  by  others  as  an  innovation 
and  reflection  on  old  customs.  Marriage,  even  of  the  lowest 
kind,  is  rare  here,  and  confined  to  persons  of  some  note,  and 
serves  rather  as  the  public  recognition  of  the  union  of  two 
families,  than  of  two  persons.* 

Another  symptom  of  improvement  among  the  people,  was  a 
growing  desire  to  receive  education.    In  the  school  at  Duke 
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Town,  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  scholars  on 
the  list ;  and  the  ordinary  attendance  amounted  to  nearly  one 
hundred.  Young  and  old  were  associated  together  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school.  *  As  I  look  around  on  my  large  company 
of  scholars,'  says  Mr.  A.,  *  and  see  grown-up  men  toiling  away 
at  the  alphabet,  longing  to  be  able  to  read,  thirsting  for  know- 
ledge, I  sometimes  say  mentally, — ^Well,  it  is  interesting  and 
affecting,  yea,  a  glorious  sight,  to  see  those  darkened  minds 
welcoming  the  light,  those  enslaved  minds  struggling  to  be  free ! 
One  of  my  scholars  is  a  brother  of  King  Archibong,  apparently 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  most  humble,  diligent,  and  anxious 
for  instruction.' 

Step  by  step  inroads  were  made  by  the  missionaries  on  the 
sinful  practices  that  prevailed  throughout  the  coimtry.  Chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Waddell,  the  inhabitants  of  Creek 
Town  consented  to  abolish  the  weekly  market,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  held  upon  the  Sabbath.  This  was  an 
important  movement  in  the  right  direction.  '  To  celebrate  this 
auspicious  event,'  says  Mr.  Waddell,  *  we  made  a  great  dinner, 
and  invited  many, — King  Eyo  and  his  chief  men,  our  brother 
and  sister  missionaries  from  Duke  Town,  and  a  number  of  the 
ship  captains.  We  had  a  large  party,  and  improved  the  season, 
I  hope,  in  a  way  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  day  following 
we  made  a  feast  for  the  whole  school,  and  entertained  about  a 
himdred  scholars  at  dinner  in  the  school-house.  It  was  a  rare 
scene,  and  not  to  be  soon  forgotten,  being  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  here.' 

A  favourite  domestic  idol  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calabar  was 
Ekpenyong.  This  idol,  which  consisted  of  a  stick  surmounted 
by  a  human  skull,  adorned  with  feathers,  and  besmeared  with 
yellow  paint,  occupied  a  place  in  the  inner  room  of  every  house. 
It  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  natives,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  great  benefit  on  those  who  possessed  it.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Waddell,  King  Eyo  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
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Creek  Town  agreed  that  this  idol  should  be  cast  away  from 
every  house  at  the  approaching  Ndok,  or  biennial  purgation ; 
and  by  beat  of  Egbo  drum,  public  notice  was  given  beforehand 
to  aU  the  inhabitants  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  expel  the 
idol.  *  When  the  day  arrived/  observes  Mr.  WaddeU, '  our  fears 
on  the  subject  were  relieved.  Ekpenyong  and  Nabikim,  devils, 
ghosts,  and  all,  were  ordered  to  the  river ;  and  our  schoolboys 
boasted  how  they  had  carried  them  away  and  flung  them  into 
the  water ;  and  they  made  great  fun  of  them  floating  down  the 
stream,  or  lying  on  the  mud  banks.  Instead  of  sending  any 
of  them  home  as  specimens  of  Calabar  gods,  or  proofs  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  gospel,  which  might  have  been  misunderstood 
by  ignorant  people  in  both  countries,  I  preferred  that  they 
should  be  left  in  public  dishonour,  or  split  up  for  firewood  as 
the  only  thing  they  were  good  for.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgerley,  after  being 
four  years  in  Africa,  returned  to  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
their  health.  During  the  period  of  their  visit,  Mr.  Edgerley  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  resumed  his  labours  in  A£rica. 
The  station  which  he  occupied  was  Old  Town;  and  he  also 
extended  his  labours  to  Qua  Town  and  some  of  the  Qua  villages. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  were  under  the  rule  of  a  king, 
who  was  styled  Willie  Tom  Robins;  and  they  were  ignorant 
and  superstitious  in  a  high  degree.  Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  the  celebration  of  their  heathen  rites ;  and  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  murder  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Mr.  Edgerley 
mentions  that  they  worshipped  parrots.  '  A  woman,'  he  says, 
'  was  carrying  a  copper  rod  past  the  palaver-house,  on  which 
were  tied  some  parrot's  feathers  about  the  centre.  She  looked 
frightened ;  and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter.  My  boys  told 
me  that  she  was  praying  to  a  parrot  to  "  give  her  long  life,  and 
not  to  let  her  be  sick."  To  aU  my  remarks  on  the  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  praying  to  parrots,  my  auditors  seemed 
incredulous,  and  aU  admitted  that  they  prayed  to  parrots.* 
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Willie  Tom  Eohins,  the  king  of  Old  Town,  was  a  cruel  and 
tyrannical  old  man,  much  addicted  to  intemperance  and  to 
impurity,  and  withal  most  devotedly  attached  to  the  super- 
stitious customs  of  the  country.  When  he  was  seized  with  the 
illness  which  terminated  in  his  death,  he  caused  his  sons,  and 
wives,  and  a  number  of  free  people  to  be  arrested  and  put 
into  chains,  under  the  impression  that  his  disease  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  amongst  them  practising  witchcraft  upon 
him.  After  his  death  scenes  of  a  most  distressing  and  revolting 
kind  took  place.  Several  of  his  sons  and  wives  were  put  to 
death  by  poison  or  by  strangling,  and  many  of  his  slaves  were 
butchered  in  the  most  savage  manner.  Such  conduct  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  outrageous  violation  of  the  Egbo  law  which  had 
been  passed,  prohibiting  the  killing  of  persons  as  sacrifices  for 
the  dead.  Intimation  of  these  proceedings  was  given  by  the 
missionaries  to  the  native  authorities,  both  at  Duke  Town  and 
Creek  Town,  and  a  demand  was  made  that  the  murderers 
should  be  brought  to  justice.  Though  an  Egbo  interdict  was 
laid  upon  the  town,  and  a  promise  given  that  the  authority  of 
the  law  would  be  maintained,  yet  no  active  measures  were 
adopted  with  the  view  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the 
guilty.  The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  shipping  resolved 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hand.  They  despatched  a 
boat  to  Fernando  Po  for  the  consul  and  a  man-of-war ;  and  in  a 
short  while  a  war  steamer,  with  the  acting-consul  on  board, 
arrived.  A  meeting  of  ship  captains  and  of  the  missionaries 
was  forthwith  summoned  by  the  consul  to  be  held  on  board  the 
queen's  ship ;  and  the  meeting  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  murders  which  had  been  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Old  Town,  on  the  occasion  of  Willie  Tom's  death,  a  proposal 
was  made  that  the  town  should  be  destroyed,  unless  the  persons 
implicated  in  these  murders  should  be  given  up.  To  this 
proposal  the  missionaries  strongly  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  more  than  the  consul  bad  a  right  to  do,  and  that  it 
would  be  punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.    What  they 
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proposed  was,  that  the  native  rulers  should  be  required  to 
execute  their  own  law,  that  they  should  blow  Egbo  on  the  men 
who  were  known  to  be  chiefly  guilty,  *  thereby  outlawing  or 
banishing  them  from  Calabar,  and  making  them  liable  to 
seizure  and  flogging,  or  death,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  when- 
ever found  within  its  borders/  King  Eyo  and  his  chiefs 
expressed  their  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  this  proposal  But 
the  ship  captains  insisted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  town ; 
and  the  consul  having  given  his  consent,  it  was  resolved — ^in 
the  face  of  protests  made  by  the  missionaries — that  the  town 
should  be  destroyed  If  within  two  days  the  guilty  persons 
were  not  delivered  up,  this  stem  resolution  was  to  be  carried  into 
efiect.  Mr.  Edgerley  did  everything  in  his  power  to  induce  the 
people  to  comply  with  the  demand  made  upon  them,  and  to 
save  the  town ;  but,  he  says, '  they  doggedly  refused  to  do  so.* 
The  days  of  grace  having  expired,  shot  and  shell  were  first 
thrown  into  the  town,  after  which  a  party  of  marines  and 
Kroomen,  being  landed,  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  It 
was  so  far  fortunate  that  no  lives  were  lost,  as  the  people  fled 
to  the  bush ;  nor  was  there  much  valuable  property  destroyed, 
as  the  people  had  time  to  remove  their  goods. 

A  most  ungenerous  and  unjustifiable  attempt  was  made  by 
some  who  were  hostile  to  the  mission  to  throw  blame  upon  the 
missionaries,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Old  Town,  as 
if  they  had  been  instrumental  in  "bringing  about  this  disastrous 
event.  'The  imputation  of  such  a  crime  to  us,'  says  Mr. 
Waddell, '  was  ridiculous,  as  well  as  injurious  and  untrue.  We 
were  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  bound  and  disposed  to 
promote  peace  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  between  man 
and  God ;  and  we  neither  threatened  the  natives  with  "  men-of- 
war,"  nor,  without  proper  and  public  cause,  went  to  them  when 
they  came  up  our  river.  The  Creek  Town  people,  at  least, 
knew  well  that  we  never  sought  such  aid  in  our  Lord's  work, 
and  were  deeply  aflBicted  by  the  punishment  of  Old  Town.*  .  .  . 
*  We  were  aU  of  one  mind,  that  our  gospel  work  could  never  be 
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carried  on  in  league  with  the  embodiment  of  foreign  power, 
and,  in  fact,  would  be  ruined,  if  the  natives  should  suspect  that 
our  endeavours  at  reformation  were  a  snare  to  entangle  them  in 
promises,  to  be  enforced  by  the  thunder  of  war-guns/ 

Mr.  Waddell's  health  having  given  way,  and  his  medical 
advisers  having  recommended  a  visit  to  his  native  country  as 
the  best  means  of  restoring  his  exhausted  strength,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  remained  in  this 
country  till  the  spring  of  1854.  During  the  period  of  his  visit, 
he  was  usefully  employed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
mission.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions,  held  on  the  6th  September  1853,  they  took  into  con- 
sideration a  letter  by  Mr.  Waddell,  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
extending  the  mission  at  Old  Calabar,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
raise  an  extra  sum  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  '  agreed  to  state 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  mission 
at  Old  Calabar  should  be  extended ;  that,  for  various  reasons,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  this  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and 
that,  with  this  view,  they  highly  approve  of  the  suggestion  now 
made  by  Mr.  Waddell,  that  measures  be  taken  to  raise  the 
extra  sum  of  £2000.'  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
now  stated,  Mr.  Waddell  succeeded,  before  he  left  this  coimtry, 
in  raising  the  sum  of  £3500. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1853,  the  ordinance  of  christian 
baptism  was  publicly  administered  by  Mr.  Goldie,  in  the  king's 
yard  at  Creek  Town,  to  Esien  Esien  Ukpabio,  the  first-fruit  of 
the  Calabar  mission;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
Young  Eyo  Honesty,  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  was  publicly 
baptized.  Mr.  Goldie,  by  whom  the  ordinance  was  admini- 
stered, writing  concerning  Young  Eyo,  says :  '  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  he  made  application  to  be  baptized;  but,  after 
attending  for  a  short  time  to  receive  instruction  preparatory  to 
his  admission,  he  withdrew,  not,  I  think,  on  accoimt  of  the 
opposition  he  met  with  from  his  family,  but  because  he  con- 
ceived I  was  making  greater  demands  upon  him,  as  to  the 
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renunciation  of  the  old  customs  of  the  country,  than  the  word 
of  God  warranted.  After  his  marriage  he  again  came  forward, 
and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  opposition  his  family  could  offer, 
stood  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  made  the  consecration  of  himself 
to  the  Lord,  He  and  Esien  Esien  Ukpabio  then  sat  down  with 
us  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  joined  with  us  in  the  sacred  rite  of 
the  Supper,  which  we  observed  on  parting  for  a  season.' 

Fruits  of  the  mission  began  also  to  be  gathered  in  about  the 
same  time,  both  at  Duke  Town  and  Old  Town.     On  the  last 
Sabbath  of  October   1853,  Mr.  Anderson  baptized  a  female 
convert  at  Duke  Town,  who  received  the  name  of  Mary  Taylor 
Anderson ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  he  baptized  another 
female  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Anderson.    This  latter  was  a 
sister  of  Ukpabio,  the  first  convert.    Befernng  to  these  two 
females,  Mr.  Anderson  says:  *We  had  the  comfort  of  seeing 
both  of  them  partaking,  with  hearts  evidently  impressed,  along 
with  us,  of  the  memorials  of  our  Lord's  broken  body  and  shed 
blood.     Considering  the  perils  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in 
this  dark  land,  while  we  rejoice  over  them,  we  do  so  with 
trembling.'    In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Edgerley 
baptized  at  Old  Town  a  young  man,  named  Edungikan,  who 
had  been  a  resident  on  the  mission  premises  for  a  year  and  a 
half.    This  person  received  the  name  of  Thomas  Edgerley.    The 
fallow  ground  was  thus  in  the  act  of  being  broken  up ;  and  it 
was  encouraging  to  the  missionaries  that  fruit  was  b^ioning 
to  be  reaped  at  all  the  stations. 

Additional  converts  were  made  during  the  year  1854.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  ten  persons  were  baptized 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  On  Sabbath  the  9th  of  April,  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  at  Creek  Town.  On  that 
occasion  six  native  youths  sat  down,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Mr.  Anderson,  giving  an  account  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  ordinance,  says :  *  Including  some  from  Duke 
Town,  and  some  from  Old  Town,  twenty-two  communicants 
united  in  showing  forth  the  death  of  the  Lord  in  the  presence 
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of  a  large  number  of  deeply  interested  spectators.  It  was  to 
myself — I  think  I  may  say  to  all  of  us — a  season  of  refreshing. 
We  found  the  "  commimion  of  saints  "  to  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Mr.  Thomson  delivered  the  concluding  address  in 
the  Calabar  language.  I  was  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Thomson, 
that  other  young  men  at  Creek  Town,  among  whom  is  King 
Eyo's  second  son,  are  very  anxious  to  be  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.' 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  Mr.  Waddell  resimied 
his  labours  at  Creek  Town  with  renovated  healtL  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  he  baptized  three 
converts.  One  of  these  was  Eshen  Eyo  Honesty,  second  son  of 
King  Eyo. 

When  a  christian  church  began  to  be  formed  at  Calabar, 
there  was  one  subject,  with  regard  to  which  the  minds  of  the 
missionaries  were  not  a  little  perplexed — ^this  was  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Slavery  exists  in  Calabar  in  a  form  different  from 
that  in  which  it  formerly  existed  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and  in  which  it  exists  in  America  at  present  (1864);  and  the 
difiGiculties  of  the  missionaries  arose  from  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  it  existed.  Before  stating  the  deliverance  which  was 
given  upon  this  subject  by  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  finally 
by  the  Synod  itself,  it  will  be  proper  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  readers,  the  kind  of  slavery  which  existed  at 
Calabar.  From  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Goldie  on  this  subject, 
I  quote  the  following  sentences :  '  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Calabar  population  is  in  a  state  of  slavery,  according  to  our 
sense  of  the  term.  Indeed,  no  free  labouring  population  exists. 
All  are  either  slaves  or  slaveholders,  and  many  are  both.  A 
slave,  as  soon  as  he  can  scrape  together  as  much  money  as  will 
suffice,  in  order  to  give  himself  consequence,  will  purchase  a 
slave,  and  may  become  as  large  a  slaveholder  as  his  master. 
The  free  men  will  not,  I  should  suppose,  be  more  than  one  to 
twenty  of  the  slaves.  From  this  great  disproportion  of  the 
classes,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  little  difference,  in  many 
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respects,  between  the  condition  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  see- 
ing the  masters  have  not  that  power  in  their  hands  to  support 
the  system  which  the  planters  in  our  West  India  colonies  had, 
or  which  was  possessed  by  the  American  slaveholding  stat^/  .  .  . 
'Every  owner  possesses  absolute  power  over  his  people.  To 
this  power  there  is  no  check ;  he  may  dispose  of  them  at  his 
pleasure.  Moreover,  the  law  not  only  make^  no  provision  for 
manumission  in  any  way,  but  does  not  even  admit  of  it.  A 
man  may  become  wealthier  than  his  master,  and  in  reality  as 
independent  of  his  master,  as  his  master  is  of  him;  but  he 
cannot  purchase  his  own  freedom,  nor  can  his  master  confer  it 
on  him, — ^he  continues  a  slave  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Once  a 
slave,  he  is  thus,  in  law,  a  slave  irredeemably.  This  is  the  legal 
theory ;  but  in  practice  it  is  much  modified.  For  instance,  a 
slave  may  change  his  master,  should  he  wish  to  do  so,  by  going 
to  the  house  of  a  chief,  and  as  he  presents  himself  before  him, 
tearing  the  cloth  that  he  wears.  On  this  ceremony  being  per- 
formed* if  I  recollect  right,  the  chief  considers  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  purchase  the  slave  who  thus  seeks  refuge  with  him. 
Or  a  slave  may  take  sanctuary  with  Ndem  Efik,  a  sort  of 
tutelary  deity  of  the  country ;  and  on  his  doing  so,  he  belongs 
henceforth  to  this  object  of  worship,  in  fact  to  its  priest,  who 
is  styled  Aubong  Efic.  It  is,  moreover,  considered  disreputable 
to  sell  a  slave  except  for  misconduct.  I  am  not  aware  that 
slaves  are  ever  sold  out  of  the  country,  except  for  crime.  A 
slave  bom  in  the  country  is  styled,  in  common  language,  half 
free,  and  is  entitled  to  certain  privileges.  He  cannot  be  sold 
out  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  death  of  both  his  parents,  he  is 
permitted  to  purchase  Egbo,  thus  placing  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Egbo  law,  which  serves  as  a  check  on  the  power 
of  the  master,  and  confers  upon  the  slave,  so  far,  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Again,  when  the  individual  who  has  purchased  a 
slave  dies,  the  authority  of  his  successor  is  but  slightly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  slave ;  and  in  the  case  of  children,  who  are  of 
themselves  unable  to  enforce  it,  or  give  protection  to  the  slave, 
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it  is  frequently  thrown  off  altogether.  The  slave  finds  this  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  his  condition  is  not  thereby  bene- 
fited. He  does  not  become  free,  but  attaches  himself  as  a  slave 
to  some  great  man  who  is  able  to  protect  him ;  and  notwith- 
standing such  protection,  those  strays  were  most  frequently 
selected  for  sacrifice,  when  victims  were  required.* 

The  quotations  now  made,  show  that  slavery  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  iGramework  of  society,  as  it  exists  in  Calabar. 
It  appears  that,  in  many  instances,  the  slaves  themselves  are 
as  large  slaveholders  as  their  masters ;  and  that  though  a  slave 
may  become  wealthy,  he  can  neither  purchase  his  own  freedom, 
nor  can  his  master  confer  it  on  him.  Being  once  a  slave,  he 
continues  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  slave  irredeemably.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  question  which  the  missionaries  were  ceJled 
upon  to  answer,  was.  Whether  persons  holding  property  in 
slaves  ought  to  be  received  into  the  commimion  of  the  church, 
or  not  ?  This  question  they  were  disposed,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  society  there,  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
on  getting  from  the  applicants  a  special  declaration.  Though 
the  Synod  in  Scotland  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  passed  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  slavery  in  America,  and  declaring  their 
determination  not  to  hold  fellowship  with  churches  that  con- 
nived at  slavery,  yet  the  missionaries  did  not  consider  these 
resolutions  as  at  all  applicable  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
Calabar.  Among  the  first  converts  who  were  baptized,  there 
were  three  who  were  slaveholders.  The  following  was  the 
declaration  which  they  were  required  to  sign  :  *  Believing 
that  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free  in  Christ 
Jesus,  I  hereby  promise,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Grod  who 
rules  all  things,  that  I  shall  give  all  my  servants  what  is  just 
and  equal  for  their  work;  that  I  shall  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  seroaTUs,  not  as  property;  that  I  shall  permit  and 
encourage  them  to  attend  on  such  means  of  religious  instruction 
as  the  church  may  be  able  to  afford  them ;  that  I  shall  on  no 
account  maim  them,  pull  out  their  teeth,  or  cut  off  their  ears, 
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or  allow  any  others  to  do  snoh  things  unto  them ;  that  I  shall 
never  adl  any  of  them  except  incoirigible  offenders,  whose  lives 
would  be  endangered  by  their  remaining  in  Old  Calabar;  and 
that  I  shall  ever  act  toward  them  as  in  the  sight  of  my  gieat 
Master  in  heaven,  who,  I  know,  shall  render  to  eveiy  man 
according  to  his  works.  It  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to 
act  towards  my  inferiors  and  equals  on  the  prindiple  embodied 
by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  golden  rule.' 

A  communication  from  the  missionaries  in  Calabar,  brought 
this  subject  imder  the  notice  of  the  mission  committee  in  Scot- 
land. The  committee  prepared  a  report  on  the  subject,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Synod,  at  their  meeting 
in  the  month  of  May  1855.  In  this  report,  which  was  drawn 
up  with  great  care  and  with  much  judgment,  the  committee 
expressed  themselves  favourable  to  the  admission,  on  certain 
conditions,  of  persons  who  owned  slaves  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  they 
prepared  a  declaration  similar  to  the  one  now  quoted,  to  be 
signed  by  all  persons  holding  slaves,  previous  to  their  admission. 

The  Synod,  after  considering  the  report  of  the  committee, 
imanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution :  '  In  respect  that 
the  answer  of  the  committee  on  foreign  missions  expresses  an 
opinion,  designed  to  carty  out  in  their  spirit  tiie  previous  re- 
solutions and  instructions  of  the  Synod,  which  has  always 
condemned  the  system  of  slavery,  and  repudiated  fellowship 
with  slaveholders ;  in  respect  that  the  declaration  emitted  by 
the  committee  to  be  subscribed  or  adhered  to,  if  sanctioned  by 
the  Synod,  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  the  church  at 
Calabar,  distinctly  specifies,  that  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  "  slaveholdingj"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression, 
is  renounced,  and  those  formerly  held  by  the  parties  as  slaves 
are  henceforth  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  servants,  imder 
the  law  of  kindness  and  equity  which  the  gospel  prescribes ;  in 
respect,  also,  that  the  said  declaration  provides,  that  the  nominal 
« connection  which  for  a  time  may  still  subsist  between  entrants 
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into  the  church  and  slaveiy,  Ls  only  tolerated  because  it  is 
altogether  unavoidable ;  that  it  implies^  whUe  it  continues,  no 
treatment  inconsistent  with  christian  law,  and  cannot  be  taken 
advantage  of  without  sin,  in  regard  to  mere  purposes  of  gain,  no 
sale  of  slaves  being  allowed,  except  in  commutation  of  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  those  guilty  of 
criminal  offences,  exposing  them  to  death  ;^  and  in  respect, 
further,  that  said  declaration  pledges  those  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  church  to  use  every  means  in  their  power, 
civil,  social,  and  religious,  for  effecting  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
and  carrying  out  the  principles  of  this  church  in  seeking  to  do 
away  with  slaveholding  on  the  part  of  all  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity;  the  Synod  approves  of  the  foresaid 
answer  of  committee,  and  agrees  that  the  declaration  for  the 
guidance  of  the  missionaries  in  the  admission  of  members  into 
the  church  in  Old  Calabar  shall  be  as  follows :  "  Believing  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  under  the  gospel 
there  is  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  bond  nor  free,  I  hereby,  as  a 
servant  of  CTirist,  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  God's  word, 
promise  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God,  my  divine  master,  that  I 
shall  regard  those  persons  placed  under  my  care,  and  formerly 
held  by  me  as  slaves,  as  servants,  not  as  property ;  that  I  shall 
give  them  what  is  just  and  equal  for  their  work ;  that  I  shall 
encourage  them  to  obtain  education  for  themselves  and  children, 
and  to  attend  on  such  means  of  religious  instruction  as  the 
church  may  be  able  to  afford  them ;  that  I  shall  dispose  of  none 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  gain ;  that  I  shall  do  so  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who,  being  chargeable  with  criminal  offences,  would  be 
liable  to  be  put  to  death  were  they  to  remain  in  Calabar,  and 
who  can  be  legally  banished  in  no  other  way;  that  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  secure  the  making  of  laws  to 

^  This  permiflsion  ia  granted  in  order  to  enable  the  masters  to  save  the 
lives  of  those  criminals  who  would  be  put  to  death  were  thej  to  remain  in 
Calabar,  and  who,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  can  be  banished  in 
no  other  way. 
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promote  personal  freedom ;  that  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  I 
shall  legally  set  free  all  those  under  my  care ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  I  shall  treat  them  with  kindness  and  equity,  it  being 
my  constant  aim  to  act  upon  the  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
C/hrist,  to  do  unto  others  as  I  should  wish  them  to  do  unto  me.'" 

This  resolution  which  the  Synod  adopted,  in  reference  to 
the  admission  of  slaveholders  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
in  Calabar,  is  characterized  by  solid  judgment,  and  by  its  just 
abhorrence  of  slavery  in  all  its  forms.  It  says,  that  if  eman- 
cipation were  legally  practicable  at  Calabar,  our  missionaries 
would  require  every  applicant  at  once  to  set  free  his  bondmen. 
But  as  that  cannot  yet  be  done,  it  directs  them  to  call  upon 
the  applicant  to  renounce  aU  claim  of  property  in  those  whom, 
before  his  conversion,  he  held  as  slaves,  engage  to  give  them 
wages,  to  treat  them  kindly,  do  what  he  can  to  get  laws  made 
that  will  promote  personal  freedom,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done, 
to  manumit,  by  a  legal  deed,  all  those  under  him.  It  proceeds  ou 
the  ground,  which  all  our  missionaries  testify  to  be  the  fact,  that 
converts  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  legally  remove 
the  great  evil  of  slavery ;  but  it  sets  them  to  dig  around  it,  and  it 
binds  them  to  continue  digging,  till  it  shall  fall  into  the  gulf 
which  they  have  made,  and  for  ever  disappear  from  human  sight 

During  the  year  1854,  Messrs.  Alexander  Sutherland  and 
John  Wylie  were  sent  out  to  Calabar  in  the  capacity  of  teachers. 
Mr.  Sutherland  had  the  charge  of  the  day  school  at  Duke  Town, 
imder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Anderson ;  and  Mr.  Wylie 
had  the  charge  of  the  school  at  Creek  Town,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Waddell.  The  labours  of  these  persons  in 
Calabar  were  of  short  duration.  Mr.  Sutherland's  constitution, 
which  was  never  very  vigorous,  began  to  give  way  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  country ;  and,  after  repeated  attacks  of  illness, 
he  died  at  Creek  Town  before  he  had  completed  the  second 
year  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Wylie  had  scarcely  been  two  years  in 
Calabar,  when  he  returned  home  to  his  native  countiy  in  bad 
health,  and  died  soon  after  his  return. 
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In  the  summer  of  1855,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldie,  who  had  been 
more  than  a  year  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  health, 
returned  to  Calabar ;  and  they  were  accompanied,  by  Miss  £. 
C.  Johnstone,  by  Miss  Margaret  Barty,  and  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Hewan,  surgeon.  Miss  Johnstone  had  been  a  teacher  in  the 
industrial  school  of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  and  went  out  to  assist 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Goldie,  in  teaching  the  females  of  Calabar. 
Miss  Barty  had  been  educated  at  the  Free  Church  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  was  designed  to  assist  Mrs.  Anderson 
in  her  labours  at  Duke  Town.  Mr.  Hewan  was  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  and,  through  the  assistance  of  friends  in  this  country, 
he  had  received  a  medical  education  to  fit  him  for  usefulness  in 
connection  with  the  mission  at  Calabar.  In  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Zerub  Baillie,  having  completed  his  course  of  study  at  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  having  received  at  the  same  time  a 
medical  education,  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  view  to  missionary  labour  in  Calabar.  The 
Broughton  Place  congregation,  Edinburgh,  adopted  him  as 
their  missionary.  His  fellow-students  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
excellences,  and  testified  their  approbation  of  his  self-devotion, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  donation  of  valuable  books,  and  witli 
a  pocket-case  of  surgical  instruments.  He  left  this  country  on 
the  24th  of  May  1856,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month 
he  arrived  at  Old  Calabar. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  successful  efTort  of 
Mr.  Waddell  in  raising  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  during  his 
visit  to  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  extended  missionary  operations 
in  Africa;  and  an  addition  having  been  made  to  the  staff  of 
missionary  labourers,  arrangements  were  made  for  occupying 
new  stations  in  connection  with  the  mission  at  Calabar.  After 
repeated  visits  made  to  Ikunetu,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  inhabitants  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldie,  and  Miss  Johnstone,  took  up  their 
abode  at  this  place,  and  commenced  a  new  station.  This  place 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  Cross  river,  about 
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twenty-five  miles  above  Creek  Town,  Mr.  Goldie,  describing 
liis  new  residence,  says :  '  Though  Ikunetu  is  but  a  few  hours' 
journey  from  Duke  Town,  it  waa  only  once  in  several  years  that 
curiosity  led  a  white  man  to  visit  our  secluded  village.  The 
canoe  of  the  native  is  the  only  craft  which  traverses  our  noble 
river^  and  the  wild  and  rather  mournful  chant  of  the  canoemen 
at  their  paddles,  the  only  sound  which,  with  the  inarticulate 
voices  of  the  forest,  breaks  its  solitudes.  One  day,  no  doubt, 
the  busy  hum  of  populous  cities  will  be  heard  along  the  banks 
of  this  great  highway  into  the  vast  interior ;  and  the  frequent 
steamer,  if  something  better  does  not  supersede  it,  will  be  seen 
breasting  its  stream.  The  appearance  of  the  country  here  is 
very  much  what  it  is  at  our  older  stations;  flat  along  the  couise 
of  the  river,  and  towards  the  interior  slightly  diversified  by 
imdulations  of  no  great  altitude.  At  this  distance  up  the  river 
the  mangrove  has  disappeared,  and  this  somewhat  changes  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetation,. for  the  mangrove  forms  the  great  bulk 
of  the  forest  towards  the  coast/ 

In  the  month  of  Jaly  1856,  Mr.  Goldie  commenced  the 
mission  at  Ikunetu.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  first  Sabbath  after 
liis  arrival,  he  held  a  meeting  for  divine  service  in  the  yard  of 
Afiong  Enyang,  the  chief  of  the  town.  From  fifty  to  sixty  were 
present,  including  young  and  old.  Mr.  Goldie  says :  *  I  began 
by  teaching  the  children  a  few  questions  from  our  little  cate- 
chism, as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  seniors  as  for  their  own 
sake,  aU  being  yet  equally  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  christian 
truth.  Having  explained  to  them  God's  desire  that  we  should 
sing  to  his  praise,  we  joined  in  singing  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn, 
though  the  people  could  not  unite  ^dth  us,  and,  after  prayer, 
addressed  them  from  John,  iii  16.'  A  similar  meeting  was  held 
in  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  which  it  was 
intimated  that  school  would  be  conunenced  on  Monday.  After 
some  time  had  elapsed,  a  place  of  worship  was  erected.  It  was 
a  rude  structure,  formed  of  native  materials,  and  thatched  with 
palm  leaves.    *  The  size  of  the  house,'  says  Mr.  Goldie, '  is  50 
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feet  by  20,  and  may  cost  altogether,  with  the  fittings  up,  from 
JE18  to  £20 — no  very  expensive  or  stately  building;  but  it  will 
serve  us  comfortably  in  the  meantime  for  both  church  and 
school-house,  and  we  are  veiy  glad  indeed  to  get  it  fit  for  occu- 
pancy/ 

Mr.  Goldie  invited  his  brother  missionaries  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  this  humble  sanctuary,  which  took  place  on  a 
week-day.  Addresses  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Messrs. 
Waddell  and  Baillie,  and  also  by  Mr.  Ooldie.  The  church  was 
more  than  crowded,  many  remaining  on  the  outside,  seeing  and 
hearing,  as  well  as  those  within.  The  people  listened  atten- 
tively, and  conducted  themselves  with  much  decorum.  In  a 
letter  written  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  church,  Mr.  Goldie 
says :  '  During  the  two  Sabbaths  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
opening,  the  church  has  been  well  attended  On  the  first  Sab- 
bath it  was  crowded,  all  the  leading  men  being  present — ^and  I 
was  pleased  to  see  their  wives  also — ^both  from  Bnmetu  and 
EkoL  Last  Sabbath,  though  the  church  was  pretty  well  filled, 
a  considerable  number  were  absent,  it  being  our  market,  which 
occurs  once  in  four  days,  and  is  held  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  town.  I  fear  it  ia  about  as  well  attended  when  it  falls  on 
Sabbatii  as  on  any  other  day.'  In  connection  with  the  churcli 
there  was  a  school,  taught  by  Miss  Johnstone,  the  attendance  at 
which  varied  with  the  season  of  the  year.  There  were  some- 
times upwards  of  a  hundred  scholars  present;  the  general 
attendance  was  from  sixty  to  eighty.  By  the  station  which 
was  thus  formed  at  Iktmetu,  a  new  inroad  was  made  upon  the 
territory  of  the  prince  of  darkness;  and  those  who  had  the 
honour  of  commencing  this  station,  were  sowing  the  seed  from 
which  a  glorious  harvest  would  afterwards  be  reaped. 

The  mission  at  Calabar  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  un- 
expected removal  of  Mr.  Edgerley,  who  died  at  Duke  Town  on 
the  28th  of  May  1867.  Mr.  Edgerley  was  for  several  years 
employed  as  a  teacher  and  catechist  in  connection  with  the 
mission  in  Jamaica.    When  the  African  mission  commenced  in 
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1846,  lie  was  one  of  the  little  band  that  accompanied  Mr. 
Waddell  to  Calabar.  During  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Scot- 
land, he  was  licensed,  as  has  ah^eady  been  noticed,  to  preach 
the  gospel  Besides  labouring  as  a  preacher,  he  had  the  charge 
of  the  printing-press  establishment  at  Calabar;  and  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  printing  a  dictionary 
of  the  Efik  language.  His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration. 
One  of  his  fellow-missionaries  says :  '  About  a  month  before  his 
death  he  was  seized  with  an  affection  in  the  head,  very  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  over-exertion  in  the  printing  office.  It 
began  as  a  common  cold,  but  soon  settled  in  the  front  of  the 
head  as  a  severe  pain.  This  was  subdued,  and  he  was  able  to 
walk  about  again.  Before  he  had  regained  strength,  however, 
he  was  seized  by  a  kind  of  low  bilious  fever,  and  being  weakened 
by  his  previous  sickness,  his  constitution  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  this  other  attack.  Under  it  he  gradually 
sunk,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  died.'  The  same 
brother,  describing  the  scene  at  his  funeral,  says:  'He  was 
buried  at  Creek  Town ;  and  in  going  down  from  his  house  at 
Duke  Town,  a  long  train  of  weeping  domestics  and  natives 
(chiefly  women)  followed  us  to  the  beach.  The  coffin  was  put 
in  one  boat,  which  was  towed  by  another.  The  mourners,  and 
those  who  attended  the  funeral,  followed  in  other  boats  behind. 
It  was  a  saddening  sight  to  see  this  little  procession  quietly 
wending  its  way  up  the  river,  with  the  deep  (almost  impene- 
trable) forest  on  each  side,  and  bearing  to  its  last  resting-place 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  first  who  brought  the  gospel  to  this 
dark  land.  When  the  funeral  arrived  at  Creek  Town,  the 
coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  church,  where  services  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  were  engaged  in,  a  part  being  taken  in  them 
by  all  the  missionaries.  The  body  was  then  taken  to  its  last 
lowly  resting-place,  beside  the  remains  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Jameson  and  Mr.  Sutherland.  When  the  hollow  sound  from 
the  open  grave  struck  the  ear,  as  dust  was  being  returned  to 
dust,  it  was  pleasing  to  look  beyond  the  grave  to  that  bright 
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and  happy  companj  around  the  throne,  who  have  been  re- 
deemed out  of  eveiy  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  and  of  which  company  those  who  lie  in  that  little 
burying-giound  doubtless  now  form  a  part.' 

In  the  month  of  February  1858,  Mr.  Alexander  Bobb,  who 
had  laboured  for  four  years  at  Groshen,  in  Jamaica,  joined  the 
mission  at  Calabar.  Mr.  Bobb  possessed  considerable  literary 
attainments,  and  he  was  sent  out '  for  the  important  purpose  of 
superintending  the  work  of  translation,  and  of  training  for 
public  usefulness  any  promising  young  men  that  might  be 
foimd  suitable  for  the  work  of  the  mission,'  Mr.  W.  C.  Thom- 
son, who  had  taught  for  four  years  at  Creek  Town,  and  who 
had  been  some  time  in  this  country  prosecuting  his  literary 
and  theological  studies,  returned  to  Calabar  the  same  year  as 
an  ordained  missionary.  It  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  that 
Mr.  Bobb  united  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  along  with 
the  little  flock  at  Creek  Town,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his 
arrival  '  This  was  an  interesting  day,'  he  says, '  in  this  dark 
land.  There  was  something,  indeed,  like  a  Sabbath — a  day 
of  rest  in  Creek  Town.  The  Sabbath  bell  was  rung  early  in 
the  morning.  A  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-house 
at  seven  o'clock.  About  fifty  were  present.  Mr.  WaddeU 
read  portions  of  the  word  of  God,  which  he  had  translated 
into  Efik;  there  was  a  prayer  in  English;  and  one  of  the 
young  men,  a  member  of  the  church,  prayed  in  the  native 
tongue  with  apparent  readiness  and  seriousness,  and  at  some 
length.  After  breakfast  the  bell  was  rung,  and  we  met  in  the 
church  for  the  classes  and  the  public  services.  There  are,  first, 
classes  for  old  and  young,  and  then  a  service  in  the  ordinary 
form,  conducted  chiefly  in  Efik.  After  the  service,  the  ladies 
go  among  the  females,  whom  Calabar  etiquette  keeps  confined 
in  their  houses.  About  three,  we  assemble  again  in  the  place 
of  worship,  where  an  hour  is  spent  in  classes,  and  afterwards  a 
public  service.  The  work  of  the  day  is  concluded  with  a  meet- 
ing in  the  evening.' 
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From  Creek  Town  Mr.  Bobb  ascended  the  river,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  newly-formed  station  at  Ikunetu.  Here  he  spent 
a  Sabbath  with  Mr.  Goldie,  and  worshipped  along  with  his 
infant  congregation.  All  the  services  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Goldie  in  Efik,  who  was  able  to  express  himself  fluently  in 
that  language.  Young  Eyo  was  present  with  a  number  of 
his  people,  who  had  come  from  one  of  bis  plantations,  at 
the  distance  of  several  zoiles,  for  the  purpose  of  a^nding 
worship. 

Mr.  William  Timson  was  sent  out  as  a  teacher  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  school  at  Greek  Town.  He  and  his  wife  arrived 
at  Calabar  in  April  1858.  Mrs.  Timson  survived  only  a  few 
months  after  their  arrrvai  After  having  given  birth  to  a  child, 
she  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  and 
expired  on  the  11th  of  September.  She  left  behind  her  the 
character  of  being  an  excellent  and  devoted  person.  In  the 
same  month,  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  had  only  recently  arrived  in 
the  country  along  with  her  husband,  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomson,  also 
died.  '  Never  regretting  that  she  had  left  home,  she  was  ever 
showing  in  conversation  her  love  to  the  cause  to  which  she  had 
devoted  her  life,  and  her  anxiety  to  be  useful  among  the  poor 
degraded  people.  Full  of  gentleness  and  sympathy,  yet  firm, 
she  seemed  well  fitted  to  gain  their  favour  and  esteem,  and 
thus  to  deal  kindly  and  faithfully  with  them.  But  her  career 
was  short.  Omniscience  saw  fit  to  shorten  it  Her  end  was 
peace.  She  died,  as  she  said  among  her  last  expressions, 
"thinking  of  Jesus."'  Another  member  of  the  missionaiy 
family  was  removed  by  death  during  the  same  month;  this 
was  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  who  had  been  usefully  employed  as 
a  carpenter  in  connection  with  the  mission.  He  was  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  and  a  man  of  colour,  and  was  one  of  the  little  band 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Waddell  a4}  the  commencement  of  the 
mission  in  1846.  Besides  being  useful  as  a  mechanic  in  erect- 
ing the  missionary  buildings  and  in  efTecting  the  necessary 
repairs,  he  laboured  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
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exerted  himself  otherwise  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Waddell's  health  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  withdraw  from  the  mission  and  return  to  his  native 
country,  that  there  he  might  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  bis  family, 
a  respite  from  those  toils  and  anxieties  inseparably  connected 

■ 

with  the  busy  life  which  he  had  led.  During  the  long  period  of 
twenty-eight  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  missionary  labour 
in  tropical  climates.  Sixteen  of  these  years  were  spent  by  him 
in  Jamaica,  and  twelve  in  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional visits  which  he  paid  to  Scotland.  His  fellow-missionaries 
received  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  the  intimation  of  his  retire- 
ment ;  and  they  recorded  in  the  following  minute  the  sincere 
respect  which  they  entertained  for  him,  and  the  high  sense 
which  they  had  of  the  valuable  service  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  his  Master  by  his  labours  at  Calabar :  '  MintUe 
of  Old  Ccdabar  Committee,  5th  May  1868. — On  receiving,  with 
deep  regret,  Mr.  WaddeU's  resignation  of  the  chair  of  committee, 
as  preparatory  to  his  leaving  the  mission,  the  conunittee  would 
desire  to  record  their  warm  esteem  for,  and  high  opinion  of, 
him  as  a  fellow-labourer,  and  of  his  services  in  the  Old  Calabar 
mission.  As  the  founder  of  the  mission,  his  name  will  ever 
be  permanently  associated  with  it ;  and  as  his  services  on  its 
behalf,  from  its  commencement,  have  been  unwearied,  and  at 
the  same  time  successful,  his  work  will,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
live  in  the  land,  and  future  generations  will  be  blessed  in  it. 
The  committee  would  also  foUow  him,  as  he  returns  to  seek  the 
Lord's  service  among  the  churches  at  home,  with  the  earnest 
prayer  that  his  path  may  be  made  straight  before  him,  and  that 
the  divine  blessing  may  ever  rest  upon  him  and  his  labours.' 

When  Mr,  Waddell  was  on  the  point  of  living  Calabar,  he 
was  both  surprised  and  gratified  when  the  people  at  Creek 
Town  requested  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  collection  which  they 
had  made  for  the  mission  treasury,  to  the  amount  of  £71.  This 
collection  they  had  made  whoUy  of  their  own  accord,  some 
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giving  palm  oil,  and  others  giving  brass  rods  to  buy  oiL  *  They 
said  they  were  thankful  to  God^  and' to  his  people,  for  sending 
the  gospel  to  them ;  and  they  could  not  let  Mr.  Waddell  leave 
them,  after  so  many  years  of  labour  for  their  good,  without 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  blessings  received,'  The  sending 
of  this  donation  to  the  mission  fund  by  the  inhabitants  of  Creek 
Town,  was  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  gospel  had  not  been 
preached  to  them  in  vain. 

The  parting  scene  between  Mr.  Waddell  and  these  children 
of  Africa  was  an  affecting  one.  He  was  followed  to  the  boat 
by  a  goodly  company  of  them,  especially  of  the  young,  '  who,* 
he  says,  '  were  all  very  sad,  and  some  could  not  restrain  their 
loud  weeping.'  He  himself  experienced  an  emotion  of  the 
keenest  sorrow  in  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  closely  connected,  and  over  whose  spiritual  interest 
he  had  watched  for  so  many  years.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  feelings  on  the  occasion :  '  We  felt  much,  more 
than  we  could  then,  or  can  now  express,  as  the  boat  shoved  off 
from  the  beach,  and  we  left  behind  that  sorrowing  company, 
crowding  the  bank  in  the  dark,  whom  we  regarded  as  our 
children  in  the  Lord.  Yet  we  had  a  joy  that  the  world  knows 
not  of  in  such  circumstances — the  jojrful  hope  of  meeting  them 
again  in  the  country  of  God,  where  are  no  separations  and 
sorrows.'  He  adds :  '  Farewell,  Calabar ! — We  leave  you  without 
shame  for  the  past,  and  without  fear  for  the  future.  We  thank 
God  that  He  counted  us  worthy  to  send  us  with  his  gospel 
here,  and  that  He  sent  us  not  in  vain.  To  his  name  be  the 
glory.  "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light;  and  to  them  who  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  a  heavenly  light  has  sprung  up."  The  work  of  God, 
begun  in  Calabar,  will  go  on  increasing,  widening,  deepening, 
and  strengthening  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  till 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  when  the  Bedeemer  shall 
thence  have  gathered  thousands  and  millions  of  gems  into  his 
mediatorial  crown.' 
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No  presbytery  had  as  yet  been  formed  in  connection  with 
the  mission  at  Calabar.  Hitherto  the  missionaries  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  once  a  month,  as  a  committee,  to  consult 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  mission.  But  the  nupiber  of  the 
stations  being  now  increased,  and  there  being  regularly  consti- 
tuted congregations  formed  at  two  of  the  stations,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  missionaries  to  form  themselves  into  a  pres- 
bytery, that  the  business  of  the  mission  might  be  conducted 
according  to  due  scriptural  order.  This  important  step  was 
taken  by  them  at  a  meeting  held  at  Duke  Town  on  the  1st  of 
September  1858.  They  constituted  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, under  the  designation  of  the  presbytery  of  BisSik;  and 
they  agreed  to  adopt,  as  their  subordinate  standard,  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, The  following  were  the  members  of  presbytery : 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Goldie,  Bobb,  Baillie,  and  Thomson,  mini- 
sters ;  together  with  Mr.  Archibald  Hewan,  elder,  from  Duke 
Town,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  elder,  from  Creek  Town. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  present  at 
the  formation  of  the  presbytery. 

'  It  was  resolved,  that  the  standing  rules  of  the  late  com- 
mittee regarding  the  transmission  of  minutes  of  business  to  the 
Mission  Board,  regarding  the  occupation  of  the  printing  press, 
and  regarding  the  registering  of  persons  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  the  agents  of  the  mission,  shall  be  observed  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Biafra,  as  they  have  been  observed  hitherto  by  the  late 
committee;  that  all  British  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
church,  who  redeem  any  parties  from  slavery,  shall  be  required 
to  conform  to  said  last  rules ;  and  that  ministers  and  elders  be 
enjoined  to  see  that  this  be  attended  to  by  all  under  their  care 
whom  it  may  concern.' 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Waddell  from  Calabar,  Mr.  Goldie 
took  charge  of  the  station  at  Creek  Town,  and  Ids  place  at 
Ikunetu  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomson.  A  new  station  in  con- 
nection with  the  mission  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
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by  Mr.  Baillie,  at  Ikorofiong.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  Cross 
river,  about  twenty  miles  above  Ikunetu,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palm  oil  markets.  This  was  deemed  an  important  station  to 
occupy,  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  afforded  of  holdiig 
communication,  through  the  Ibibio  and  Ibo  countries,  with 
Bonny  and  the  region  watered  by  the  Niger,  the  intervening 
districts  being  populous  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of  Ikoio- 
iiong  showed  a  great  desire  to  have  a  missionary  settled 
amongst  them.  They  not  only  gave  ground  on  which  to  erect 
a  mission  house,  but  they  cheerfully  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
erecting  the  house.  '  For  this  work,'  says  Mr.  Baillie,  '  I  have 
employed  people  in  the  town,  who  bring  from  the  forest  the 
wood  and  posts  that  are  necessary.  They  also  make  the  roof, 
walls,  etc.,  and  do  other  necessary  work.  Of  course,  in  erecting 
the  house,  I  am  obliged  to  reside  a  good  deal  at  Ikorofiong. 
When  there,  I  live  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  is 
very  kind  in  his  own  odd  way.  I  am  getting  accustomed  to  it 
now,  although  at  first,  I  must  say,  I  felt  it  a  little  strange. 
There  was  no  white  person  near  me.  I  was  in  the  house  of  an 
African  chief.  My  speaking  I  had  to  do  entirely  in  the  Efilf 
tongue.  Even  then,  however,  I  felt  no  little  comfort  from  the 
thought,  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  was  there  also,  watching  over  and  protecting  me, 
and  that  He  was  as  easily  accessible  there  as  in  our  own  favotired 
isle.'  After  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Baillie  thus  \mtes  : 
*  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year  I  commenced  to  hold  regular 
Sabbath  meetings  in  the  town,  and  they  have  been  generaDy 
well  attended,  considering  how  many  are  at  their  farms.  In 
the  forenoon  I  usuallji  have  a  meeting  in  the  town  proper,  and 
in  the  afternoon  in  a  large  village  quite  near  it,  where  they 
manufacture  earthenware,  cloth,  etc.  etc.  Occasionally,  also,  I 
pay  a  visit  to  some  near  plantation,  where  I  get  the  people 
collected,  and  say  a  few  words  to  them.'  At  a  later  period, 
Mr.  Baillie  expresses  the  comfort  which  he  experienced  in  his 
new  abode,  and  coi^atulates  himself  on  the  opportunity  that 
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was  afforded  him  of  doing  good.  '  1  am  happy  to  inform  you/ 
he  says,  *  that  I  am  writing  this  sitting  in  my  own  house  here. 
It  promises  to  be  a  very  pleasant,  comfortable  home.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  cost  a  third  of  the  expense  connected  with  the 
getting  up  and  sending  out  of  the  ordinaiy  frame  houses ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  more  comfortable.  The  rooms  are 
larger  and  more  airy,  a  point  of  considerable  impodance  here. 
The  natives,  when  coming  about,  seem  quite  pleased  with  it, 
and  pass  all  kinds  of  eulogiums  upon  it.  I  hope  that  the  Lord 
may  be  with  those  who  dwell  in  it,  and  that  it  may  be  a  centre 
of  life  and  light  to  those  around  who  are  still  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  deatL  We  have  now  a  great  many  of  the 
people  in  town ;  and  for  a  few  days  past  they  have  been  keep- 
ing the  "  Usara,"  a  kind  of  feast  of  ingathering.  They  all 
come  in  from  their  various  farms,  clean  the  gra^  away  from 
the  streets,  invite  their  friends  to  feast  with  them,  at  which 
time  they  jSrst  partake  of  the  new  food.  They  never  omit  to 
set  aside  some  for  their  fathers  who  are  gone,  and  also  to  Qod 
the  giver.  During  the  time  of  it,  I  have  been  going  about  a 
good  deal  amongst  them,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  have  en- 
deavoured to  direct  their  attention  to  Him  from  whom  food 
and  every  other  blessing  comes;  and,  with  regard  to  their 
offerings,  have  told  them  that  God  desires  not  such ;  that  ''  the 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart  He  will  not  despise."  May  the  Lord  break  their  hearts 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  He  may  bind  them  up  again.' 

After  labouring  for  a  short  period  at  Ikorofiong,  Mr.  Baillie's 
health  began  to  give  way ;  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  post  for  a  season  and  returning  to  Britain,  with  the 
view  of  recruiting  his  strength.  During  his  absence,  Mr. 
Thomson,  who  was  stationed  at  Ikunetu,  supplied  his  place,  by 
paying  occasional  visits  to  Ikorofiong. 

In  the  month  of  December  1858,  King  Eyo  Honesty  of 
Creek  Town  died ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  great  excite- 
ment among  the  people  took  place.     Fears  were  entertained 
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lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  honour  to  the  deceased  by 
offering  up  human  sacrifices,  as  had  previously  been  the  case  at 
the  death  of  former  kings.  The  people  took  up  arms,  and  com- 
pelled their  chiefs  to  bind  themselves  in  a  covenant  of  blood 
that  no  such  atrocities  would  be  committed.  It  shows  the 
influence  which  the  gospel  had  already  acquired  in  Calabar, 
that  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  was  shed  at  the  death  of  King 
Eyo.  This  person  had  proved  himself  a  steady  friend  to  the 
missionaries;  and  though  he  gave  no  evidence  of  having  felt 
upon  his  heart  the  power  of  the  gospel,  yet  he  had  given  every 
encouragement  to  the  missionaries  in  prosecuting  their  labours 
among  the  people.  The  following  honourable  character  has 
been  given  of  him  by  Mr,  Goldie :  '  King  Eyo  was  truly  an 
eminent  man.  He  was  much  in  advance  of  his  countiymen, 
and  was  constantly  labouring  to  drag  them  on  after  him  in  for- 
saking the  old  heathemsh  customs,  which  were  so  destructi^'e 
of  the  wellbeing  of  the  land,  and  in  adopting  those  changes 
which  he  saw  were  necessary  to  its  advancement.  He  stood 
alone ;  no  one  entered  heartily  into  his  views ;  every  step  taken 
in  advance  was  taken  reluctantly.  But  for  this,  he  would  have 
gone  much  farther  than  he  did,  and  completely  changed  the 
state  of  Calabar.  As  to  the  great  matters  of  religion,  there  was 
no  more  regular  attendant  on  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  time,  he  gave  himself  heartily  to  act  as 
interpreter.  He  knew  the  gospel,  and  did  many  things  gladly. 
So  far  he  felt  the  power  of  the  truth ;  but  there  were  entangle- 
ments which  kept  him  from  following  the  Lord  with  a  perfect 
heart.' 

Young  Eyo  succeeded  to  the  government  at  Creek  Town 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  King  Eyo  m.  His  reign  was  a  short  and  a  melancholy  one. 
He  sadly  disappointed  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  him. 
At  one  period  he  gave  indication  of  having  the  fear  of  God  in 
him,  and  had  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  christian 
church.    But  he  speedily  made  a  shipwreck  of  his  faith :  he 
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renounced  his  connection  with  the  church ;  addicted  himself  to 
the  most  degrading  vices;  and,  after  a  reign  of  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  died  the  victim  of  his  own  licentiousness. 

John  Archibong  was  chosen  king  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Duke  Town  in  March  1859,  and  his  coronation  took  place  a  few 
months  afterwards,  with  great  solemnity.  He  assumed  the  style 
and  title  of  King  Archibong  ii.,  and  signalized  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  by  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  market  wiikin 
the  town.     This  was  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Baillie*s  health  having  improved  by  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land, he  retiUDed  to  the  scene  of  his  labour  in  the  summer  of 
1860.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Baillie. 
Dr.  Hewan  also  was  under  the  necessity  of  visiting  Scotland 
for  the  sake  of  his  health ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Calabar,  in 
the  same  season,  he  too  brought  a  partner  and  fellow-labourer 
with  him.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  a  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Andrew  Elliot  of  Ford. 

Mr.  (roldie,  after  a  term  of  five  years'  residence  in  Old 
Calabar,  revisited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1860,  for  the  sake 
of  recruiting  his  strength.  During  his  sojourn  in  this  country, 
he  was  busily  employed  in  superintending  the  printing  of  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Efik  language.  The 
National  Bible  Society  for  Scotland  readily  undertook  to  defray 
the  expense  of  printing,  stereotyping,  and  binding  the  first 
edition  of  this  translation.  Mr.  Goldie  also  prepared  and  super- 
intended the  printing  of  an  Efik  dictionary.  '  By  thus  making 
good,'  says  Mr.  Goldie,  *  what  we  have  gained  in  this  deptirt- 
ment  of  mission  labour,  those  who  come  after  will  be  saved  a 
tedious  preliminary  duty,  which  the  first  entrants  into  the  field 
had  necessarily  to  encounter,  and,  getting  at  the  language  at 
once,  will  be  much  sooner  able  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
people  in  their  own  tongue.'  Mr.  Bobb  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  translating  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
he  had  completed  the  first  scroll  of  a  version  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  when  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  sickness.    Dur- 
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ing  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  this  country  iu  1862,  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  he  superintended  the  printing  of  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labour  in 
the  end  of  the  year  now  mentioned,  he  took  with  him  copies  in 
Efik  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  the  Efik 
and  English  dictionary,  of  a  compendium  of  the  dictionary,  of 
a  hymn -book,' and  of  several  tracts.  By  these  means  the  good 
seed  was  sown  amongst  the  d^raded  population  of  Calabar ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  spring 
up,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  produce  a  fair  and  an  abundant 
harvest. 

The  hands  of  the  brethren  in  Calabar  were  strengthened  by 
an  additional  labourer  being  sent  to  them.  This  was  Mr.  John 
Baillie,  brother  of  Zerub,  the  missionary  at  Ikorofiong.  Ue 
was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  Eose  Street 
church,  on  the  11th  of  June  1861,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  25th  of  that  month.  On  reaching  Calabar,  he  joined  his 
brother  at  Ikorofiong,  where  he  was  directed  to  remain  until  he 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  Ikorofiong  vas 
situated,  highly  delighted  him ;  and  the  feelings  with  which  he 
entered  on  his  labours  were  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  In  a 
letter  written  by  him  immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  says : 
'  On  reaching  the  mission  station,  and  looking  around,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  which  lay 
before  me.  Looking  half  way  down  the  hill,  you  see  the  town, 
with  the  tops  of  the  houses  peeping  out  from  amongst  the 
palm-trees.  At  the  bottom  is  the  river,  a  large  and  lordly 
stream,  stretching  away  before  you  for  about  ten  miles,  tiU  it  is 
lost  among  the  forest  and  palm-trees.  Away  on  the  other  side, 
is  spread  out  before  you  a  beautiful  undulating  country,  many 
parts  of  which  seem  to  be  \mder  cultivation ;  and  when  the  day 
is  clear,  in  the  far  distance  your  view  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains.' 

The  novel  scene  that  presented  itself  on  the  first  Sabbath 
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that  he  spent  in  his  new  habitation,  is  thus  described  by  him : 
'  On  Sabbath  forenoon  we  heard  that  Egbo  was  stUl  out,  so  we 
feared  that  we  would  have  but  a  small  congregation ;  but  on 
going  round  the  various  yards,  which  we  do  to  collect  the 
people  to  church,  we  found  in  one  of  them  two  Ibibio  chiefs, 
with  their  retainers,  along  with  several  of  the  town  gentlemen, 
met  to  settle  some  palaver.  My  brother  advised  them  to  leave 
the  palaver  in  the  meantime,  and  come  with  him  to  the 
cburch.  They  very  good-naturedly  did  so.  So  we  marched 
away  through  the  street  with  an  excellent  congregation  in 
our  rear.  When  we  were  met,  the  assemblage  presented 
rather  a  strange  appearance.  On  my  brother's  right  hand 
was  seated  the  principal  lady  of  the  town,  in  her  native  dress, 
that  is,  with  almost  no  dress  at  all, — a  person  weighing,  at  any 
rate,  not  less  than  twenty  stones ;  on  her  right  hand  were  the 
Ibibio  chiefs,  with  several  of  the  town  gentlemen ;  and  round 
about  were  seated  their  retainers, — earnest,  active-looking,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  In  the  centre  was  a  fire,  beside  which  sat 
two  prisoners  in  chains ;  and,  in  evident  expectation  of  some 
crumbs  falling  from  such  a  collection  of  people,  were  moving 
about  a  number  of  chickens  and  a  goat.  The  whole  congrega- 
tion numbered  about  sixty.  It  was  very  pleasing  to  see  the 
earnestness  with  which  every  one  seemed  to  listen  to  what  was 
said.  It  was  the  first  time  that  many  of  them  had  heard  the 
gospel,  and  they  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  strange  things  that 
greeted  their  ears.  We  have  strangers  in  our  meetings  every 
Sabbath,  and  often  from  far  distant  tribes.  Oh !  may  it  be  that 
the  seed  thus  sown  may  take  root  in  many  a  heart, — that  the 
handful  of  com  thus  scattered  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
may  yet  bring  forth  fruit,  and  shake  like  Lebanon.' 

Mr.  Baillie  was  not  destined  to  labour  long  in  the  mis- 
sionary field.  He  had  laboured  only  a  short  period  when  his 
body  was  exhausted  with  repeated  attacks  of  fever.  As  the 
only  hope  of  preserving  life,  he  returned,  by  medical  advice, 
to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  1864.    But  his  frame  was 
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shattered  beyond  the  power  of  restoration.  His  native  air 
failed  to  do  him  any  good  He  expired  at  Edinburgh  about  a 
couple  of  months  after  his  return.  His  sim  went  down  while 
it  was  yet  day ;  and  his  early  death  was  mourned  as  a  severe 
loss  to  the  missionary  cause.  This  was  a  work  for  which,  he 
appears  to  have  been  pre-eminently  fitted,  both  by  the  natural 
talents  which  he  possessed,  and  by  the  graces  that  were  cod- 
ferred  upon  him.  The  following  character  given  of  him  by 
an  intimate  friend,  is  extracted  from  the  Missionary  Record  of 
August  1864:  *  By  nature  he  had  great  geniality  of  tempera- 
ment, which,  purified  and  ennobled  by  grace,  rendered  him  in 
every  respect  a  most  loveable  man.  His  buoyancy  and  exuher- 
rant  gaiety  of  spirit  made  him  the  life  of  every  company.  He 
had  excellent  abilities,  and  in  various  departments  of  study- 
particularly  the  natural  sciences,  to  which  his  tastes  strongly 
inclined — ^made  very  good  acquirements;  and  as  a  preacher 
he  was  most  acceptable,  through  his  clear  and  interesting,  and 
at  times  eloquent,  exhibitions  of  gospel  truth.  His  piety  was 
deep,  but  unobtrusive.  His  words  to  his  intimate  friends  now 
and  then — ^the  tenor  of  his  life  always, — showed  the  supreme 
feelings  of  his  heart  to  be  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour 
who  had  died  for  him.' 

In  the  month  of  January  1862,  Mr.  William  Timson  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Biafra  to  preach  the  gospel.  Mr. 
Timson  had  previously  been  usefully  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
connection  with  the  mission.  He  had  for  a  short  period  the 
charge  of  the  station  at  Creek  Town  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Goldie ;  and  by  his  receiving  licence  from  the  presbytery,  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  occupy  a  higher  status  in  the  missionary 
field.  On  account  of  his  being  the  first  licentiate  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Biafra,  I  have  deemed  his  licence  worthy  of  having  a 
place  assigned  it  in  this  record. 

After  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  Mr.  Goldie  resumed 
his  labours  at  Calabar  in  June  1862.  He  found,  on  his  return, 
the  state  of  the  mission  at  Creek  Town  not  in  a  satisfactory 
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state.  It  had  considerably  declined  in  reference  both  to  its  tem- 
poral and  its  spiritual  condition.  In  a  communication  written 
soon  after  his  return,  he  says :  *  Creek  Town  has  sadly  changed 
for  the  worse  since  we  left  it.  Landing  at  the  beach  after  our 
return,  we  met  Tom  Eyo,  now  King  Eyo  iv.,  and  two  or  three 
people  with  him,  looking  after  some  oil  casks ;  and  as  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  town  we  encountered  but  one  or  two  individuals 
in  the  once  busy  street.  Several  houses  on  either  hand  were 
deserted  and  tumbling  down,  and  the  town  wore  altogether  a 
desolate  appearance.  Nor  does  the  church  present  a  more 
promising  aspect.  The  dispersion  of  large  numbers  of  the 
population  among  the  farms  in  the  bush,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  has  much  diminished  the  sources  whence  we  drew 
our  attendance  at  church  and  school,  and  that  attendance  is, 
consequently,  not  what  it  once  was.  Moreover,  as  you  are 
aware,  several  of  our  members  have,  during  the  late  troublous 
and  disquieted  times,  fallen  into  immorality ;  and  Mr.  Timson 
told  me,  that  the  first  act  of  discipline  I  would  have  to  perform, 
would  be  to  suspend  four  men  who  have  forfeited  their  position ; 
so  that  you  will  readily  conceive  that  it  is  with  a  heavy  load 
on  our  hearts  we  resume  our  labours ;  and  we  have  only  too 
good  reason  for  preferring  the  request  to  christian  friends, 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us."  But  however  discouraging  our  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  accept  of  them,  and  of  the  trials  they 
bring,  as  the  appointment  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  labour 
on  in  the  assured  hope  that  eventually  a  new  form  of  society, 
of  gospel  formation,  will  arise  out  of  the  present  chaos  of 
heathenism.' 

The  next  communication  which  Mr.  Goldie  sent  after  his  re- 
turn was  expressed  in  more  cheerful  terms,  and  indicated  that 
che  state  of  matters  at  the  Greek  Town  station  had  assumed 
a  more  healthful  appearance.  He  mentions  that,  after  having 
exercised  discipline  on  those  members  who  had  fallen  into  the 
commission  of  sin,  there  remained  in  full  communion  with 
the  church,  19  native  members;  that  eight  persons  had  been 
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baptized  during  the  course  of  the  year ;  that  the  attendance  on 
the  Sabbath  school  varied,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  80  to  130;  that  connected  with  the  school  were  eight 
teachers,  five  of  whom  were  natives ;  and  that  the  list  of  can- 
didates amounted  to  29.  Mrs.  Goldie,  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Johnston,  laboured  in  communicating  religious  instruction  to 
the  females ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  by  them  that  a  work 
of  grace  was  carrying  on  in  the  hearts  of  several  of  the  adult 
females. 

Mr.  Zerub  Baillie  continued  his  solitary  labours  at  Ecoro- 
fiong,  after  the  death  of  his  brother.     Every  Sabbath  he  held 
two  public  services  in  the  town — ^namely,  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon ;  and  in  tlie  interval  he  kept  a  Sabbath  school     On 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  he  visited  some  of  the   Ibibio 
villages,  where  he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  listened  to 
with  attention.     In  addition  to  these  labours,  he   taught  a 
school  during  the  course  of  the  week.     He  found  it  diflScult  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  school.     This  was 
specially  the  case  with  the  children  belonging  to  the  Ibibio 
villages.     '  I  have  been  trying,'  he  says, '  to  do  a  little  among 
the  children  of  the   Ibibio  villages,  and  have   succeeded  in 
taming  a  number  of  them,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  point 
gained.    When  I  went  first  to  these  villages,  the  moment  I 
appeared  there  was  a  general  flight ;  some  ran  into  the  bush, 
and  others  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  houses.    It  generally 
required  several  visits  before  even  the  bait  of  a  fish-hook  could 
tempt  any  of  them  out  of  their  holes.     If  they  did  venture  out 
for  it,  it  was  only  to  bolt  off  again,  apparently  glad  that  they 
had  escaped  with  their  lives ;  and  it  needed  two  or  three  visits 
more,  and  a  few  more  fish-hooks,  to  persuade  them  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  eating  them.      And  then  it  was  a  considerable 
time  longer  before  they  would  even  look  at  a  book.     Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  seen  by  any  of  them  before,  and  they 
did  not  know  what  spell  it  might  cast  over  them.     I  have  now, 
however,  got  a  number  of  them  reduced  into  something  like 
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order ;  and  although  they  have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in 
reading,  I  endeavour  to  store  their  minds  with  those  truths 
which  make  wise  unto  salvation.' 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Hewan,  the  medical  missionary,  were 
most  beneficial  Besides  attending  to  the  health  of  the  mission 
families,  he  proved  himself  most  extensively  useful  to  the 
natives.  The  number  of  applications  that  were  made  to  him  for 
medicine,  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  natives  to  the  concerns  of  their  soid.  The 
following  extract  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
labours,  and  of  the  amount  of  good  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  accomplishing.  His  place  of  residence  was  Old  Town ;  and 
speaking  of  the  number  of  applications  that  were  made  to  him, 
he  says:  'The  number  of  sick  people  who  resort  thither  for 
medical  aid  increases  daily.  There  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  patients  a  day;  the  average  is  about  ten  or  twelve. 
During  this  month  I  have  131  native  patients  on  my  list ;  several 
of  them  have  come  more  than  once.  The  temporary  building, 
which  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  hospital,  is  never  empty ;  all 
kinds  of  people  come  there  to  be  treated  At  present  there  are 
four  there ;  one  being  a  poor  man  sinking  under  consumption, 
and  the  other  three  persons  in  good  circumstances,  who  have 
attendants  with  them.  These  persons  support  themselves  and 
their  servants ;  the  poorer  and  more  helpless  class  we  have  to 
support.' 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  narrative,  notice  has  been  taken 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1855,  respecting  the 
admission  of  native  members  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  (in  1857)  the  Sjmod  instructed  the 
Mission  Board  to  request  the  missionaries  at  Calabar  to  report 
from  time  to  time  on  the  operation  of  the  Synod's  resolution. 
There  are  only  two  stations  where  native  churches  exist, 
namely.  Creek  Town  and  Duke  Town,  and  the  reports  from 
these  stations  have  been  most  satisfactory ;  they  show  that  the 
missionaries  have  been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  give 
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full  effect  to  the  Synod's  resolution.  Mr.  Waddell,  before  he 
left  Creek  Town,  reporting  on  this  subject,  said:  *We  are  endea- 
vouring earnestly  and  conscientiously  to  gain  the  important 
object  desired  by  the  Sjmod,  and  not  in  vain ;  but  the  exact 
degree  of  progress  made  cannot  be  very  exactly  stated.'  Mr. 
Eobb,  reporting  on  the  same  subject  from  Creek  Town,  said : 
'  With  regard  to  the  slavery  question,  I  fear  we  have  nothing 
to  say  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said.  No  good  missionaiy, 
whose  simple  and  single  aim  is  the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  the 
welfare  of  these  people,  would  fail  to  act,  as  the  brethren  have 
been  acting,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Synod,'  Mr.  Anderson,  the  missionary  at  Duke  Town,  reported 
that,  in  addition  to  the  resolution*  adopted  by  the  Synod,  every 
person  who  joined  the  communion  of  the  church  was  required 
by  the  session  to  subscribe  the  following  declaration :  '  We  con- 
sider slaveholding  to  be  a  great  evil,  alike  defiant  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  we  hereby  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  God,  that  we  shall  never  hold  any  of  our 
fellow-creatures  as  property.  Should  we  be  constrained  by  the 
laws  of  this  country,  or  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  receive  any 
slave  or  slaves  permanently  into  our  employment,  or  under  our 
protection,  we  shall  consider  him,  her,  or  them,  to  be  equally 
free  as  ourselves;  and  those  of  us  who  are  ourselves  under 
British  protection,  do  hereby  engage  to  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  placing  all  such  persons  under  the  same  protec- 
tion which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  through  the  agency  of  the 
British  consul  for  the  region.'  In  1862,  a  series  of  questions 
was  framed  by  the  Synod  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting,  as  ftdly 
as  could  be  done,  information  concerning  the  working  of  the 
Sjmod's  resolution.  In  answer  to  these  questions,  the  mission- 
aries reported  that '  The  doctrine  that  men  are  men,  not  chattels, 
coppers,  beasts  of  burden,  is  spreading  abroad,  and  is  exercising 
a  mollifying  influence  upon  the  minds  of  free  men.'  They 
stated,  that  correct  views  on  this  point  were  spreading,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  teachings  of  divine  truth  were  received.     It  is 
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pleasing  to  know,  that  the  missionaries  at  Calabar  are  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  instructions  sent  to  them  by  the  Synod  on  the 
subject  of  slavery;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  look  forward  to  a  period 
when,  through  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  gospel,  this 
great  evil  shall  totally  disappear. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  barbarous  customs 

were  abolished,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was 

gradually  improved.   Though  some  of  the  chiefs  were  strenuously 

opposed  to  all  improvement,  there  were  others  who  co-operated 

with  the  missionaries  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  better 

state  of  society.     Dr.  He  wan,  in  a  communication,  dated  28th 

November  1862,  mentions  a  considerable  amelioration  eflected 

in  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Old  Town.    '  After  an  interregnum  of 

some  continuance,  in  which  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 

his  own  eyes,  a  new  king  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants.     The 

person  on  whom  this  honour  was  conferred  was  Ekpenyong 

Itam,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  decision  of  character.    After  his 

election,  he  showed  his  courage  by  putting  a  stop  to  many  of 

the  outrages  and  cruelties  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  custom. 

For  example,  on  Egbo  days,  the  idem  would  suddenly  appear  at 

the  market-place  while  the  people  were  engaged  in  their  buying 

and  selling.     They  were  then  obliged  to  run  off,  leaving  their 

goods,  or  losing  a  great  part   of  them  in  their  flight.     This 

flagrant  injustice  and  oppression  is  put  a  stop  to,  and  now,  either 

the  ideTTi  does  not  appear  till  the  market  is  over,  or  timely 

warding  is  given.     Working  on  Sabbath  is  prevented  by  Egbo 

law.     One  of  the  terms,  they  say,  is,  that  no  one  shall  go  to  the 

bush  on  the  Lord's  day  for  wood  or  anything  else ;  and  if  any 

one  happen  to  be  there  over  Saturday  night,  he  must  remain 

there,  and  not  return  home  tiU  Monday  morning.' 

Another  amelioration  effected  in  Old  Town  by  Ekpenyong 
Itam,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  the  missionaries, 
was  the  prohibition  of  devU-makings  on  the  Lord's  day.  Ekpen- 
yong having  called  together  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
young  men  belonging  to  the  town,  proposed  to  them  that  no 
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dtvU-maJcings  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  meeting  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  proix>sal ;  and 
an  Egbo  lawwas  passed,  declaring  '  henceforward  there  must  be 
no  devil-makings  on  the  Lord's  day  in  any  part  of  Old  Town' 
The  missionaries  rejoiced  in  this  enactment,  as  putting  a  stop 
to  unseemly  revelries  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  tending  to  increase 
the  attendance  upon  the  ordinances. 

By  way  of  expressing  their  approbation  of  these  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  king  and  people  of  Old  Town,  the  mis- 
sionaries invited  them  to  an  entertainment.  '  They  came,'  says 
Dr.  Hewan, '  and  went  away  highly  pleased.  Ekpenyong  Itam 
.  asked  Mrs.  Hewan,  as  a  special  favour,  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
his  queen,  as  he  calls  his  head  wife,  with  him,  which  of  course 
was  granted ;  but  instead  of  the  queen  alone,  he  fetched  all  his 
wives,  and  some  other  gentlemen's  wives  came  too ;  so  that, 
after  feasting  twenty-four  gentlemen,  who  handed  out  their 
re-fiUed  plates  to  their  attendants  outside,  twenty-nine  wives 
sat  down  to  a  second  entertainment,  specially  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Hewan  and  Miss  Edgerley.  The  children  came  after,  and 
got  a  good  share,  all  going  away  well  satiated,  and  some  crying 
out  that  they  could  not  get  breatL  After  dinner,  each  one  got 
a  suitable  dash* 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Mr.  William  Timson, 
teacher  at  Creek  Town,  receiving  licence  from  the  presbytery  of 
Biafra  to  preach  the  gospel  Mr.  Timson,  having  paid  a  visit 
to  Scotland,  was,  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  taken  on  trials 
by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  having  given  satisfaction 
to  the  presbytery,  he  was  ordained,  on  the  31st  July  1863,  as  a 
missionary  for  Old  Calabar ;  and  soon  after  he  returned,  along 
wdth  Mrs.  Timson,  to  the  scene  of  his  labour.  On  the  24th  of 
November,  the  same  year,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Edgerley,  son  of  the 
late  missionary — who  had  already  rendered  good  service  to  the 
mission  as  a  printer  and  teacher — ^was  ordained  as  a  missionary 
by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh;  and  he  returned  to  Old 
Calabar  to  take  his  place  as  an  ordained  missionary  among  the 
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brethren  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  associated.  Pre- 
vious to  his  return,  his  fellow-students  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Owen's  works,  and  with  an 
address  expressive  of  their  regard  for  him,  and  of  the  interest 
which  they  took  in  the  success  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  Eobb  and  Ukpabio,  the  first  convert,  commenced,  in 
February  1863,  a  system  of  going  into  the  country  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  preaching  at  some  of  the  farms.  By  adopting 
this  system,  they  carried  the  gospel  to  the  dwellings  of  persons 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  heard  it.  There  were  two  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Eyo  people  by  whom  they  were  most  cor- 
dially received,  and  at  whose  houses  preaching  stations  were 
formed.  Their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded :  These  were  Esien 
Ekpe  and  Ekpe  Idibi.  They  collected  their  dependents,  and  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  forward  the  work.  Esien  erected 
a  shed  at  his  own  expense  to  serve  as  a  church,  and  Ekpe  put 
up  a  bell  at  his  house  to  summon  the  people  to  worship.  So 
encouraging  did  the  appearance  of  the  w^ork  become,  that  the 
presbytery  located  at  the  farm  of  Esien  a  native  teacher,  called 
Okim  Nyarase.  A  school  was  commenced  by  this  person, 
which  was  the  first  attempt  at  forming  a  school  apart  from  a 
station. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  1863,  Mr.  Zerub  Baillie  had  the 
happiness  of  baptizing,  at  Ikorofiong,  two  male  converts  and  a 
female.  They  had  attended  his  candidates'  class  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  a  native  church  was  formed  at  this 
station,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed 
among  them  for  the  first  time.  *  There  were  present,'  says  Mr. 
Baillie, '  in  addition  to  ourselves,  a  native  member  from  Creek 
Town,  who  lives  at  a  farm  in  the  vicinity ;  also  the  carpenter 
and  his  wife,  two  very  worthy  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone.  We 
were  seven  in  all ;  and,  as  we  sat  around  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
my  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  was  thus  per- 
mitting us  to  commemorate  the  Eedeemer's  death  for  the  first 
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time  in  this  heathen  town.  I  felt  as  if  the  Saviour  himself 
were  looking  down  with  deepest  interest  into  our  midst,  and 
in  accents  of  love  was  addressing  to  us  the  words  which  He 
addressed  to  his  disciples  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem: 
"  Peace  be  unto  you."  On  the  following  Saturday  the  two  male 
members^  came  to  me,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  go  on  Sabbath  to 
some  of  the  Ibibio  villages  in  order  to  tell  them  what  they 
themselves  have  learned.  They  have  now  been  going  for 
several  Sabbaths ;  and,  besides  speaking  to  the  adults,  they  have 
a  class  for  children,  in  wliich  they  teach  the  catechism-' 

In  a  recent  communication  which  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Goldie,  he  mentions  that  Messrs.  Eobb,  Timson,  Edgerley, 
and  himself  have,  with  the  view  of  furthering  the  object  of  the 
mission,  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  Uwet  tribe.  Uwet  stands  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  about  seventy  miles  above 
Creek  Town.  An  exploratory  voyage  was  made  to  this  place  in 
1850,  by  Messrs.  Waddell,  Goldie,  and  Thomson;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  other  visit  has  been  paid  to  it  till  the 
present  year.  Mr.  Goldie  mentions,  that  himself  and  com- 
panions were  received  by  the  king  and  people  of  Uwet  in  a 
very  friendly  manner.  '  We  asked  the  king,'  he  says,  '  for 
accommodation  for  the  night,  as  the  rains  were  now  frequent, 
and  our  boats  incommodious.  To  this  request  he  was  sadly  at 
a  loss  what  to  say.  He  had  never  before  provided  lodgings  for 
makara;  and  he  evidently  thought  that  we  would  not  be 
willing  to  put  up  with  such  accommodation  as  he  could  give 
us.  Having  satisfied  him  on  this  point,  he  immediately  sent 
us  to  an  empty  house  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who,  with  his 
family,  was  at  his  farm ;  and  here  we  stowed  ourselves  for  the 
night.  After  some  time  the  king  sent  for  us  to  partake  of  food 
which  he  had  prepared.  We  asked  him  to  invite  the  people  to 
a  meeting  in  the  evening  in  his  yard,  when  we  would  speak 
God's  word  to  them ;  and  this  he  readily  promised  to  do.  Be- 
sides the  principal  village,  there  are  two  others  smaller,  each 
having  its  head ;  and  in  the  evening  we  went  to  them,  calling 
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on  their  chiefs,  and  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  people,  who 
flocked  after  us  into  the  chiefs'  houses.  After  dark  the  king 
sent  for  us  to  address  the  meeting  in  his  yard.  '  A  good  number 
assembled,  men  and  women.  The  wives  of  the  chiefs  do  not 
seem  to  be  shut  up  as  they  are  in  Calabar.  This  morning, 
before  leaving,  we  had  another  public  meeting,  and  repeated 
our  visits  and  addresses  at  the  other  villages.*  Mr.  Goldie 
concludes  his  account  of  this  visit  by  saying :  *  We  had  in  all 
twelve  meetings.     May  the  seed  scattered  not  be  lost.'  ^ 

There  is  a  loud  call  for  additional  missionaries  to  be  sent 
to  Calabar.  Were  the  missionary  band  who  are  labouring  in 
that  field  to  be  reinforced,  new  and  promising  stations  would 
speedily  be  occupied.  From  exploratory  voyages  that  have 
been  made  by  the  missionaries,  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  that  have  been  visited  would  gladly  permit 
gospel  labourers  to  be  settled  amongst  them.  Bepeated  in- 
stances have  already  occurred,  in  which  the  missionaries,  on 
account  of  the  fewness  of  their  number,  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  refusing  to  send  christian  teachers  to  places  where 
the  inhabitants  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  receive  them. 
Let  this  reproach  no  longer  exist.  Let  Christians  in  Britain 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  devoted  men,  who  are  labouring 
under  a  burning  sun  in  the  central  portion  of  Africa.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  heathen  world  where  gospel  labourers  are  more 
needed,  and  there  is  no  part  of  it  where  a  freer  access  will  be 
granted  to  them  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  missionaries  at  Calabar  have  displayed  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  heroism  and  of  self-deniaL  They  have  had 
to  contend  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind.  They  have 
laboured  in  a  pestilential  climate,  and  amongst  a  population 
steeped  in  pollution,  and  sunk  in  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
moral  degradation.  A  large  mass  of  the  people  are  the  slaves 
of  slaves.  The  forms  of  religion  scarcely  exist  amongst  them. 
The  forms  of  idolatry  which  they  observe  are  of  the  most  dis- 
^  Thig  portion  of  the  narrative  cloBee  with  the  year  1864. 
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gusting  kind ;  and  their  social  habits  are  characterized  in  « 
high  degree  by  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  The  labours  of  the 
missionaries  in  this  unpromising  field  have  been  attended  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  success.  Eighteen  years  have  scarcely 
elapsed  since  the  mission  commenced.  During  that  period 
several  christian  churches  have  been  planted;  and  connected 
with  these  churches  there  is  a  faur  proportion  of  native  converts. 
Week-day  and  Sabbath  schools  have  been  established,  in  which 
several  hundred  children  are  receiving  a  christian  education. 
The  cruel  practice  of  offering  sacrifices  for  the  dead  has,  in 
some  of  the  districts,  been  abolished  The  New  Testament  has 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  £fik  language ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  bemg  taught  to  read  it.  The  Old  Testament  is 
in  the  act  of  being  translated.  Where  the  missionaries  have 
been  labouring,  a  decided  change  to  the  better  has  taken  place 
in  the  social  habits  of  the  people.  They  are  gradually  rising  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  are  making  progress  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  knowledge  which  makes  its  possessors  wise  unto 
salvation.  These  are  the  fruits  which  the  Calabar  mission  has 
already  produced.  They  are  fruits  of  the  most  gratifying  de- 
scription ;  and  the  church  at  home  has  good  reason  to  thank 
God  on  account  of  them,  and  to  take  courage.  Let  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  who  are  toiling  in  that  distant  region  be 
strengthened  by  fresh  supplies  of  labourers  being  sent  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  may  justly  anticipate  that  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  which  has  begun  to  shine  upon  the  villages  that 
are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Calabar  and  the  Cross 
rivers,  and  amidst  the  surrounding  swamps,  will  continue  to 
spread,  until  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  central 
Africa,  and  shed  its  cheering  influence  on  the  many  millions 
by  whom  the  interior  of  Africa  is  peopled,  and  who  are  now 
sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 


VI. 

MISSIONS   TO  AFRICA. 


CAFFEAEIA. 

The  mission  to  Caffraria  did  not  originate  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  commenced  in  1821  by  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society ;  and  it  was  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  society  imtil  the  union  took  place,  in 
1847,  between  the  United  Secession  and  Belief  Churches,  when 
the  stations  connected  with  it  were  transferred  to  the  Mission 
Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Funds  to  the 
amount  of  £2300,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Glasgow 
society,  for  behoof  of  the  mission,  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  united  church.  For  some  years  previous 
to  the  transference  of  the  mission,  it  was  supported  chiefly  by 
funds  collected  from  the  Secession  and  Belief  congregations. 
The  Belief  Church  took  a  special  interest  in  the  mission,  and 
exerted  itself  most  liberally  for  its  support. 

The  stations  connected  with  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society, 
at  the  period  of  their  transference  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  were  Chumie,  Igquibigha,  Fort  Wiltsliire,  Ubankola, 
and  Kirkwood;  and  the  missionaries,  who  had  the  charge  of 
those  stations,  were  Messrs.  Bobert  Niven  and  John  F.  Gum- 
ming, assisted  by  Miss  Chalmers  and  several  natives,  as 
teachers.  Mr.  William  Chalmers,  a  most  active  and  efl&cient 
labourer,  had  been  removed  by  death  only  a  few  months  before- 
the  transference  took  place.  When  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  commenced  their  labours  in  Cafifraria,  the  missionary 
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stations  were  suffering  severely,  in  consequence  of  a  war  which 
had   been  carried   on  between  the   British   and   the   Caflfires. 
During  the   short  period  that  the   war  lasted,   the   mission 
premises  were  destroyed,  the  people  were  scattered,  and  the 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  leaving  for 
a  season  their  stations.     The  state  of  Chumie — ^which  had  been 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  stations — is  thus  described 
when  the  missionary  returned  and  took  possession  at  the  end 
of  the  war :  *  Church,  manse,  school-houses,  cottages,  etc.,  were 
all  burnt  to  the  ground      The  only  apartment  standing  was 
a  small  kitchen,  and  the  only  piece  of  furniture  which  had 
escaped  was  a  kitchen-table.     The  missionary's  library  of  500 
volumes  was  destroyed,  burnt,  or  used  as  vjodding  for  their 
guns.   Types  all  melted.   Every  bit  of  iron  useful  in  war  carried 
away.     In  the  small  kitchen,  which  was  without  windows,  he 
sheltered  his  head.    On  the  kitchen  table  he  lay  for  a  bed.     By 
day  he  walked  amongst  the  rubbish,  and  devised  what  he 
would  first  do  to  build  up  the  broken  walls.     His  family  was 
kindly  invited  to  go  to  Glenthom  for  a  few  weeks,  that  they 
might  recruit  their  exhausted  constitutions.'      Such  were  the 
disastrous  circumstances  in  which  the  missionaries  commenced 
their  labours,  after  being  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Cumming  was  stationed  at  Chumie,  and  Mr.  Niven  had 
the  charge  of  Igquibigha.  The  mission  buildings  were  repaired; 
and  the  people,  who  had  been  scattered  by  the  war,  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  pursued  their  accustomed  employments.  In 
the  spring  of  1848,  Mi\  Cumming  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
into  the  communion  of  the  church  ten  native  converts.  On 
the  11th  of  March,  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  was  administered  to  them;  and  Mr.  Cumming 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  this  fresh  manifestation  of  divine 
grace.  '  It  seems,'  he  says,  '  as  if  the  fragrance  of  heaven,  in 
the  midst  of  aU  the  worldly  occupations  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
in  rearing  the  ruined  walls  of  the  mission  here,  were  still 
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breathing  around.  Long  have  we  been  sowing  in  tears ;  but, 
like  the  people  on  all  sides,  who  are  bringing  in  their  harvest, 
we  also,  we  trust,  are  bringing  the  first-fruits  of  a  more  glorious 
and  a  more  abiding  harvest.  Though  the  beginnings  are  small, 
we  trust  the  latter  end  will  greatly  increase.'  .  .  .  '  The  fore- 
noon was  set  apart  for  the  dispensation  of  baptism*  On  enter- 
ing the  still  dilapidated  walls  of  the  church,  the  miud  was 
suddenly  filled  with  the  most  solemnizing  pleasure  at  the 
fulness  of  the  assemblage,  as  well  as  the  decorous  appearance 
which  was  generally  exhibited.  Many  were  there  who  had 
thrown  aside  their  usual  filthy  dresses,  and  were  clothed  out  of 
the  munificent  gift  of  Dr.  Harper's  congregation  to  our  mission. 
The  unknown  donors  of  these  gifts  of  christian  love  cannot 
appreciate  the  influence  which  they  have  exercised  upon  the 
minds  of  this  people.  They  shall  know  hereafter.  A  few  of 
the  most  needy  received  gratuitously,  while  others  purchased 
out  of  their  deep  poverty.'  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Chumie,  when  eighty-four  members  partook  of  the 
holy  ordinance.  Mr.  Gumming  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his 
labours,  by  beholding  many  of  the  natives  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  sinfulness.  In  the  same  year  that  the  ten  converts 
were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  to  whom  a 
reference  has  now  been  made,  we  find  him  making  the  following 
entry  in  his  journal :  '  It  is  rejoicing  my  heart  to  see  the  Lord's 
presence  in  the  midst  of  us.  Persons  that  I  knew  as  most 
imlikely  to  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  are  now  coming  to  me  bowed 
down  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  their  depravity.  About 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  are  on  the  list  of  inquirers,  some  of 
whom,  I  feel  convinced,  h&ve  passed  from  death  to  Ufe.' 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Igquibigha  was  not  so  encouraging  as 
at  Chumie.  The  church  at  the  former  of  these  stations  was 
re-organized  by  Mr.  Niven  in  May  1848.  Four  converts  were 
baptized  by  him  in  August,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dispensed  in  September  to  fifteen  communicants. 

2  E 
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'  The  attendance  of  the  heathen/  writes  Mr.  Niven, '  is  fluctu- 
ating, and  on  Sabbath  lamentably  small  for  the  population  of 
the  tribe.  Seldom  exceeding  at  present  120,  often  below  it»  save 
in  the  winter  season,  when  it  rose  to  nearly  200 ;  because  then 
there  were  neither  crops,  nor  meny-makings,  nor  marriages,  to 
compete  with  the  outward  gospel  calL'  The  station  at  Igqui- 
bigha,  though  surrounded  by  a  considerable  population^  was 
found  not  to  be  so  eligible  for  missionary  operations,  on  accoimt 
of  the  want  of  water  necessary  for  irrigation ;  and  Mr.  Niven 
removed  from  it,  in  the  end  of  1848,  to  a  new  station  called 
Uniondale,  situated  amidst  the  Amatola  mountains,  on  a  main 
branch  of  the  Keiskamma  river.  Igquibigha  was  left  under  the 
charge  of  two  native  teachers.  Mr.  Niven's  prospects  of  success 
at  Uniondale  were  good.  His  audience  on  Sabbath  was  at  fiist 
small,  but  it  gradually  increased,  and  before  the  close  of  1849 
it  averaged  folly  100  persons.  The  attendance  at  the  day 
school  amounted  to  50.  A  sudden  stop  was  put  to  his  laboun, 
and  a  severe  shock  given  to  the  mission,  by  the  breakiug  out  of 
a  new  and  most  disastrous  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Caf&es. 

On  the  20th  of  October  1850,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  governor  of 
the  colony,  arrived  in  Gafireland,  and  summoned  the  chiefs  to 
appear  before  him  at  King  William's  Town,  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  '  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  and  to  renew  their  alli- 
ance to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.'  A  considerable  number  of 
the  chiefs  obeyed  the  summons;  but  Sandilli,  chief  of  the 
Gaikas,  did  not  appear.  A  second  summons  was  given,  which 
he  also  disregarded ;  and  on  the  30th  he  was  deposed  from  his 
rank  as  a  chief.  Another  meeting  took  place  at  Fort  Cox,  on 
the  19  th  December,  between  Sir  Harry  and  the  chiefs.  On 
this  occasion  the  chiefs  were  accompanied  by  a  large  assem- 
blage of  their  followers.  They  denied  the  charges  that  were 
brought  against  Sandilli,  and  requested  permission  to  disprove 
them.  •  Sir  Harry  refused  to  grant  their  request.  He  declared 
Sandilli  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel,  and  set  a  price  of  £500  upon 
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his  head.  On  the  24th  of  December,  Colonel  M'Elinnon 
marched  600  troops  up  the  Keiskamma  Glen,  the  Iniking-place 
of  SandiUi,  without  having  any  object  in  view,  except  making 
a  demonstration.  When  the  troops  returned  on  the  following 
day,  some  of  the  Caffires  fired  upon  their  rear,  killing  ten  men 
and  wounding  several  others.  A  general  rising  forthwith  took 
place  among  the  Graikas. 

Inunediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Bev. 
Henry  Benton,  of  Kelso,  was  commissioned  by  the  Mission  Board 
in  Scotland  to  visit  the  missionary  stations  in  Cafi&eland,  to 
examine  into  their  state,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
might  be  necessary  for  ^securing  a  still  larger  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Benton  reached  Chumie  on  the  2  2d  of  November, 
and  on  the  25th  of  the  following  month  the  war  with  the 
Cafi&es  commenced.  Chumie  was  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  disturbed  district ;  and  when  the  war  commenced,  the 
lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton,  and  of  the  mission  families,  were 
placed  in  great  jeopardy.  The  following  account,  given  by  Mr. 
Benton,  of  the  disastrous  occurrences  that  took  place  on  the 
day  immediately  after  the  demonstration  made  by  Colonel 
M'Einnon,  is  interesting :  '  Next  morning,  Chnstmas,  a  splen- 
did summer  day.  As  we  were  at  breakfast,  about  eight  o'clock, 
Mr.  Cumming  came  up  to  me,  agitated  with  the  tidings  of  the 
attack  made  upon  the  troops,  and  with  the  appalling  addition, 
that  at  break  of  day  an  Englishman  crossing  the  Chumie  drift 
or  ford  near  our  station,  had  been  pierced  to  death  by  assegais, 
by  a  body  of  Caflfres  lying  in  ambush  there,  who,  on  observing 
some  of  our  people  coming  near,  said, ''  These  are  school  people; 
let  them  alone."  While  he  was  narrating  this,  up  rode  three 
mounted  Gape  Bifles,  with  a  general  notice  to  the  district,  and 
a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Calderwood  to  myself,  announcing  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  the  urgency  of  instant  preparation. 
While  they  halted  till  I  wrote  a  few  lines,  the  ridge  on  the 
right  side  of  our  station,  towards  Fort  Hare,  was  observed 
lined  with  red  Caffires,  who  apparently  separated  into  two 
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bands,  the  one  proceeding  westward  and  the  other  eastward. 
Here  I  may  observe,  that  the  Chnmie  or  Gwali  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chumie  mountains,  whose  shaggy  side  of  noble 
forest,  tenanted  still  by  baboons,  and  wolves,  and  leopards, 
and  numerous  other  wild  beasts  and  birds,  here   and  there 
broken  or  surmounted  by  bold  bare  rock,  rises  precipitately 
1700  feet,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  about  three  miles, 
forming  the  background  of  the  mission  lands,  and  constituting, 
itself,  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  and  prominent,  and  well- 
known  points  in  Cafireland — ^its  peak  being  about  3800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  station,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  its  eastern  side,  and  comprises  within  its 
bounds  all  the  grand  portion  of  the  hill  and  its  magnificeDt 
forest,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Amatola  range,  which  be- 
gins to  rise  about  six  miles  farther  eastward ;  the  Chnmie  river 
flowing  nearly  midway  between,  and  forming  the   boundan* 
line,  since  1847,  between  the  extended  colony  and  the  territory 
reserved  for  the  red  Cafires,  within  which  are  no  European 
residents,  save  at  the  military  posts  and  nussion   stations. 
Aloi^   this   line  on  the   colonial  side,  after  last  war,  were 
planted,  with  a  view  to  security,  a  number  of  military  villages, 
in  which  discharged  soldiers  were  encouraged  to  settle,  by  free 
grants  of  fine  land,  rations  for  the  first  year,  supplies  of  seed 
com  and  agricultural  implements,  and  pensions  to  boot.    Of 
these  military  villages,  one,  named  Johannaberg,  bordered  our 
mission  lands  on  the  right  in  the  direction  of  Alice ;  another, 
named  Wobum,  bordered  them  in  firont  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chumie ;  and  a  third,  named  Auckland,  lay  to  the  left,  up  the 
river,  about  six  miles  distant.'  ...  *  After  the  departure  of  the 
Cape  Bifles  on  the  morning  mentioned,  we  had  family  worship. 
On  rising  from  it,  one  of  Mrs.  Chalmers'  boys  exclaimed  at  the 
window,  "  There's  Wobum  on  fire  !"  and  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, sure  enough,  from  behind  the  rising  ground  which  hid 
it  from  our  view,  the  smoke  was  rising  in  such  volumes  as  left 
no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  fact.      As  we  stood  gazing,  a 
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rider  was  observed  from  that  quarter  making  for  our  station  at 
full  gallop.  This  turned  out  to.  be  Stevenson,  field-cornet  of 
the  district,  who  had  gone  the  evening  before  from  Johannabeig 
to  spend  Ghhstmas  eve  with  the  superintendent,  and  told  us 
that,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  dressing,  and  the  men  were  busy 
with  preparation  for  a  game  at  cricket,  he  heard  the  cry  of, 
''  The  Cafires !  the  Cafifres  ! "  On  running  out,  he  saw  a  huge 
party,  it  might  be  100,  some  with  guns  and  most  with  assegais, 
surrounding  the  village,  and  ere  he  had  saddled  and  mounted 
lus  hoijse,  he  saw  one  man  shot.  He  himself  was  pursued  to 
almost  within  gunshot  of  the  mission  house ;  and  his  first 
remark  to  me  was,  "  K  it  had  not  been  for  this  station,  I  would 
this  day  have  been  a  dead  man."  In  a  few  hours,  first  one 
party,  and  then  another,  of  Hottentot  women  arrived  from 
Wobum,  with  some  little  children,  having  been  spared  by  the 
Caflfres  and  told  to  fly  here.'  .  .  .  '  They  were  aU  taken  into  the 
church  and  supplied  with  food.  Seventeen  men  had  perished 
ere  they  left  Ten  others  subsequently  shared  the  same  fate. 
Not  one  male  adult  of  that  village  escaped,  and  the  houses 
were  first  plundered  and  then  bumf  The  village  of  Johanna- 
berg  shared  the  same  fate  as  Wobum  and  Auckland ;  only  some 
of  the  men  escaped. 

The  result  of  the  disastrous  war — ^which  commenced  in  the 
circumstances  now  described — was,  that  the  mission  stations 
were  destroyed,  the  miseionaiy  operations  were  suspended,  the 
converts  were  scattered,  and  Messrs.  Gumming  and  Niven 
returned  to  this  country.  Mr.  Benton  finding  that,  by  remain- 
ing in  the  country,  he  was  only  exposing  himself  to  danger, 
without  having  it  in  his  power  to  render  any  particular  service 
to  the  mission,  made  preparations  for  his  return.  When  he 
reached  Qrahamstown,  on  his  way  home,  a  most  disgraceful 
scene  took  place.  One  of  the  newspapers  in  that  town  having 
published  a  statement,  that  Mr.  Benton,  along  with  the  mission- 
aries at  Chumie  and  FhUipton,  had  shown  themselves  hostile 
to  the  colonists,  and  had  fomented  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among 
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the  native  tribes,  a  mob  collected,  and  repeatedly  attacked  the 
hotel  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  were  lodged,  behaving  in 
a  manner  that  was  truly  disgraceful.     In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  after  this  occurrence,  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  held,  which  Mr.  Benton  attended,  and,  by  the  manly  and 
energetic  manner  in  which  he  vindicated  himself  and  the  mis- 
sionaries  against  the  unfoimded  and  calumnious  charges  which 
had  been  circulated  concerning  them,  produced  a  favourable 
impression  upon  the  audience.    At  Fort  Elizabeth  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  few  malignant  persons  to  raise  a  mob  again^ 
him ;  but  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful    When  he  reached 
Cape  Town,  a  most  cordial  and  gratifying  reception  was  given 
him  by  the  Mends  of  religion  in  that  city.    '  Here,'  he  says, 
*  besides  religious  and  benevolent  men,  were  many  who,  from 
regard  to  the  principles  of  public  liberty,  were  ready  to  give 
me  a  public  reception.'    Mr.  Benton  was  averse  to  any  public 
demonstnition  being  made.    But  in  an  evening  party,  privately 
called,  of  the  friends  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
which  was  numerously  attended,  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  and  refuted  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  missionaries  and  some  of  the 
converts.    After  listening  to  Mr.  Benton's  statement,  Mr.  Birt, 
one  of  the  London  Society's  missionaries,  said:  *With  refer- 
ence to  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Benton,  it  is  most  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  been  shut  up  to  enteo*  the  Kat  Biyer  settle- 
ment, and  been  compelled  to  remain  there,  in  that  momentous 
crisis  of  its  affairs.    I  think  we  should  recognise  it  as  a  special 
providence  that  he  should  be  able  to  help  us,  and  to  make  such 
a  statement  as  he  has  made  to-night.    Without  any  connection 
with  the  colony  or  with  our  Society,  he  came  there  compara- 
tively a  stranger,  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  and  now  comes 
forward  to  testify  the  truth  concerning  it.    Let  us,  then,  as  an 
auxiliary  missionary  society,  lift  up  our  hearts,  and  unite  in 
thanldng  Qod  for  that  gracious  providence  which  has  brought 
Mr.  Benton  here.' 
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Mr.  Senton,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  communicated  much 
valuable  information  to  the  Board  of  Missions  concerning  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Gaf&eland ;  and  the  Bosuxl  expressed  them- 
selves highly  satisfied  with  the  wisdom,  and  firmness,  and 
dignity  which  their  representative  displayed,  in  circumstances 
that  were  peculiarly  trying.  The  following  is  the  minute, 
which  they  entered  on  their  record,  expressive  of  the  sense 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  value  of  the  service 
which  he  had  performed :  *  The  committee  having  heard  the 
important,  deeply  interesting,  and  graphic  details  with  which 
Mr.  Senton  has  just  favoured  them,  welcome  cordially  his  safe 
return  from  CaSraria ;  tender  to  him  their  warmest  thanks  for 
the  able,  dignified,  impartial,  and  energetic  manner  in  which, 
so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  he  discharged,  as  their  com- 
missioner, the  onerous  and  delicate  duties  with  which  he  was 
entrusted ;  regard  it  as  a  providential  circumstance  that  he  was 
in  Cafireland  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  gather  such  information 
as  will  greatly  assist  the  Board  in  forn^;uig  a  judgment  as  to  what 
diould  be  done  with  the  mission ;  and  feel  specially  thankful 
to  God  for  having  preserved  him  and  his  partner,  amid  the 
strange  and  unexpected  dangers  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed ;  for  having  enabled  him,  in  circumstances  eminently 
perilous  and  trying,  to  conduct  himself  in  a  mamier  creditable 
to  himself  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  honourable 
to  the  church  that  deputed  him ;  and  for  having  granted  him 
so  many  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  colony,  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  friends 
of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  social  order,  in  directing  future 
missionary  operations  among  the  Caffre  tribes.' 

The  prospects  of  the  Caffirarian  mission  had  now  become 
exceedingly  gloomy.  The  war,  after  having  been  carried  on 
during  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven  months,  ended  in  the 
unconditional  submission  of  Sandilli,  and  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  associated  with  him.    The  Gaika  tribes,  among  whom  the 
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missionaries  had  chiefly  laboured,  were  dxiven  from  their  home 
amid  the  Amatola  mountains,  and  their  lands  were  forfeited  to 

« 

the  crown,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 
The  mission  premises  at  all  the  stations  were  laid  in  rum 
The  converts  were  scattered  by  the  war;  and  Messrs.  Kiven 
and  Gumming  had  returned  to  this  country. 

It  was  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  for  the  Mission 
Board  to  determine,  in  these  circumstances,  what  course  of 
conduct  they  ought  to  pursue.  The  question  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  consider  was.  Whether  the  mission  ought  to  be 
given  up  as  hopeless,  or  an  attempt  be  made  to  revive  it  This 
latter  course  was  the  one  which,  after  prayerful  deliberatioii, 
they  resolved  to  adopt.  They  agreed  to  send  out  Mr.  Niven  to 
Caf&eland,  to  collect  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
tribes,  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  prospect  of  success  in 
recommencing  the  mission  amongst  them,  in  the  new  ciicnm- 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  the  meantime,  his  family 
was  to  remain  in  this  country.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  Mr. 
Gumming  should  be  sent  back  to  Gafi&eland,  where  his  family 
still  continued,  and  that  he  should  have  a  year's  salaiy  given 
him,  '  with  the  understanding,  that  if  a  favourable  openiBg  for 
the  resumption  of  the  mission,  or  such  a  field  of  labour  as  they 
consider  he  may  occupy,  do  not  by  that  period  present  itself, 
his  connection  with  the  Mission  Board  wOl  then  terminate.' 

Messrs.  Niven  and  Gumming  reached  Africa  on  the  10th 
of  October  1853.  Mr.  Niven,  in  fulfilment  of  the  commissioii 
assigned  him,  had  two  interviews  with  the  governor ;  and  ftona 
him  he  learned,  that  Government  had  come  to  the  resolution 
not  to  allow  Ghumie,  Uniondale,  and  Igquibigha  to  be  again 
occupied  as  mission  stations ;  that  the  Gaikas  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Amatolas,  and  located  in  a  district  near  the  Great  Kei 
river ;  and  that  no  Gafires  were  to  be  permitted,  for  the  future, 
to  settle  within  the  colonial  line.  Mr.  Niven  also  visited  San- 
dilli,  the  chief  of  the  Gaikas,  and  found  that  he  was  not  at 
present  disposed  to  receive  missionaries,  being  very  much  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  new  settlement  which  had  been  marked  out 
for  him  bv  the  Government.  Mr.  Niven  retximed  to  Scotland 
in  the  summer  of  1854 ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  he  com- 
menced missionary  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
circumstances  rendering  it  inexpedient  for  him  again  to  visit 
Caf&eland. 

Mr.  Gumming,  on  his  return  to  Africa,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Glenthom,  which,  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  mission,  had 
been  the  home  of  his  family.  At  this  place  a  small  church 
was  formed,  consisting  of  seventeen  members  and  eight  adhe- 
rents, chiefly  whites.  Among  this  little  flock  did  Mr.  Gumming 
labour;  and  so  highly  did  they  appreciate  his  services,  that 
they  sent  a  petition  to  the  Mission  Board,  craving  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  with  them,  and  stating,  that 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  make  up  a  sufficient  sum, 
*  they  would  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  for  his 
support.'  His  heart  was  set  on  getting  the  mission  among  the 
Gaikas  re-established.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
SandiUi,  their  chief,  and  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
the  chieftain  was  highly  favourable.  SandiUi  was  in  a  better 
mood  than  when  Mr.  Niven  visited  him.  Mr.  Gumming  thus 
describes  the  interview  which  he  had  with  the  ruler  of  the 
Gaflres :  '  The  great  chief  was  seated  on  a  skin  near  to  the 
kraal,  with  his  dirty  blanket  around  him.  He  had  be^n  in- 
formed of  our  arrival,  and  seemed  highly  gratified  with  the 
object  of  our  visit.  He  said,  that  though  he  had  withheld  his 
official  word  from  others,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  to  me  personally.  Difficulties  had  prevented  the  resumption 
of  the  school  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  he  was  afraid,  that 
unless  he  acted  as  he  now  did,  it  might  be  prevented  again. 
The  school  was,  in  his  estimation,  a  blessing  to  his  people. 
His  counsellors  had  long  ago  given  their  consent,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  call  them  again.  He  cheerfully  gave  his  con- 
sent to  his  old  teacher,  and  to  his  own  people  of  the  school, 
but  he  would  not  do  so  to  strangers.    The  country  was  before 
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us ;  we  might  choode  what  spot  we  pleased,  with  one  condition 
onl3r,  viz.,  that  we  should  not  bring  cattle  from  the  infected 
districts,  as  the  lung-sickness  had  not  entered  his  country/ 

Mr.  Cununing,  having  thus  obtained  permission  to  recom- 
mence the  mission  in  any  part  of  Sandilli's  country  that  migbt 
be  deemed  most  eligible,  selected  for  the  new  station  a  piece 
of  land  situated  on  the  Emgwali,  a  river,  in  the  bed  of  which 
there  flowed  a  fine  stream  of  water.  Application  was  made  t^^^ 
Government,  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  missionaiy  settle- 
ment at  this  place.  After  some  delay,  the  following  communica- 
tion was  received  by  Mr.  Gunmiing,  announcing  the  sanction  of 
Government,  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted:  'M 
Murray y  5th  October  1856. — Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  that  his  excellency  the  High  Commissioner  has  been 
pleased  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Sandilli's 
country,  as  proposed  by  you,  provided  it  may  be  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  other  nussions  already  established  in  that 
district  as  not  injuriously  to  interfere  with  them.  I  annex  a 
memorandum  of  the  terms  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment  approve  of  the  establishment  of  missions  in  Caffirari^- 
The  following  are  the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note : 

'My  instructions  direct  me  to  make  known  to  all  mis- 
sionaries and  others,  who  think  fit  to  sojourn  beyond  the 
colonial  boundary,  that  they  must  make  their  own  bargain  with 
the  chiefs  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  calculate  their 
own  risks ;  and  that  they  must  not  lay  claim  to  any  support  or 
indenmification  fix)m  the  British  Government  to  any  stipula- 
tions to  support  missionaries  or  others,  which  may  give  them 
undue  influence,  either  as  regards  their  pious  callings  or  private 
speculations.  Outrages  and  unprovoked  breach  of  hospitality 
might  possibly  call  for  interference  in  the  way  of  advice,  or 
ofiers  of  mediation;  but  these  must  be  unaccompanied  by  any 
menace ;  for  a  threat,  if  unavailing,  must  involve  its  enfoice- 
ment.    The  course  to  be  pursued,  therefore,  should  be  for  the 
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missionary  to  make  his  own  arrangement  with  the  chiefs,  who, 
if  willing  to  receive  him,  and  make  a  suitable  provision  for  his 
dwelling,  church,  school,  and  garden,  and  other  similar  arrange- 
ments, and  should  the  missionary  choose  to  run  all  risks,  any 
bargain  so  entered  into,  on  being  duly  reported  by  both  parties 
to  the  chief  commissioner,  will  be  registered  by  him.  But  a  mis- 
sionary  must  not  be  forced  upon  a  GafEre  chief  in  the  land  allotted 
to  him ;  neither  can  any  of  the  lands,  so  allotted,  be  taken  away 
from  the  chief,  to  be  appropriated  to  missionary  purposes  with- 
out his  consent.  Neither  can  a  missionary,  undertaking  the 
task,  be  allowed  territorial  supremacy,  or  "  imperium  in  irnperio'' 
with  the  chiefs  allotted  lands ;  conciliation  and  disinterested 
teaching  must  be  the  means  of  maintaining  his  position,  and 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  chief  and  his  people;  but 
Government  will  not  force  a  mission  station  on  a  chief  where 
it  may  be  obnoxious  to  him,  for  such  an  attempt  would  not 
only  prove  abortive,  but  mischievous.' 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Cumming  was  making  these  ar- 
rangements, the  Caflfres,  through  their  own  folly,  were  visited 
with  a  sad  calamity.  They  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  an  impostor, 
one  of  their  own  prophets,  of  the  name  of  Umlakazu,  who 
professed  to  hold  communication,  by  means  of  his  daughter, 
with  the  invisible  world.  This  person  delivered  to  them  a 
message  from  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  to  destroy  their  cattle,  consume  their  com,  leave 
their  fields  uncultivated,  and  sweep  their  houses  clean,  and  that 
their  ancestors  would  in  due  time  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
dwell  with  them  in  the  houses  thus  prepared.  It  was  further 
announced  to  them,  that  cattle,  more  numerous  and  beautifal 
than  those  they  slaughtered,  would  rise  from  the  ground  and 
occupy  their  folds,  and  that  com  would  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  earth ;  and  they  would  live  a  happy  life  with  their 
ancestors,  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  com  and  cattle  that 
would  never  perish.  They  would  also  get  the  desire  of  their 
heart  gratified  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  whites.  These  pre- 
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dictions  were  credited  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Eieili, 
the  paramount  chief  of  Caffraria,  and  the  other  chiefis,  set  the 
example  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  false  prophet.  The  cattle 
were  destroyed,  the  com  was  consumed,  and  the  fields  were 
left  uncultivated,  in  the  foolish  expectation  that  a  miracidous 
supply  of  food  would  be  provided.  The  consequences  were  most 
disastrous.  The  people,  after  having  destroyed  their  property, 
and  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  waited  in  vab  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  A  famine  ensued,  in  which 
there  was  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe. 
Multitudes  were  obliged  to  leave  their  homes,  and  to  seek  for  a 
subsistence,  by  performing  menial  service  within  the  colony. 
Crowds  might  be  seen  wandering  through  the  desolate  fieldfi, 
digging  for  roots  in  order  to  preserve  life;  while,  in  certain 
cases,  parents  were  driven  to  the  horrible  necessity  of  devouring 
the  flesh  of  their  children.  Sir  George  Grey,  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Cape  parliament,  remarks :  '  So 
complete  was  the  state  of  destitution  to  which  the  followers  of 
the  prophet  had  reduced  themselves,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs,  who  had  formerly  owned  immense  herds  of  cattle,  had 
not  a  single  head  left;  none  of  the  greatest  chiefs  had  pre- 
served more  than  three  or  four ;  one  of  the  leading  chiefs  had 
been  obliged  to  work  upon  the  roads ;  whilst  in  many  parts,  the 
country  was  covered  throughout  the  day  by  crowds  of  women 
and  children  digging  for  wild  roots,  as  the  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence left  them.  Bands  of  marauders  soon  collected  together, 
and  began  to  attempt  pillage  indiscriminately,  either  upon  Euro- 
peans or  on  their  unbelieving  countrymen,'  .  .  .  '  Wisely  used,' 
adds  the  Governor, '  the  existing  crisis  may  produce  permanent 
advantages  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  A  restless  nation, 
who  for  years  has  harassed  the  frontier,  may  now  to  a  great 
extent  be  changed  into  useful  labourers.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  destroyed  the  resources  of  the  colony,  whenever  they 
appeared  about  to  expand,  may  now  be  made  the  means  of 
giving  to  these  resources,  by  their  industry,  a  greater  develop- 
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ment  than  they  have  ever  hitherto  attained.  The  influence  of 
the  chiefs  for  evil  having  to  a  great  extent  been  swept  away, 
there  is  now  a  greater  hope  than  at  any  former  period,  that 
civilisation  and  Christianity  may  be  successfully  introduced 
among  the  Caf&e  race.' 

Two  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1857  to  occupy  the  station 
at  Emgwali,  namely,  Mr.  Bobert  Johnston  and  Mr.  Tiyo  Soga. 
Mr.  Johnston's  connection  with  the  mission  was  of  short  duration. 
About  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  received  a  call 
from  a  congregation  in  Grahamstown,  and,  having  accepted  of 
it,  his  connection  with  the  mission  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Soga, 
the  other  missionary  now  mentioned,  has  proved  himself  a  most 
efficient  and  successful  labourer  in  the  mission  field.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Cafi&e  chief;  and  having  given  early  indication  of 
his  being  possessed  of  good  natural  talents,  he  was  sent  while 
a  boy,  by  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers,  to  Scotland,  that  he  might 
receive  such  an  education  as  would  fit  him  for  being  a  teacher 
of  his  countrymen.  During  his  stay  in  this  country,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
received  baptism  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  John  Street 
Church,  Glasgow ;  and,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  he  was 
sent  back  to  Caf&aria,  to  be  employed,  in  the  meantime,  as  a 
native  teacher.  It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  he  should 
receive  a  regular  college  education,  and  pass  through  the  usual 
course  of  study  at  the  Theological  Hall,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  employed  as  one  of  the  Synod's  missionaries.  For  this 
purpose  he  returned  to  Scotland;  and  having  completed  his 
studies  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  under  whose  superin- 
tendence he  was  placed,  he  was  licensed  and  ordained ;  and  in 
a  crowded  meeting,  held  in  Bristo  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  3d  of  February  1857,  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work 
of  missions,  along  with  several  other  missionaries  who  were 
destined  to  labour  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  mini- 
ster  who  addressed  the  missionaries  on  that  occasion  (the  Bev. 
George  Johnston,  D.D.)  took  special  notice  of  Mr.  Soga,  and 
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addiessed  him  in  the  following  appropriate  tenns  :  '  You  do  not 
make,  in  one  sense,  the  same  sacrifice  as  your  other  brethren 
do.  You  are  going  home  to  your  fatherland,  and  to  the  tents 
of  your  own  people.  You  came  amongst  us  as  a  stranger,  with 
your  heart  filled  with  love  to  God-  You  have  studied  in  cm 
college  and  in  our  hall,  in  order  to  prepare  yourself  for  the 
great  and  glorious  work  of  the  ministiy ;  and  your  career  through 
our  college  and  hall  has  beeh  most  honourable  to  yourself,  which 
I  am  sure  your  fellow-students  are  ready  to  testify.  Now  that 
you  are  about  to  return  to  your  own  land,  to  proclaini  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Chriist  to  your  countrymen,  I  am  sure  that 
every  heart  in  tins  assembly  is  beating  with  the  deepest  interest 
towards  you,  and  sending  up  the  earnest  prayer  in  your  behalf, 
that  you  may  secure  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen ;  that  you 
may  be  the  means  of  converting  thousands  of  them  to  the  £uth 
of  the  gospel ;  that  you  may  be  honoured  to  be  the  founder  of 
an  enduring  and  prospering  church  in  Gafiraria;  and  that 
generations  yet  unborn  may  arise  and  pronounce  the  name  of 
Tiyo  Soga  with  blessings  on  his  head.' 

The  reception  which  Mr.  Soga  met  with  on  .his  return  to 
Africa  was  most  gratifying ;  and  an  impression  was  produced 
by  his  preaching,  that  was  highly  favourable  to  the  success  of 
the  nussion. 

When  the  Gafiies  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Soga, 
and  when  they  beheld  him  occupying  the  position  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  view  as  the  exclusive  monopoly  and 
privilege  of  the  white  man,  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
astomshment  '  They  looked  upon  poor  me/  says  Mr.  Soga, '  as 
an  extraordioary  personage,  who  had  bridged  over  the  apparently 
impassable  gulf,  fixed  between  their  degraded  condition  and'that 
of  their  pre-eminently  distinguished  white  neighbours.  But  I 
could  not  but  adore,  on  their  behalf  and  mine,  the  grace  of  that 
gospel  which  has  come  not  only  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  (spiritually) 
bound,  but  also  to  elevate  and  enlighten,  and  to  remove  all  the 
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barriers  that  have  interposed  between  man  and  man,  by  uniting 
all  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood.  Can  it  be  that,  as  a 
people,  we  are  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  in  that  degraded  state 
in  which  we  are  so  deeply  and  so  generally  sunk  ?  God  is  no 
respecter  of  nations  and  peoples.  Surely,  then,  the  time  of 
favour  to  poor,  benighted,  and  despised  Africa  is  yet  to  be !' 

Messrs.  Soga  and  Johnston  commenced  their  labours  at  the 
Emgwali  in  September  1857.  'It  was  with  no  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  gratitude,'  says  Mr.  Soga, '  that  we  saw  ourselves 
in  the  place  towards  which,  ever  since  we  left  Scotland,  our  eyes 
had  been  directed.  To  us  it  had  been  the  land  of  promise,  and 
our  arrival  at  it  was  something  like  taking  possession  of  our 
inheritance.  To  the  Cafi&es,  Emgwali  is  a  land  of  milk  and 
com ;  and  certainly,  to  our  eyes,  it  gave  the  promise  of  abun- 
dance of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  The  position  selected  for 
the  site  of  the  station  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole 
valley ;  and  the  place,  though  devoid  of  wood,  is  by  no  means 
unpleasant  to  the  eye.'  A  number  of  the  converts,  who  had 
been  driven  by  the  war  from  Chumie,  Igquibigha,  and  Union- 
dale,  and  who  had  found  a  temporary  home  at  Peeltown,  took 
up  their  abode  at  this  place.  Sod-houses  were  eredted  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  missionaries ;  and  a  church,  formed  of 
the  same  material,  and  capable  of  containing  200  persons,  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  worshippers.  SandiUi,  the  Gaika  chief, 
paid  a  visit  of  welcome  to  the  missionaries,  and  requested  that 
they  would  take  his  sons  under  their  charge  and  educate 
them.  Ofi  the  second  Sabbath  of  April  1858,  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  for  the  first  time  at  this 
station.  About  forty  persons  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
including  the  mission  families  and  those  who  had  formerly  been 
in  communion.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  ordinance  was 
dispensed  rendered  the  scene  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive. 
'I  saw,'  says  Mr.  Soga,  *  many  an  eye  bathed  in  tears,  and  many 
a  strong  frame  shaking  and  iacembling,  from  the  intensity  of 
mental  emotion.'    The  week-day  schools  connected^  with  the 
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station  had  an  average  attendance  of  seventy  scholars,  and  the   I 
Sabbath  school  was  attended  by  a  still  greater  number. 

The  congregation  continued  to  increase  until  the  place  of 
worship  became  too  small,  and  an  enlargement  of  it  was  rendered 
necessaiy.  The  following  brief  notices,  given  by  Mr.  S(^, 
of  the  attendance  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1859, 
show  the  deep  interest  that  was  excited  among  the  people  by  | 
his  ministry:  *  September  iih, — A  very  crowded  house  both 
morning  and  afternoon ;  a  good  number  of  heathen  Fingoes  and 
Cafi&es  present.  It  was  an  interesting  and  encouraging  sight 
Our  chapel  is  too  small.  Their  attending  just  now,  in  winter,  is 
a  good  omen  of  their  attending  in  summer,  when  they  are  mem' 
and  have  plenty.  LorcPs  day,  September  16/A. — ^Another  splendid 
day  in  attendance.  No  room  at  all ;  some  had  to  stand  outside. 
A  good  company  of  young  people  fix)m  the  Fingoes,  three  miles 
off.  It  was  altogether  a  happy,  joyful,  encouraging  day,  J^^ 
day,  November  6th. — Fine  day ;  large  house.  In  truth,  the  church, 
though  now  enlarged,  and  capable  of  holding  280  persons,  is  txx) 
small  to  take  in  all  who  come  when  the  day  is  good  I^^ 
day,  December  Sd. — ^A  beautiful  day.  *  Witnessed  a  fine  sight—* 
company  of  people,  some  dressed,  and  some  in  their  blankets, 
making  their  way  towards  the  house  of  God  from  the  Bolo  and 
the  head  of  the  Cwengewana.  The  house  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  some  could  not  get  in  with  all  the  economy  of  room  I  couJd 
make.'  Previous  to  this  period,  Mr.  Johnston  had  renounced 
Ids  connection  with  the  mission,  as  above  stated,  and  Hr*  ^S^ 
was  the  sole  labourer  at  the  Emgwali. 

Mr.  Gumming,  after  his  return  to  Africa,  took  charge  of  the 
station  at  Glenthom,  in  Cape  Colony.  Here  he  had  three  con- 
gregations under  his  charge — one  of  CaflFres,  another  of  Hotten- 
tots, and  a  third  of  English ;  and  his  labours,  especially  among 
the  Caflres,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  success.  Writing  in  the  month  of  December  I860, 
he  mentions  that  the  people  under  his  charge  were  giving 
decided  indications  of  a  work  of  grace  carrying  on  amongst 
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them.  '  la  this  quarter/  he  says, '  there  has  been  a  little  clear 
shining  after  rain.  Shortly  after  the  last  eight  Oaffres  men- 
tioned in  my  previous  letter  were  admitted  into  the  church,  a 
goodly  number  of  young  and  old  came  forward  seeking  the 
Lord.  Of  the  old,  some  had  lived  more  or  Jess  within  the  sound 
of  the  gospel  in  this  place  for  twenty  years,  and  were  most 
unlikely  characters  to  be  roused  fix>m  their  lethargy.  They  are 
now  hopeful,  and  excite  the  language  of  surprise :  What  hath 
God  wrought  ?  Of  the  young,  some  are  of  a  more  tender  age 
thain  any  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  exhibiting  such  a 
desire.  Their  knowledge  of  christian  doctrine  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  old.  As  they  came  forward,  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  them  into  my  cate- 
chumen class  at  once.  They  were  placed  luider  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  elders  until  tried ; — ^the  most  promising  should 
be  selected,  and  brought  more  particularly  under  my  care.' 

Mr.  Gumming  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  labours  by 
beholding  a  number,  both  of  the  Cafies  and  Hottentots,  coming 
forward  and  making  a  public  profession  of  their  faitL  In  a 
communication  dated  6th  June  1862,  and  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  he  says :  '  I  had  intended 
to  have  written  to  you  previous  to  my  journey  to  the  seaside, 
but  could  not  manage  to  accomplish  it.  My  object  was  to  men- 
tion that,  on  the  immediately  preceding  sacramental  occasion,  I 
had  admitted  thirteen  new  members  to  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  recently  been  baptized  by  myself.  Most  of  these  were 
the  fruits  of  that  awakening  which  took  place  during  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year.  One  thing  which  tended  to  mark 
this  admission,  was  the  circumstance  that  five  of  the  number 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  family.  There  were  the  aged 
mother,  the  eldest  son  and  his  wife,  and  the  second  son  and 
his  sister.  There  are  not  more  intelligent  men  in  my  congre- 
gation than  these  two  men.  They,  together  with  their  sister, 
had  learned  to  read  the  Testament  ere  they  entered  the  in- 
quirers' class.     The  devout  spirit  which  they  all  exhibit  is 
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exceedingly  pleasing;  and  if  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  contmne 
them  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  would  consider  my  hands  veil 
supported  by  the  eldest  being  added  to  my  very  small  session. 
On  the  above  occasion  the  Lord's  table  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  communicants,  more  numerous  than  I  ever  beheld 
upon  any  former  occasion.    While  this  is  gratifying,  I  am  by 
no  means  insensible  of  very  many  imperfections  that  attach 
themselves  to  my  charge,  which  I  would  fain  wish  to  see 
remedied.    But  I  must  suit  myself  to  circumstances,  and  en- 
deavour to  do  the  best  I  can.    I  cannot,  however,  but  feel 
amazed  and  humbled,  that,  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages, 
the  Lord  still  continues  to  prosper  my  labours  here.    Since 
my  return  from  the  Emgwali,  I  have  admitted  seven  to  my 
catechumen  class  of  Gaf&es,  besides  six  on  a  former  occasioiL 
This  week  five  Hottentot  women  have  been  added  to  a  separate 
class  of  the  same  kind  kept  for  that  people.    It  seems  strange 
to  see  persons,  whom  we  might  style  respectable  for  position, 
coming  forwjud  and  declaring  that  they  have  mingled  hitherto 
with  christian  society,  and  yet  have  never  been  baptized,    ft 
is  not  surprising  to  hear  Caflfres  say  so ;  but  ceitainly  it  is  very 
different  when  those  who  have  attained  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  habits  of  civilised  life  express  themselves  in  ibis 
manner.    May  the  Lord  give  grace  and  wisdom  as  responsibili- 
ties increase.' 

On  the  4th  of  December  1860,  Mr.  John  Aitken  Chalmers 
was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to 
missionary  labour  in  British  CafEraria ;  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  following  year,  he  sailed  for  his  destination, 
along  with  Mrs.  Chalmers,  a  daughter  of  Professor  Lindsay  of 
Glasgow.  The  Ladies'  Cal&rarian  Society,  Glasgow,  sent  out, 
along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers,  Miss  Ogilvie,  to  teach  a 
female  school,  and  to  train  up  the  Cafl6:e  girls  in  habits  of 
industry.  Mr.  Chalmers  was  bom  in  Africa,  being  the  son  of 
the  Eev.  William  Chalmers,  who  laboured  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Chumie.    He  was  acquainted  with  the  Cafte 
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language^  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  this  country, 
and  was  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  the  work  in  which 
he  was  about  to  engage.  After  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  he 
arrived  in  Africa  in  October  1861 ;  and,  after  spending  a  short 
time  with  his  mother,  who  was  still  living  at  the  Chumie,  he 
reached  the  Emgwali  in  the  end  of  November.  'When  I 
reached  this,'  he  says,  '  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr. 
Soga,  and  my  father's  flock.  Death  has  made  great  inroads 
among  the  Chumie  people ;  there  are  many  familiar  faces  I 
cannot  find ;  many  of  the  good  old  people  belong  to  a  genera- 
tion that  has  passed;  they  have  dropped  silently  into  the 
grave  to  make  way  for  others.  Let  us  hope  that  they  have 
been  translated  to  that  blissful  region,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  .  .  .  'The 
first  Sabbath  I  spent  here  was  a  delightful  one,  a  day  that  will 
linger  long  in  my  memory.  It  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  solemn  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  com- 
mimion  table  is  the  place  where  Christiana  meet  and  part  on 
earth;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  is  so,  for  it  reminds 
us  ever  that  we  are  not  denizens  of  earth,  but  candidates  for 
eternity — ^that  we  are  but  pilgrims  here  below.  The  last  Sab- 
bath I  spent  in  Scotland,  I  sat  down  at  the  communion  table  of 
Cathedral  Street  church,  Glasgow ;  the  first  Sabbath  I  spent  at 
the  Emgwali,  it  was  my  privilege  to  commemorate  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  ascended  Saviour,  and  therefore  I  say 
that  it  was  a  happy  day  to  me.' 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  labours  at  Emgwali, 
Mr.  Chalmers  met  with  a  severe  trial  by  the  unexpected 
removal  of  his  beloved  partner.  After  having  given  birth  to 
a  child,  she  fevered  and  died.  She  was  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  person;  and  left  behind  her  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  piety  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Her 
early  and  untimely  death  made  a  sad  blank  in  the  little  mis- 
sion band  at  Emgwali,  and  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  native 
population  among  whom  she  had  taken  up  her  residence. 
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The  increase  of  the  congregation  at  Emgwali  rendered  it 
necessary  that  a  new  place  of  worship  should  be  erected.    This 
was  accomplished  through  the  indefatigable  labonis   of  Mr. 
Soga.    A  substantial  brick  building,  capable  of  holding  be- 
tween-600  and  700  persons,  and  costing  upwards  of  £1400, 
was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  15th  of  June  1861 
Of  this  sum  £600  was  raised  within  the  colony.     liberal  help 
towards  the  building  was  sent  from  this  country ;  and  upwards 
of  £300  remained,  in  the  form  of  debt,  after  the  edifice  was 
completed.    On  the  Sabbath,  when  the  church   was  opened, 
there  were  four  public  services :  two  of  these  were  conducted 
in  the  Cafifre  language,  one  in  English,  and  another  in  Dutch. 
'  Native  Christians  came  from  distances  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
sixty  miles.    And  in  order  to  provide  for  their  refreshment, 
our  Emgwali  people,  and  the  heathen  chiefs  and  councillors  oi 
seven  districts,  to  which  our  evangelistic  labours  extend,  con- 
tributed  fifty-four  slaughtered  animals,  chiefly  goats  and  sheep, 
and  also  about  £12  to  purchase  coffee,  and  si^ar,  and  bread. 
We  had  to  do  this  to  be  good  hosts.    On  the  Sabbath  the 
church  was  filled  by  native  Christians,  the  day  being  unfortu- 
nately too  cold  and  windy  to  euable  the  heathen  Cafi&es  and 
Fingoes  to  come  out.    It  was  mid-winter.' 

On  the  Wednesday  iinmediately  following  the  opening 
of  the  church,  a  series  of  public  services  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  occasion;  suitable  addresses  were 
delivered  by  brethren  belonging  to  other  denominations.  The 
meeting  in  the  evening  was  peculiarly  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  Caffres  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  stirring  np 
one  another  to  make  contributions  for  the  liquidating  of  th^ 
debt.  Some  gave  £1,  some  gave  15s.,  some  gave  10s.,  and 
some  offered  the  donation  of  a  he-goat.  The  subscriptions, 
including  the  collection,  amoimted  to  £180 ;  which  sum  was 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  Mr.  Soga  felt  much 
gratified  at  the  result  of  his  labours,  in  having  been  insiTU- 
mental  in  rearing,  what  was  pronounced  to  be  '  the  most  com* 
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modious  and  substantial,  and  the  neatest  native  chnrch  in 
British  Cafiraria.' 

In  close  vicinity  to  the  church,  which  was  opened  in  such 
auspicious  circumstances,  a  comfortable  manse  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Soga  and  family;  and  everything 
connected  with  the  station  at  EmgwaH  indicated  that  it  was  in 
a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  A  large  and  an  attentive 
audience  was  found  every  Sabbath  in  the  place  of  worship,  and 
there  was  added  daily  to  the  church  of  such  as  should  be  saved. 
At  the  dispensation  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
beginning  of  1864,  no  fewer  than  20  persons  were  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  and  1 7  of  these  were  converts  from 
heathenism.  Seferring  to  this  addition  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Soga  says :  '  Since  the  founding  of  this  station  we 
have  had  no  Sabbath-day  like  that  of  yesterday,  upon  which  our 
quarterly  communion  fell  to  be  celebrated.  In  the  number,  the 
christian  attainments,  and  the  good  promise  for  the  future,  of 
the  persons  admitted  into  church  fellowship  on  this  day,  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  see,  that  although  we  long  for  greater  mani- 
festations of  his  saving  power  among  us,  yet  his  work  is  not 
standing  stiU.  How  delightful  it  is  to  missionaries  to  know 
that  their  labours  are  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord — ^that  Christ  is 
not  only  preached,  but  that  souls  are  saved !  Tes,  souls  saved. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  those  solemn  sable  countenances,  who 
sat  with  us  around  the  table  of  the  Lord  for  the  first  time 
yesterday,  concerning  whom  we  firmly  believe,  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Mr.  Soga  adds, 
that  the  membership  of  the  church  at  this  period  amounted 
to  164. 

Hitherto,  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  arrival  in  the 
country,  he  had  laboured  along  with  Mr.  Soga  at  the  EmgwalL 
But  it  was  now  deemed  expedient  that  a  new  station  should 
be  commenced  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the 
mission  might  be  more  widely  extended  among  the  Cafifres. 
The  locality  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  was  the  Upper  Thomas 
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River,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Kei,  and  about  26  miles  vest 
of  the  Emgwali    In  this  district  the  Gaika  Cafi&es  were  per- 
manently located  by  the  Government;  and  it  was  calculated 
that,  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  it  included  a  population  of 
4000.    It  was  among  this  tribe  of  Caffres  that  Mr.  Chalmers' 
father  had  formerly  laboured.      Permission  being   given  by 
Government  to  commence  a  station  in  this  district,  and  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  being  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mission,  it  was  considered  proper  that  a  formal  introduction 
should  take  place  of  Mr.  Chalmers  to  the  chiefs  and  people, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  consent  to  the   proposed 
mission.    The  necessary  arrangements  being  made,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers was  formally  introduced  to  the  Gaika  chiefs  and  to  their 
people  on  the  29th  of  January  1864.    The  two  principal  chiefe 
were  Oba  and  Fyn,  sons  of  Tyali,  who  were  accompanied  on  the 
occasion  by  a  goodly  nimiber  of  the  natives.    Mr.  Chalmers  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Soga,  Mr.  Charles  Brownlee,  Gaika  com- 
missioner, by  Dukwani  and  Tobi  (two  elders),  and  by  other 
attendants.     After  the  two  parties  had  met,  and  the  usual 
\  friendly  salutations  had  passed  between  them,  Mr.  Brownlee 

stood  up,  and  addressing  Oba  in  the  Cafire  language,  said: 
'  What  I  have  come  to  do,  son  of  Tyali,  does  not  require  man/ 
words,  and  yet  it  is  a  great  thing.    I  have  come  to  conunend  to 
your  care  this  young  man,  the  son  of  the  teacher  of  your  tribe 
formerly,  who  died  and  lies  buried  with  your  father  at  the 
Chumie.     God  has  put  it  into  his  heart  to  foUow  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  to  come  and  teach  the  gospel  to  the  children  of 
Amaxosa.    WeU  have  you  done,  then,  to  be  here  this  day  with 
your  people.   What  teachers  have  come  to  do,  you  know.   Great, 
then,  is  the  thing  that  has  come  to  your  people.    This  thing 
(the  gospel)  to  them  is  a  boon,  though  lately  come,  compara- 
tively, to  you  Caffices ;  yet  it  was  in  existence,  it  was  being 
preached,  it  was  being  received  by  others  before  you  and  I 
were  bom.    Happy  shall  your  people  be,  if  they  receive  it    I 
conmiend,  then,  the  teacher  who  has  brought  this  word  to  you 
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this  day.  Tour  father  and  his  father  respected  each  other,  and 
treated  each  other  weU.  Know  him,  then,  as  yonr  father  knew 
his  father.  You  are  yourself  aware  that  Tyali  was  no  enemy 
to  the  word  of  God.  He  put  no  hindrances  in  the  way  of  his 
people's  becoming  Christians.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
this  of  you  at  least.  Here,  then,  is  your  teacher  with  you.  I 
now  leave  him.' 

Oba,  after  consulting  with  his  brother  Fyn,  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  :  '  The  sons  of  Tyali  and  Mayoma  return  thee  thanks, 
son  of  Buluneli  (Caflre  for  Brownlee),  for  giving  them  a  trust, 
a  responsible  trust.  Tyali  and  Chemese  (Mr.  Chalmers)  were 
buried  together.  It  is  well  that  his  son  should  be  here  in  the 
place  of  his  father.  When  Chemese  loved  to  come  and  teach 
the  Caffres,  he  sent  his  word  to  Tyali,  and  said,  I  want  to  come. 
Tyali  said.  Come  and  be  my  father.  He  came;  they  lived 
together;  they  cultivated  gardens  on  the  same  plains,  and 
worshipped  together  in  the  church.  But  there  is  a  point  of 
some  importance  to  my  executing  weU  the  trust  you  have 
imposed  on  us.  How  am  I  to  look  well  after  the  son  of 
Chemese?  The  son  of  Tyali  should  be  near  him.  I  live 
beyond  these  moxmtains  of  the  Thomas  Biver.  Fyn  is  also  far. 
My  father  lived  near  the  station,  among  his  people.  I  want  to 
do  as  he  did,  to  go  to  the  house  of  Grod  on  Sunday  with  my 
people.  For  bringing  the  teacher  I  thank  thee.  On  the  one 
hand  he  is  a  father,  and  on  the  other  he  is  a  brother.  But  I 
want  to  be  near  him.' 

The  request  contained  in  the  concluding  part  of  Oba's  ad- 
dress was  one  with  which  Mr.  Brownlee  could  not  comply. 
Mr.  Soga  observes  concerning  it :  'To  sanction  the  change 
which  the  chief  desired,  belonged  only  to  Gk)vemment ;  and  it 
was  very  unlikely  they  would  approve  of  it.  It  was  a  political 
advantage  which  the  chief  sought  for  himself  and  his  tribe, 
from  the  planting  of  the  station  in  a  locality  chiefly  inhabited 
by  his  people.  The  chief,  however,  soon  saw  that  the  two 
things  that  differed — the  measures  of  Grovemment,  and  the 
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bringing  of  the  gospel  among  them — ^mnst  not  be  confounded, 
and  he  gave  up  the  point.  He  closed  by  saying,  *  You  have 
brought  the  teacher  to  the  sons  of  TyaH  This  is  welL  Their 
Tespective  fathers,  now  dead,  treated  each  other  well  My  only 
regret  is,  that  the  son  of  Tyali  is  far  from  hinL  I  give  him  to 
the  special  charge  of  four  of  my  councillors,  who  are  nearer  to 
him  than  I  am :  to  Kaka,  the  son  of  Grcaza ;  to  G^weke,  the 
son  of  Potwana ;  to  Sonku,  the  son  of  Majija ;  to  Bulani,  the 
son  of  Mabombo.'  At  the  conclusion  of  Oba's  address,  his 
brother  Fyn,  and  the  other  chiefs,  expressed  their  willingness 
to  receive  Mr.  Chalmers  as  their  teacher.  Mr.  Soga  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  returned  thanks  to  the 
chiefs  and  people  for  the  cordial  reception  which  they  had 
given  him.    The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Chalmers  left  the  Emgwali,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  new  station,  on  the  Thomas  Biver. 
The  name  '  Henderson'  has  been  given  to  this  station,  in  honour 
of  that  large-hearted  and  benevolent  Mend  of  missions,  John 
Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park.  Mr.  Chalmers  was  accompanied  by 
Tobi,  one  of  the  EmgwaU  elders,  who  is  to  act  as  an  evangeUst, 
and  whom  the  Mission  Board  has  recognised  as  one  of  its 
agents.  *  Tobi,'  says  Mr.  Soga,  '  is  a  man  of  tried  christian 
worth  and  devotedness,  and  has  long  been  an  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  Sabbath  school  His  family,  consisting  of 
more  than  nine  persons,  accompanied  him.  Connected  with 
the  Henderson  station  on  the  Upper  Thomas  Siver,  Mr.  Chalmers 
commenced  an  out-station,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  at  the 
Lower  Thomas  Biver.  To  this  out-station  he  gave  the  name 
of  Somerville,  in  honour  of  the  respected  foreign  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions;  and  Bacela,  an  approved  elder, 
laboured  at  it  as  an  evangelist. 

The  period  since  Mr.  Chalmers  conmienced  Ids  labours  at 
Henderson  has  been  so  short,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  expected 
as  yet  to  have  reaped  any  fruit.  He  is,  however,  not  altogether 
without  symptoms  of  good  being  accomplished  by  his  labours. 
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Mr.  John  Sclater,  a  native  of  Orkney,  sailed  from  London 
on  the  19th  of  July  1864,  as  a  missionaiy  for  Caffiraria.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Miss  Sclater,  who  goes  out 
as  a  female  teacher.  They  arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  on  the  9th 
of  October.  The  hands  of  the  brethren  in  Caflfraria  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  such  a  feUow-labourer  as 
Mr.  Sclater.  In  a  letter,  giving  notice  of  his  arrival,  he  sayB: 
'  That  Mary  and  I  shall  like  the  country,  I  have  little  doubt. 
We  are  delighted  with  what  we  have  seen  of  it  as  yet ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  future,  are  very  hopefuL  But  after  all,  it  does 
not  behove  us  to  be  much  concerned  about  the  attractiveness 
of  this  cotmtry.  We  have  been  sent  here  to  do  a  great  work ; 
and  how  straitened  should  we  feel  until  it  is  accomplished !' 

The  Caffirarian  mission  has  been  honoured  of  God  to  confer 
substantial  benefits  upon  the  trodden-down  and  much-injured 
Cafi&es.  Though  it  has  met  with  repeated  and  severe  checks, 
by  means  of  the  desolating  wars  that  have  been  carried  on  with 
that  people,  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  at  present  it  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  At  the  dose  of  last  year^  it  had,  in 
connection  with  it,  four  regularly  ordained  missionaries,  several 
native  teachers,  289  members,  800  hearers,  and  300  children, 
under  religious  training.  In  a  recently  published  letter,  the 
Sev.  Dr.  Dufif  informs  us,  that  in  passing  through  Africa,  on 
his  way  home  from  India  to  Scotland,  he  turned  purposely 
aside  to  visit  the  Cafirarian  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chiirch ;  and  he  bears  the  following  emphatic  testimony  in  its 
favour.  Beferring  to  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  Mr.  Soga  at 
the  Emgwali  station,  he  says :  '  If  the  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  home  could  only  witness  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  own  ears,  what  I  was  privileged 
to  witness  and  to  hear  on  that  day,  I  am  confident  they  would 
feel  that,  had  they  spent  ten  times  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
means  on  that  mission  which  they  have  done,  they  would  have 
been  more  than  amply  recompensed.    I  am  bound  to  add,  that 

^  The  narrative  of  this  miBBion  is  brought  dowu  to  the  year  1865. 
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tliTougliout  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  I  found  no  mission 
station  conducted  in  a  more  orderly,  vigorous^  systematic  way, 
than  that  of  my  admirable  friend  and  brother,  the  Bev.  Tiyo 
Soga,  the  native  Gaffre  ordained  minister  of  the  Emgwsdi' 
Beferring  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  had  previously  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Soga  at  the  Emgwali,  he  says :  '  In  order  to  extend 
Ae  mission,  he  left  the  Emgwali,  and  fixed  on  another  station 
about  a  day's  journey  to  the  north,  in  a  region  of  hitherto 
unbroken  heathenism.  Severely  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  his 
partner  in  life,  he  proved  his  devotedness  by  proceediog  to  this 
outlandish  station  (done,  and  actually  taking  up  his  abode  in  a 
wretched  Caffre  htU.  It  is  a  grand  field  on  which  he  has  thus 
heroically  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross,  though  one  encom- 
passed with  prodigious  difficulties.  Surely  he  will  not  be 
allowed  long  to  labour  there  aJone,  At  all  events,  he  will  not 
surely  be  long  allowed  to  peril  his  precious  life  by  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  Caffre  hut  for  his  dwelling,  and  the  imperfect 
shade  of  a  thorny  tree  for  his  church.  He  is  truly  a  noble 
labourer — ^pious,  earnest,  devoted,  self-denying,  and  indefati- 
gable; and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native  langiiflgei 
manners,  habits,  and  usages.  Such  a  labourer  is  beyond  all 
price.  All  the  "golden  sands'*  down  which  " roll  Afric's  sunny 
fountains,"  could  not  produce  his  like.' 

Such  a  testimony,  proceeding  from  one  who  has  himself  been 
a  distinguished  labourer  in  the  missionaiy  field,  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  and  holds  out  great  encouragement  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  to  persevere  in  the  noble  enterprise  in 
which  it  is  now  engaged,  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
among  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabit  the  plains  and  deserts 
of  Africa. 
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MISSIONS  TO  INDIA. 


The  Sepoy  revolt  in  India,  and  the  stirring  events  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  excited  a  wide-spread  and  painful  interest  in  all 
classes  throughout  the  British  empire.  The  new  arrangements 
that  were  made  with  regard  to  the  government  of  India,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  afforded  facilities  that  did  not 
previously  exist,  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
amongst  the  myriads  of  human  beings  that  are  placed  under 
British  sway  in  that  eastern  portion  of  the  globe.  Seflecting 
men  justly  considered  that,  in  the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  a  loud  call  was  given  to  make  increased  effort,  with  a 
view  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  teeming 
population  that  had  now  become  our  feUow-subjects  in  India. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  come  forward  to  bear  a 
part,  along  with  their  brethren  of  other  denominations,  in  this 
work  of  benevolence. 

The  subject  of  a  mission  to  India  was  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  at  their  meeting 
in  May  1868,  by  overtures  that  were  laid  upon  their  table 
from  the  presbyteries  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Kelso.  The 
Mission  Board  had  the  subject  previously  under  consideration, 
in  consequence  of  a  motion  submitted  to  them  by  John  Hender- 
son, Esq.  of  Park ;  and  a  minute  had  been  prepared  by  them 
to  the  following  effect :  '  That  they  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  in  view  of  the  recent  events  in  India,  there 
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is  a  loud  call  on  aU  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  to  come  forward 
and  take  part  in  tbe  evangelization  of  that  miglity  empire ;  tliat 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
would  unite  with  other  christian  denominations  in  this  country, 
in  giving  the  gospel  to  the  many  millions  of  our  heathen  fellow- 
countrymen  in  India,  and  in  this  way  imparting  peace,  con- 
tentment, and  prosperity  to  that  great  and  important  country; 
and  that,  as  the  only  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
church's  engaging  in  this  work,  is  the  consideration,  that  flie 
expenditure  for  foreign  missions  already  exceeds  the  income  by 
fuUy  £1300  a  year,  they  recommend,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Synod,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  church  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  if,  in  reply  to  that  appeal,  funds  shall  be  obtained  or 
guaranteed  which,  without  interfering  with  the  growing  claims 
of  our  present  foreign  missions,  shaU  ofiTer  security  for  the  send- 
ing forth  and  the  sustaining  of  at  least  four  missionaries  for  five 
years,  measures  be  then  taken  for  ascertaining  in  what  part  of 
India  a  mission  may  be  most  advantageously  begun.' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  guarantee  fund,  amotmting  to 
£7455,  was  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  mission;  and  the  Synod 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution :   '  The  Synod 
cordially  approve  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  overtures 
and  of  the  minute  of  the  Mission  Board;  express  their  gratifica- 
tion with  the  liberality  manifested  by  the  contributions  already 
made  to  the  guarantee  fund;  and  remit  the  subject  to  tbe 
Mission  Board,  with  power  to  undertake  a  mission  to  India; 
and  further,  authorize  the  Board  to  send  deputations  to  om 
congregations,  to  deepen  their  interest  in  the  missions  which 
the  Synod  has  already  undertaken,  and  to  call  forth  the  eneigies 
of  the  church  more  fully  in  their  support,  as  well  as  in  the 
support  of  the  new  mission.' 

The  Board  examined  with  much  care  the  claims  of  various 
districts  in  India,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
most  suitable  field  for  the  church  to  occupy.  They  were 
desirous  that  the  field  occupied  by  them  should  be  easy  of 
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access,  central,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  manly  race,  healthy, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  pre-occupied  by  the  missionaries  of 
any  other  religious  denominatioiL  After  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, carried  on  mth  individuals  who  were  well  qualified 
to  give  information  on  the  subject,  they  selected  as  the  field  of 
missionary  operation,  Ajmere,  including  Mairwara,  in  Baj- 
pootana.  In  fixing  upon  this  district  as  the  scene  of  labour, 
the  Board  says:  'It  is  an  extremely  gratifying  circumstance, 
that  the  communications  which  they  have  had  fix)m  persons 
who  have  been  long  resident  in  India,  concur  in  representing 
this  province  as  being,  in  respect  to  locality,  climate,  and  people 
the  most  important  vacant  missionary  field  that  coidd  have 
been  chosen.' 

Bajpootana  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  containing  a  population,  it  is  said,  of  seventeen  millions. 
Its  inhabitants  are  described  as  being  energetic,  brave,  and 
manly.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  subject  to  native  princes,  who  are  in  alliance  with 
the  British,  and  who  are  controlled  by  them  in  their  political 
affairs.  The  districts  of  Ajmere  and  Mairwara  were  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1818,  and  since  that  period  have  been  com- 
pletely under  British  rule.  They  contain  in  them  a  population 
of  about  350,000.  Ajmere  is  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
of  that  name;  and  in  1830,  contained  25,000  inhabitants. 
Beawr  is  the  place  in  the  Mairwara  district  where  the  Mair 
battaUon  with  British  ofiicers  is  located ;  and  it  is  close  to  Nya 
Nuggur,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants.  The  plan  of  operation  laid 
down  by  the  Board  of  Missions,  was  to  occupy  these  two  towns 
with  the  first  missionaries  whom  they  sent  to  India,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Beawr  should  be  occupied  in  the  first  place. 

The  two  individuals  who  first  offered  their  services  for 
missionary  labour  in  India,  were  Messrs.  Williamson  Shoolbred 
and  Thomas  Blair  Steele.  The  former  was  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  in  Queen  Anne  Street  church,  on 
the  9th  of  August  1859 ;  and  the  latter  was  ordained  by  the 
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presbytery  of  Edinburgh  at  Tranent,  on  the  1 6th  of  the  same 
month.     They  sailed  from  Southampton  for  their  destinatioD 
in  the  end  of  September,  and  reached  Bombay  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November.   During  their  abode  in  this  city,  they  found 
a  comfortable  home  in  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Free  Church  mission,  from  whom,  and  from  his  excellent 
partner,  they  experienced  the  greatest  kindness.     In  Bombay 
they  met  with  a  number  of  kind  friends,  all  of  whom  rejoiced 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  undertaken  a  mission 
to  Bajpootana,  accounting  it  a  most  promising  field  of  missionary 
labour,  and  one  that  had  hitherto  been  much  neglected.     Dr. 
Wilson  laid  the  missionaries  under  great  obligations,  not  only 
by  the  christian  kindness  which  he  showed  them  while  sojourn- 
ing under  his  roof,  but  by  the  valuable  assistance  which  he 
rendered  in  making  arrangements  for  their  long  journey,  and 
also  by  engaging,  along  with  Mrs.  WOson,  to  accompany  them 
all  the  way.    By  his  directions,  they  engaged  the  services  of  a 
young  converted  Mussuhnan  to  give  them  instructions  in  the 
Hindostani  language ;  and  during  their  abode  in  Bombay  they 
spent  a  portion  of  each  morning  in  receiving  lessons  &t)m  him. 
In  the  middle  of  November  they  sailed  from  Bombay  to 
Surat,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson.     They 
spent  a  few  days  in  Surat,  enjoying  agreeable  christian  inter- 
course with  the  agents  of  the  Irish  mission  in  that  city.    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  march  from  Surat,  Mr.  Steele 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  fainting,  and  symptoms  of  a  serious 
illness  soon  made  their  appearance.    The  malady  was  kept  in 
abeyance  for  some  time,  by  the  application  of  suitable  remedies, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  journey  by  short  and  easy 
stages.    His  strength  was  gradually  reduced  by  means  of  fever, 
and  by  various  abscesses  that  appeared  on  the  body.     At 
length  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  the  fatal  form  of  abscess 
in  the  Uver,  when  his  case  was  declared  by  the  medical  atten- 
dants to  be  hopeless.     He  was  not  permitted  to  reach  the 
destined  scene  of  his  labour.     His  Master  called  on  him  to 
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come  up  and  minister  to  Him  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  He 
expired  at  Erinpura,  *  the  camp  of  the  Jodhpur  legion/  on  the 
19th  of  February,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Eddowes.  He  died 
cheered  by  the  promises  of  that  gospel  which  he  was  so  desir- 
ous to  preach  to  his  fellow-men.  Mr.  Shoolbred  says,  that  he 
was  with  him  the  evening  before  his  death,  and  that  all  their 
conversation  turned  on  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  that  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  '  I  am  convinced,'  he 
adds,  'that,  though  young  in  years,  he  was  ripe  for  heaven. 
My  whole  intercourse  with  him  was  one  of  unmixed  pleasure. 
No  jarring  word,  no  bitter  thought  even.  His  meekness  and 
christian  kindliness  have  won  for  him  all  hearts,  and  he  dies 
regretted  by  many  in  India,  who  had  seen  enough  of  him  to 
respect  and  admire  his  character.' 

Mr.  Shoolbred  left  Erinpura  on  the  27th  of  February,  and 
reached  Beawr  on  the  3d  of  March.  Here  he  was  kindly 
received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Small,  who  re- 
quested him  to  make  his  house  a  home,  until  he  could  procure 
a  dwelling  of  his  own.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  possession 
of  a  bungalow,  which  he  purchased  for  £250.  He  engaged  also 
the  services  of  a  converted  Brahmin,  of  the  name  of  Chintoo 
Bam,  to  £W8ist  him  in  the  study  of  Hindostani.  When  the 
mutiny  in  India  broke  out,  this  person  came  to  Bombay, 
attended  one  of  the  institutions  in  that  city,  and  became  an 
inquirer  after  the  truth.  Being  well  known  to  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
desirous  of  visiting  his  friends  in  the  Punjab,  he  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  the  missionaries  on  their  journey  to 
Beawr ;  and  being  instructed  more  fully  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  during  the  course  of  their  journey,  he  expressed  a 
desire,  on  reaching  Beawr,  to  make  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith.  After  due  examination,  he  was  recognised  as  a  member 
of  the  christian  church,  by  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
from  Dr.  Wilson.  Eager  to  do  good,  he  immediately  commenced 
the  work  of  communicating  religious  instruction  to  others. 
After  giving  an  account  of  Chintoo  Eam's  baptism,  Mr.  Shool- 
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bred  says :  *  Last  Sabbath  he  addressed  the  servants  and  some 
other  natives  from  the  third  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  He 
spoke  fluently,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  follow  him,  welL  He  ks 
naturally  a  good  mind,  and,  I  think,  wiU  prove  a  valuable 
agent.' 

Beawr,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Shoolbred's  labours,  is  thus  d^ 
scribed  by  him :  ^  Beawr  and  its  neighbourhood  more  than  meet 
all  my  expectations.    It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  and 
fertile  valley,  green  now  with  corn-fields,  as  Scotland  is  in  June. 
This  rich  cultivation,  the  second  crop  since  the  rain,  is  due  to 
irrigation  from  the  artificial  lakes,  tanks,  and  wells,  formed  by 
the  indefatigable  labours  of  Colonel  Dickson«    (Old)  Beawr  lies 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  cantonments,  where  the  mission 
house  is  situate ;  while  the  city  of  Nya  Nuggup  (New  City)  is 
within  a  gunshot  to  the  south;  its  white  walls  gleaming  out  bom 
groves  of  trees,  shut  in  the  view  in  that  direction.     The  fertile 
valley,  whose  level  expanse  is  broken  here  and  there  by  soh'taij 
conical  hills,  crested  now  and   again  by  a  Hindu   temple, 
stretches  away  to  the  east ;  while  on  all  other  sides  the  back- 
ground  is  closed  by  the  hills  of  Mairwara,  whose  singularly 
fantastic  forms  give  the  charm  of  pictutesqueness  to  the  line  of 
the  horizon.' 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Shoolbred  acquired  sucb  & 
knowledge  of  the  native  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  it.  In  the  meantime  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  He  was  afraid  lest,  through  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  the  attempt  might  prove  a  failure ;  but 
his  success  far  exceeded  his  expectation.  At  first  only  four 
scholars  attended  the  school;  but  the  number  of  pupils  gradually 
increased,  until  the  list  swelled  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Three  languages  were  taught  in  the  school,  namely,  the  Hindi* 
the  Urdu,  and  the  English.  A  native  Hindi  teacher  was  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  first  of  these  languages.  Chintoo  Bam,  the 
converted  Brahmin,  gave  instructions  in  the  second;  and,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Shoolbred,  he  gave  lessons  also  in  the  English. 
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Mr.  Sboolbred  devoted  an  hour,  morning  and  evening,  to  teach- 
ing and  examination*  He  formed  a  Bible  class  of  the  best 
Urdu  scholars,  who  read  every  morning  a  portion  of  Matthew's 
Grospel,  and  answered  questions  on  the  lessons.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  smartness  and  intelligence  of  the  boys.  '  I  do  think/ 
he  says, '  that  the  Indian  boys  are,  in  general,  smarter  than 
Scotch  boys  of  their  own  age.  They  are  usually  sharp  at 
answering  questions,  and  are  rarely  troubled  with  any  of  that 
sheepishness  which  makes  the  Scottish  youth  hang  back  in 
silence,  even  when  he  knows.  I  make  no  secret  of  our  reading 
the  Bible,  and  the  boys  take  their  Testaments  to  their  homes ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  yet,  the  parents  have  made  no 
objections,  although  the  government  teacher,  fearing,  I  suppose, 
that  his  craft  was  in  danger,  circulated  reports  to  the  effect, 
that  we  intended  to  convert  the  boys,  iwlms  vokns,  and  tried  to 
stir  up  the  parents  against  us.' 

Mr.  Shoolbred  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  a  solitary 
labourer  in  the  mission  field  of  Eajpootana.  A  short  period 
only  elapsed  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  two  asso- 
ciates to  labour  along  with  him;  these  were  Messrs.  John 
Bobson,  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobson  of  Glasgow,  and  William 
Martin.  The  former  of  these  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  in  Wellington  Street  church,  on  the  31st  of  July 
1860 ;  and  the  latter  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  East  Church,  Strathaven,  on  the  26th  of  September. 
They  sailed  from  Southampton,  with  their  wives,  for  the  scene 
of  their  labour,  on  the  12th  of  October;  and  they  reached 
Bombay  in  safety,  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month.  Here 
they  remained  for  a  few  weeks,  that  they  might  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  before  starting  on  their  landward  journey, 
and  also  that  they  might  get  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
missionary  work.  During  their  abode  in  this  city,  they  expe- 
rienced much  kindness  from  christian  friends,  and  associated 
with  them  in  their  religious  exercises.    On  the  first  Sabbath 

after  their  arrival,  they  observed  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
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Sapper  in  the  natiye  Free  church  at  Ambrolie.  '  The  fint 
time/  says  Mr.  Boheon,  '  we  attended  puldic  worship  in  India, 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrament  being  dispensed  in  the 
native  (Free)  church  at  Ambrolie.  We  sat  down  at  the  Lord's 
table  with  about  sixty  concerts  from  heathenisnL  The  service 
was  conducted  in  Mahratta,  which  was  to  ns  an  unknown 
tongue ;  but  as  Dr.  Wilson  gave  the  heads  of  the  disoouise  in 
English,  and  indicated  all  the  passages  of  Sciiptoie  whicb  he 
quoted,  we  had  a  general  idea  of  what  he  was  saying.  The 
same  psalm  tunes  were  sung  that  were  so  familiar  in  Scotland : 
and  the  language  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  is  the  same  eveiy- 
where,  declaring  the  broken  body  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  blood 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  as  well  to  the  Hindoo  as  to  the 
Briton.  We  could  not  but  take  it  as  a  good  omen,  tliat  we 
were  thus  welcomed  to  India,  as  it  were,  by  a  congregation  of 
Hindoos,  who  had  experienced  the  power  of  that  glorious  gospel 
which  we  have  come  to  proclaim.' 

They  reached  Beawr  on  the  13th  of  February  1861 ;  and 
Mr.  Bobson  observes :  '  We  arrived  at.  the  conclusion  of  our 
journey  far  more  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  in  far  better  spiiits. 
than  when  we  set  out  on  it.'  While  engaged  in  acquiring  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  language,  their  time  appears  to  have  ^^ 
usefully  employed  in  superintending  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  The  school  which  Mr.  Shoolbred  had  established,  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  scholars  had  ^^ 
creased  from  four  to  one  bundled  and  two ;  and  the  progress 
which  they  had  made  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge 
was  most  satisfactory.  '  A  few  months  ago,'  writes  Mr.  MaxtiA 
'  not  one  of  these  boys  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  (Sod ;  but  now  many  of  them  read  with  ease,  and  with 
evident  delight,  the  story  of  redeeming  love ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  take  a  passage,  and  express  its  meaning  ^ 
their  own  language,  shows  that  they  are  not  a  whit  behiBd  oor 
Scottish  boys  in  ready  apprehension,  and  decidedly  they  ^ 
superior  in  fluency  of  utterance.' 
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A  public  examination  of  the  school  took  place»  of  which  we 
have  the  following  interesting  description  given  by  Mr.  Shool- 
bied :  '  Our  school  looked  its  best.  The  maitre  had  made 
everything  tidy.  Maps  graced  the  walls,  and  specimens  of 
English  penmanship,  done  by  the  boys,  fluttered  from  the 
pillars ;  while  on  the  wide  verandah,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
new  roof,  were  diawn  up  ninety  as  smart-looking  boys  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  Seated  on  chairs  in  front  were  the  padre 
sahibs,  supported  on  the  right  by  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  station,  and  on  the  left  by  the  magnates  of  the  city  and 
native  officers  ctf  the  battalion.  It  was  evident  that  these 
thought  it  a  great  occasion ;  for  they  came  dressed,  gala  fashion, 
and  decked  with  aU  their  jewellery.  Well,  we  had  first  our 
Sible  lesson  (Luke  xv.) ;  and  the  boys  explained  the  parable, 
its  lessons  of  human  guilt  and  repentance,  of  divine  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  in  a  style  that  must  have  been  rather  new  to 
the  idolaters  present,  who,  however,  sat,  and  ''  made  no  sign." 
All  this  was  in  Urdu.  Then  followed  in  order  the  senior 
English  classes^  the  Urdu  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  the 
Hindi  mental  arithmetic.  The  various  incidents  of  these  exa- 
mination hours  I  cannot  attempt  to  detail,  although  some  of 
them  were  sufficiently  instructive  and  amusing.  How  the  old 
natives,  who  all  their  days  have  believed  that  the  earth  is  a  flat 
plain,  divided  into  two  by  a  n^ountain  of  enormous  height,  on 
which  grow  trees,  bearing  as  fruit  all  manner  of  jewels, — how 
they  opened  their  eyes,  I  say,  to  hear  urchins,  who  six  months 
ago  knew  nothing  but  the  art  of  playing  among  dirt  and  eating 
chupaties,  affirm  confidently  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  estab- 
lish it  very  smartly  by  several  proofs !' 

It  was  some  time  beforo  the  missionaries  were  able  to 
preach  to  the  people  in  their  native  language.  Mr.  Shoolbred 
at  length  made  the  attempt  at  bazaar  preaching.  His  first 
effort  was  made  in  the  following  ciroumstances :  '  Since  the 
mass  of  the  city  people  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  us,  I 
was  anxious  to  go  to  them ;  and,  thinking  that  I  had  mastered 
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the  language  sufficiently  to  make  myself  understood,  and  be 
able  to  meet  objections,  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  b^an  the 
more  active  and  aggressive  labours  of  the  missionary  life,  by 
addressing  the  people  in  the  bazaar.     On  the  day  in  question, 
Chintoo  Bam  and  I  drove  into  the  city  about  five  P.M. ;  and 
taking  up  our  station  on  the  verandah  of  the  custom-house,  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  bazaar,  prepared  to  inanguiaU 
the  work    A  crowd  speedily  gathered  round.     Of  course  we 
had  all  the  idlers  and  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood— quite  a 
crowd  of  small  boys,  very  innocent  of  superfluous  clothing,  and 
apparently  quite  unconscious  that  copious  rains  had  filled  the 
tanks,  and  made  bodily  ablution  a  matter  of   ease.     With 
true  small-boy  instinct,  they  elbowed  and  threaded  the  way 
through  the  taller  crowd ;   and,  collecting  in  front,  stood  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  of  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  sahib 
preaching  in  the  bazaar.    The  crowd  gathered  behind  was  a 
conglomerate,  very  fairly  representing  almost  every  caste  in 
the  city.    I  spoke  a  few  words  to  them,  explaining  our  object, 
and  requesting  their  attention,  while  Ohintoo  Bam  read  to 
them  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.    To  this  thej 
listened  very  intently ;  and  then  we  explained  its  meaning,  and 
made  it  the  ground-work  on  which  to  present  the  great  central 
truths  of  the  gospel    There  were  not  a  few  in  that  crowd  who 
heard  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
christian  religion ;  and  from  all  sides  came  the  question,  ''  But 
to  eat  cow's  flesh  and  drink  wine,  that  is  the  whole  of  your 
religion,  is  it  not  ? "    The  Hindoo's  religion  is  so  entirely  a 
thing  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  outward  ceremony,  that  he  can 
only  with  diflSculty  imderstand  the  spirituality  of  our  faith,  or 
separate  it  from  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  which  we  have 
imported  from  our  colder  clime.    Thus  questioned  now,  and 
again  questioning — breaking  down  the  bread  of  life  into  very 
small  crumbs,  to  suit  the  very  feeble  spiritual  capacities  of  our 
audience — sometimes  assailed  by  Brahmin  objectors,  and  some- 
times carrying  the  war  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  by  expos- 
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ing  their  covetousness^  and  deceit^  while  the  crowd  laughed 
loudly^  nothing  loath  to  see  their  proud  priests  humbled ;  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  tide  of  instruction  and  debate  rolled 
on.  Chintoo  Bam  and  I  relieved  each  other  by  turns,  as  our 
strength  flagged,  firom  the  unusual  exertion  of  addressing  a 
crowd,  or  as  the  debate  changed  to  subjects  with  which  we 
were  more  or  less  familiar.  The  last  fortnight's  practice  has 
largely  increased  my  facility  in  making  myself  understood  by 
the  city  people.' 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bobson  made  arrangements  with  a 
view  to  commence  a  mission  in  the  town  of  Ajmere,  the  chief 
city  of  the  province.  He  visited  the  town  twice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  what  facilities  there  might  be  for  commenc- 
iDg  a  mission.  At  his  first  visit,  he  entered  the  town  an  entire 
stranger.  He  directed  his  steps  to  the  post-office,  that  he  might 
there  obtain  the  addresses  of  some  of  the  Europeans.  He  found 
the  postmaster  to  be  a  native  Christian,  by  name  Triloke  Singh, 
who,  when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Bobson  was  a  missionary,  gave 
him  a  hospitable  entertainment  in  his  house.  '  I  found  him,' 
says  Mr.  Bobson,  '  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man,  of  rather  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind.  He  had  just  read 
through  Sir  William  Hamilton's  works,  and  was  very  full  of 
them.  He  had  also  been  discussing  lately  with  some  Brahmins 
about  the  creation,  and  the  possibility  of  God's  making  all 
things  out  of  nothing.  Some  such  questions  as  these  seemed 
to  be  occupying  his  mind,  more  than  the  principal  truths  of  our 
religion ;  but  when  I  referred  to  these,  I  found  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  them.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  converted 
by  Leupolt,  at  Benares,  that  he  had  been  some  years  in  Ajmere, 
and  was  the  only  native  Christian  in  the  place.  He  has  had  to 
suffer  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  on  account  of  his  religion.' 

After  a  few  months,  Mr.  Bobson  renewed  his  visit  to 
Ajmere.  During  his  second  visit  he  experienced  much,  kind- 
ness firom  Captain  Camell,  conmiander  of  the  local  battalion  in 
that  town ;  and,  through  him,  he  got  acquainted  with  several 
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influential  inhabitants  of  the  cily*    The  prospect  of  a  mission 
being  established  among  them  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
agreeable  to  them.    Triloke  Singh,  the  postmaster,  having  been 
a  resident  in  Ajmere  for  several  years,  and  there  being  no  mini- 
ster residing  in  that  place,  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  baptism  for  his  children.    Mr.  Bobson  admimsteied 
this  ordinance  to  them  dnring  his  second  visit,  being  aatiflfied, 
after  repeated  conversations,  with  the  Cifaristianity  of  the  pareDt 
There  were  none  present  at  the  service  but  the  members  of  the 
family.    Mr.  Bobson  could  not  trust  himself  to  address  them 
in  their  own  language,  but  he  read  the  tenth  chftpter  of  Mark, 
and  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  thirteenth  and  following  verses. 
The  remarks  which  he  made  were  translated  by  the  post- 
master, after  which  they  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  chiMien 
were  baptized  according  to  the  usual  form.    *  Thus,  in  a  city! 
says  Mr.  Bobson,  *  where  we  thought  we  were  to  enter  on  an 
entirely  unbroken  field,  and  be  the  first  to  proclaim  the  gospel, 
the  first  service  in  which  I  was  engaged  was  receiving  into  the 
visible  church  three  of  the  natives  of  this  land.    We  are  enter- 
ing at  once  into  other  men's  labours,  and  reaping  before  ve 
have  sown.    The  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  has  penetrated  to 
regions  where  we  thought  there  was  total  darkness  and  gloom ; 
and  God  is  teaching  us  that  the  prepress  of  his  word  is  not  to 
be  limited  by  the  slothfulness  of  his  people.'    Besides  adminis- 
tering the  ordinance  of  baptism,  Mr.  Bobson  was  usefully  em- 
ployed, during  the  Sabbath,  in  preaching  to  a  small  audience 
of  English  residents,  and  in  addressing  some  Boman  Catholic 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  at  the  fort 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  Indian  mission  by 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Colin  S.  Valentine,  a  native  of  Brechin, 
who  offered  his  services  as  a  medical  nussionary  for  India..  Mc 
Valentine  had  been  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Missionary  Society,  and  was  a  hcentiate  of  ^ 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh  The  Board  gladlf 
accepted  of  his  services,  as  his  labours  would  be  attended  with 
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a  twofold  benefit:  first,  in  healing  the  bodily  diseases  of  the 
natives ;  and  secondly,  in  disposing  them  to  listen  more  reaclily 
to  the  offers  of  salvation  made  to  them  by  the  missionaries. 
Mr.  Valentine  left  this  comitry  for  India,  along  with  his  wife, 
in  October  1861.  Previous  to  his  leaving,  he  received  from  the 
Board  the  following  instructions  to  guide  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  medical  missionary :  '  As  the  miracles  of  heal- 
ing which  our  blessed  Lord  wrought  while  on  earth  spread 
widely  his  fame,  and  caused  the  common  people  to  hear  Him 
gladly,  so  the  skill  of  the  medical  missionary,  kindly  exercised, 
opens  the  way  for  the  ordained  missionary  to  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  the  people.  Sestored  health  satisfies  them  that  the 
strangers  have  good  to  giva  There  are  thus  three  things  which 
you  will  keep  steadily  before  you,  and  labour,  by  divine  grace, 
to  accomplish.  Firsty  you  will  visit  the  people,  and,  to  enable 
you  to  do  so  efficientiy,  you  will  have  to  acquire  their  language, 
and  do  what  you  can  to  heal  their  bodily  diseases.  Secondly, 
you  will  carefully  and  prudentiy  take  advantage  of  your  posi* 
tion  and  influence,  to  commend  christian  truth  to  your  patients, 
and  through  the  chinks  which  gratitude  has  opened,  to  drop 
in  the  seeds  of  the  divine  word.  And  thirdly y  you  will  regard 
yourself  as  the  pioneer  or  herald  of  the  ordained  missionaries, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  remove,  as  fax  as  you  can,  obstructions  out 
of  their  path.' 

Mr.  Auguste  Glardon  and  his  wife  saUed  along  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Valentine  in  the  same  vessel,  and  for  the  same  des- 
tination. Mr.  Glardon,  a  native  of  Geneva,  was  a  pious  and  au 
accomplished  young  man,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  engaged 
in  missionary  labour.  He  was  highly  recommended  by  the 
professors  under  whom  he  had  studied.  The  Board  of  Missions, 
in  accepting  of  his  offer  to  be  employed  as  a  missionary  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, '  agreed  to  note 
it  as  an  interesting  and  an  encouraging  circumstance,  that  in 
this,  the  tricentenary  of  the  glorious  Scottish  Beformation — 
mainly,  under  God,  effected  by  the  labours  of  John  Enox,  the 
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friend  of  John  Calvin,  who  resided  for  a  time  in  Geneva,  and 
who  introduced  into  this  country  the  doctrine  and  the  disd- 
pline  of  the  Eeformed  Genevan  Church — a  close  link  should  be 
formed  between  our  church  and  the  revived  Evangelical  Church 
of  Geneva,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  first  of  its  native  members, 
who  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the 
foreign  mission  field.' 

Messrs.  Glardon  and  Valentine,  with  their  wives,  reached 
Bombay  on  the  12th  of  November.    Passing  down  the  Eed  Sea, 
Mr.  Glardon  was  seized  with  illness ;  and  when  they  arrived 
at  Bombay,  he  was  laid  up  with  fever,  the  effect  of  a  partial 
sun-stroke.     Here  they  remained  for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  under 
the  hospitable  roofs  of  the  Sev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
of  Dr.  John  Somerville,  they  received  every  attention  which 
christian  kindness  could  dictate.    Leaving  Bombay  in  l^e  end 
of  December,  they  arrived  at  Beawr  in  safety  on  the  1st  of 
February   1862.     They  were  accompanied  by  the  following 
persons,  whom  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wilson  provided  for  them, 
that  they  might  act  as  assistants  to  them  in  their  work,— 
namely,  Abdool  Mesih,  a  converted  Mohammedan,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Hindustani,  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Marathi;  Ehsn 
Singh,  a  native  catechist,  with  his  wife  and  two  relatives;  asd 
a  converted  native,  whom  Mr.  Glardon  engaged  as  a  servant 

In  travelling  from  Surat  to  Beawr,  the  missionaries  were 
painfully  impressed  with  the  utter  spiritual  darkness  that 
covered  the  whole  country.  *  That  thought,*  says  Mr.  Glardon, 
'  was  peculiarly  painful  when  in  Ahmedabad.  That  large  city 
is  surrounded  by  ruins  of  palaces,  and  temples,  and  mosques ; 
but  they  are  now  the  dwellings  of  jackals,  foxes,  and  bats,  and 
that  material  decay  has  but  accompanied  a  greater  decay  stilL 
Everything  there  is  in  ruins — ^temples  and  religions.  Brahina 
and  Mohammed  are  alike  less  and  less  respected ;  but  it  is  only 
a  preparation  for  the  gospel  which  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  a  feet, 
and  one  bumingly  painfol  to  state,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Ahme- 
dabad, a  city  of  above  130,000  inhabitants,  has  no  nussionary- 
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And  from  Surat  up  to  Beawr,  though  we  have  passed  through 
cities,  villages,  and  hanilets  numherless,  it  was  as  going  through 
the  Great  Sahara;  worse' even,  for  there  has  not  been  one  spiri- 
tual oasis! 

The  following  arrangements  were  made  by  the  missionaries 
as  to  their  respective  fields  of  labour :  Mr.  Shoolbred,  with  Dr. 
Valentine  for  his  associate,  kept  possession  of  Beawr ;  Messrs. 
Bobson  and  Glardon,  with  Abdool  Mesih,  were  stationed  in 
Ajmere,  the  principal  town  of  the  province,  and  containing  a 
population  of  30,000  souls ;  Mr.  Martin,  with  the  native  cate- 
chist.  Khan  Singh,  laboured  in  Nusserabad. 

Providential  circumstances  led  to  the  adopting  of  Nusserabad 
as  a  mission  station.  It  is  situated  30  miles  east  of  Beawr, 
and  12  miles  south  of  Ajmere.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  canton- 
ments of  the  British  troops  in  that  part  of  India ;  and  besides 
the  soldiers  that  are  usually  resident  in  it,  there  is  a  native 
population  of  15,000.  It  furnishes  also  a  convenient  centre  for 
operating  on  several  large  villages  which  are  in  the  locality. 
When  Mr.  Martin  was  labouring  in  Beawr,  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  cholera  was  committing  ravages  in  Nusserabad 
among  the  soldiers,  that  the  chaplain  was  absent,  and  that 
there  was  no  minister  of  the  gospel  to  administer  to  the  dying 
the  consolations  of  religion.  Mr.  Martin,  sympathizing  in  the 
affticted  state  of  the  soldiers,  and  laying  aside  all  considerations 
of  personal  safety,  offered  his  services  to  go  and  perform  mini- 
sterial duty  in  the  absence  of  the  chaplaio.  His  ofTer  was 
gladly  accepted;  he  went  and  laboured  in  Nusserabad  until 
the  newly  appointed  chaplain  arrived.  On  Sabbath  he  preached 
to  the  soldiers,  and  he  held  meetings  during  the  week.  A 
favourable  impression  was  produced  by  his  labours  on  the 
British  residents,  and  on  the  leading  natives  of  the  place 
When  intelligence  reached  the  Mission  Board  at  home  of  the 
favourable  reception  which  Mr.  Martin  had  received  at  Nus- 
serabad, they  resolved  that  this  place  should  be  occupied  as 
one  of  their  mission  stations.  A  mission  school  was  immediately 
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commenced^  in  whiich  the  Uidu»  Hindi,  and  Kngliflh  language 
were  taught  with  the  assistance  of.  native  teachers;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  between  60  and  70  boys,  of  all  de- 
nominations and  castes,  were  enrolled  as  scholars. 

Messrs.  Sobson  and  Glardon,  assisted  by  Abdool  Hesih,  | 
opened  a  school  in  Ajmere ;  and  such  was  the  desire  to  piofit 
by  the  school,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  no  fewer  than 
103  scholars  were  in  daily  attendance.  But  the  school  bad 
scarcely  commenced,  when  a  sudden  and  a  severe  check  was 
given  to  the  attendance,  by  th^  circumstance  of  Mr.  Shool- 
bred  having  admitted  into  the  Nya  Nuggur  school  a  mehtar, 
or  sweeper,  that  is,  a  boy  whose  parents  were  of  a  low  caste. 
A  deputation  of  the  older  boys  waited  upon  Mr.  Shoolbred,  and 
requested  him  to  remove  the  mehtar  from  the  school  In 
reply  to  this  request,  he  stated  that  the  school  was  open  for 
all  who  chose  to  attend,  whether  Brahmins  or  mehtars.  He 
further  caused  a  notice  to  be  circulated,  that  those  boys  who  were 
not  present  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  following  Monday, 
or  who  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  absence,  would 
have  their  names  dropped  from  the  list,  and  would  not  be  le- 
admitted  to  the  school,  except  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  one 
rupee.  With  the  view  of  intimidating  Mr.  Shoolbred,  a  meeting 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  boys  should  be  taken  away  from  the  school,  if  the 
mehtar  was  not  excluded.  The  result  of  this  agitation  was, 
that  when  the  school  assembled  on  Monday,  the  number  of 
scholars  was  reduced  from  84  to  15.  Mr.  Shoolbred  expected 
that  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  those  who  now 
proved  refractory,  would  ere  long  seek  for  readmission.  But 
he  was  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  not  to 
yield  the  point  at  issue.  '  Some  few,'  he  says, '  sneaked  took, 
on  the  plea  of  excuses  which  I  did  not  microscopically  examino ; 

• 

and  I  have  the  chief  ringleader  of  the  rebeUion  sitting  now  la 
my  class,  with  three  mehtars'  boys  within  a  few  yards  of  hiffl» 
not  daring  to  make  the  least  objection.    The  others,  deserted  by 
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I  their  leaders,  and  hopeless  of  being  able  to  pay  the  fine,  are 

L  becoming  humble  and  contrite  enough.    I  expect,  before  many 

days,  we  shall  have  the  most  of  them  back  again.  But  the 
most  wonderful  and  gratifjring  result  of  all  is  this,  that  not  only 
have  other  two  mehtars'  boys  joined  us,  and  many  others  pre- 
paring to  do  so,  but  two  or  three  Brahmin  boys  have  also  come 
to  school,  who,  till  now,  had  stood  aloof.  In  this  matter,  which 
^  at  first  threatened  to  prove  so  disastrous,  we  have  fresh  reason 

for  thankfulness  to  Grod,  and  additional  proof,  that  to  deal  kindly 
but  firmly  with  the  natives,  and  to  uphold  principle  at  what- 
ever apparent  sacrifice,  is  the  best,  safest,  and  eventually  most 
profitable  course/ 

When  intelligence  reached  Ajmere  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  Nya  Nuggur  school,  the  teachers  in  the  Ajmere 
school  became  alarmed,  and  some  of  the  boys  came  armed  with 
sticks,  that  they  might  drive  away  any  mehtar  who  should 
come  to  school  One  of  the  teachers  proposed  to  Mr.  Bobson, 
that  if  any  sweeper  came  to  the  school,  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  with  the  other  boys,  and,  if  he  touched  either  the 
teacher  or  any  of  the  boys,  he  should  be  punished.  '  No,'  said 
Mr.  Bobson ;  '  if  you  teach  in  this  school,  you  must  make  no 
distinction 'among  the  boys  who  are  admitted  into  it.'  '  WeU,' 
replied  the  teacher, '  I  cannot  remain ;  I  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  congregation,  and  none  of  my  caste  people  will  look  near 
me.'  '  Your  caste  people,'  said  Mr.  Bobson,  *  are  not  masters 
here.  This  school  is  directed  on  christian  principles,  not  on 
theirs.'  Mr.  Bobson  caused  a  new  set  of  rules  to  be  made  out 
for  the  school,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was, '  that  pupils 
from  every  caste  would  be  equally  admitted.'  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Hindi  teacher  withdrew,  carrying  with  him  all 
the  Hindi  boys  except  four,  and  set  up  a  separate  school. 

A  similar  state  of  feeling  was  produced  among  the  scholars 
in  Nusserabad,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Martin  receiving  a 
mehtar  into  the  school,  and  intimating  that  the  school  waa 
open  to  persons  of  all  castes.    The  scholars  were  afiradd  of  being 
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polluted  by  coming  into  contact  with  a  mehtar;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  days  the  attendance  was  reduced  &om  110  to  19. 
Some  of  them,  however,  returned  after  a  short  absence ;  those 
of  them  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  revolt  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return,  except  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  two  rupees, 
'like  my  fellow-labourers  at  the  other  stations,'  says  Mr. 
Martin, '  I  did  nothing  to  court  this  crisis ;  and  yet  I  was  glad 
when  it  came,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to 
every  mission  school,  and  because  it  offered  an  excelleiit  op- 
portunity of  illustrating  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  christian 
religion  in  a  far  more  effective  way  than  can  ever  be  done  br 
preaching  alone/ 

In  the  months  of  November  and  December  1861,  Mr. 
Shoolbred  made  an  extensive  preaching  tour  in  the  Mugra,  or 
highlands  of  Mairwaia.  The  moimtainous  district,  to  which 
the  name  Mugra  is  applied,  stretches  a  hundred  miles  along  the 
south-west  of  the  province  of  Ajmere, '  and  is  peopled  by  tribes, 
supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  In^ 
numbering  about  100,000/  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
were  long  distinguished  for  their  predatory  habits.  They  were 
a  race  of  freebooters,  and  gained  a  subsistence  by  plundering 
their  neighbours.  In  one  of  his  communications,  Mr.  Shool- 
bred gives  an  interesting  account  of  theuL  He  says:  'Thirly 
years  ago,  before  Colonels  Hall  and  Dixon  had  become  ^ 
pioneers  of  civilisation  to  these  neglected  mountaineers,  this 
whole  district  was  a  wild  jungle.  There  were  no  fields,  no 
clearings,  no  roads,  except  wild  foot-paths  leading  from  one  hiD 
fastness  to  another.  The  villages  were  perched  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  hills,  where  the  banded 
thieves  set  the  people  of  the  plains  at  defiance,  and  from  whence 
they  now  and  again  descended  to  make  raids,  or  levy  black-man 
upon  the  peaceful  villages  below.  Now,  however,  by  the  skin 
and  energy  of  these  two  able  men,  the  entire  face  of  the  country 
has  been  changed.    The  hills,  indeed,  are  there  as  before ;  but 

• 

the  fortresses  that  crowned  their  smnmits  are  dismantled  or  ^ 
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rains,  and  throngli  the  jungle  that  clothes  their  rugged  sides, 
roads  that  can  be  traversed  on  horseback,  at  least,  have  been 
hewn.  The  valleys  and  gorges  are  there  as  before;  but  now 
the  former,  cultivated  like  gardens,  present  pictures  of  smiling 
luxuriance;  while  in  many  of  the  latter,  whose  mouths  have 
been  closed  by  strong  walls  of  masonry  (called  bunds),  magni- 
ficent sheets  of  water  lie  bosomed,  giving  fertility  not  only  to 
the  fields  on  their  borders,  but  irrigating  mile  upon  mile  of  the 
green  valley  below/  ...  'In  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
country,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the 
passes,  which  in  several  places  break  the  chain  of  hills,  and 
connect  valley  with  valley.  Some  of  these  are  very  steep, 
winding  up  the  hill-sides  like  a  stair,  as  in  those  near  Todgurh 
and  Chapulea,  or  forming  a  straight,  precipitous  descent,  almost 
impassable  to  horses,  like  that  of  Huttoon  or  Shamgurh.  In 
olden  times,  when  it  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Mugra  thieves, 
these  were  the  keys  of  the  mountain  fastnesses,  invincible  by 
all  but  British  cannon  supported  by  British  prowess.'  Mr. 
Shoolbred  travelled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
wild  and  rugged  district  preaching  the  gospel;  and  to  bim 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  person  who  made 
known  to  these  mountaineers  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  On 
his  first  visit  he  spent  six  weeks  among  them ;  and,  during  the 
course  of  his  itinerancy,  he  visited  no  fewer  than  100  villages. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  met  with  a  welcome  reception  from  the 
inhabitants.  'Everywhere,'  he  says,  'when  the  object  of  my 
visit  was  known,  they  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome;  flocked 
aroimd  me  in  the  tent,  or  beneath  the  village  banyan  tree; 
listened  to  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  with  attention  and 
evident  interest ;  were  frequent  in  their  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight,  as  I  opened  up  to  them  the  love  of  the  divine 
leather  and  Son  in  redemption;  and  only  expressed  this  surprise, 
that  since  the  news  I  brought  was  so  richly  freighted  with  love 
and  joy  to  man,  so  many  ages  should  have  run  before  a  Saviour 
was  preached  to  them.    Even  those  incidents  of  the  journey 
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which,  at  fiist  eight,  may  seem  less  propitiouB^  aie  hot  to  be 
considered  as  at  all  detiactmg  firom  the  favouiable  reception  I 
received.  When  my  tent  and  senrants  appeared  at  Kabia,  one 
of  the  first  villages  which  I  visited,  arriving  as  they  did  late  at 
night,  the  villagers  were  all  at  once  struck  with  paiiic,  and  took  to 
the  jungle,  as  if  they  dreaded  the  approach  of  an  invading  army. 
But  reassured  by  my  servants,  and  seeing  the  groundlessn^ 
of  their  fears,  they  speedily  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  next 
day,  when  I  arrived  at  the  village,  I  received  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  preached  to  large  and  most  attentive  audiences.' 

The  finst-fruits  of  the  Indian  mission  were  reaped  in  tJie 
conversion  of  a  Brahmin  of  high  caste.  His  attention  was  fiist 
aroused  by  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  missionaiies  in  the 
bazaar.  light  gradually  broke  in  upon  his  mind;  and,  after 
undergoing  a  course  of  instruction,  he  was  publicly  baptized 
by  Mr.  Shoolbred,  on  Sabbath  the  25th  of  Januaiy  1863,  in 
presence  of  a  crowded  and  deeply  interested  audience.  The 
name  of  this  convert  was  Bhishum,  and  at  his  baptism  he 
received  the  christian  surname  of  Paul. 

Scarcely  two  months  elapsed  when  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  administered  to  two  other  converts,  both  of  them  Maiis,— 
'  descendants,'  says  Mr.  Shoolbred,  '  of  those  stout  thieves  who, 
in  their  wild  fastnesses,  were  first  subdued  by  British  prowess, 
and  then  civilised  by  British  skill  and  philanthropy.'  One  of 
these  converts  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mairwara  battalion — Umiah 
Singh  by  name.  He  learned  to  read  his  native  language  after 
he  had  reached  the  period  of  manhood.  He  became  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  meetings  of  the  missionaries,  and  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  expositions  which  they  gave  of  divine 
trutL  The  progress  which  he  made  was  "remarkabla  '  In 
personal  appearance,'  observes  Mr.  Shoolbred,  '  he  is  quite  hke 
a  Scotchman,  and  reminds  me  very  much  of  many  a  square  but 
composed  and  thoughtful  face,  shining  out  upon  me  now  from 
the  vistas  of  memory,  as  seen  years  ago  among  the  Lowland 
peasantry  of  our  dear  native  land.    Indeed,  clap  a  blue  bonnet 
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on  his  head  instead  of  the  pugree,  and  for  these  thin  cotton 
rags  that  drape  his  person  substitute  a  suit  of  good  hodden 
grey,  and  set  him  down  on  the  pavelnent  of  Auld  Beekie,  he 
would  defy  an  ethnologist  to  detect  that  he  was  other  than  a 
Scotchman  bom  and  bred.  In  one  more  essential  particular, 
,too,  he  exhibits  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  our  Scottish 
peasantry  of  the  good  old  school — 1  refer  to  his  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture  truth  and  doctrine.  Lately,  before 
his  baptism,  I  happened  to  ask  him  a  question  regarding  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  nrhen,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  he  not 
only  detailed  all  its  circumstances  and  proofs  most  accurately, 
but  gave  an  account  of  all  the  various  meetings  of  Christ  with 
the  disciples  before  his  ascension,  cuUed  and  collated  from  all 
the  Grospels.  Nobody  who  knows  XJmrah  can  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  faith  and  profession.' 

The  other  convert  was  a  young  Mair  farmer,  named  Oorja, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  mission  school  His  mind  was 
deeply  impressed  by  witnessing  the  baptism  of  Paul  Bhishum. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  candidates'  class,  and  was  most 
persevering  in  his  study  of  gospel  trutii.  He  was  naturally  of' 
a  dull  and  plodding  disposition ;  but  the  change  wrought  upon 
him  by  the  acquisition  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  by  his  love 
of  the  truth,  was  marvellous.  Mr.  Shoolbred,  describing  the 
change,  says :  *  His  honest,  but  formerly  somewhat  dull  features, 
have  become  positively  transformed ;  and  now,  as  he  replies  to 
my  questions,  or  listens  to  some  new  and  striking  views  of  God's 
love  in  redemption,  his  whole  face  glows  with  the  light  of  a 
beaming  intelligence  and  holy  joy,  which  seem  to  give  visible 
token  to  the  indwelling  of  that  Spirit  of  light  and  love  which 
the  Lord  has  promised  to  Ids  own.' 

These  two  converts  were  publicly  baptized  on  Sabbath,  the 
22d  of  March  1863.  Each  of  the  novitiates,  before  receiving 
tiie  ordinance,  read  a  paper  prepared  by  himself,  in  which  he 
gave  a  simple  but  forcible  statement  of  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  to  seek  admission  into 
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the  christian  church.  The  ordinance  was  then  administered 
to  them ;  and  they  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Most  High  God.  Many  of  their  unconverted  companioDS 
were  present  to  witness  the  scene.  '  The  first  novelty  having 
worn  off,  the  assembly  was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  which  bad 
convened  to  witness  the  baptism  of  Pundit  Bfaishmn,  but  vbs 
quite  as  respectable  and  decorous.  There  was  less  of  the 
Brahmin,  but  more  of  the  Mair  element  than  on  the  foimer 
occasion.  Tall  native  oflBcers,  wearing  the  heavy  gold  neck- 
laces and  silken  sashes  which  are  the  badges  of  their  rank, 
stooped  their  heads  beneath  the  low  arches  of  our  divan-like 
school-room,  and  bent  into  unwonted  attitudes  on  its  hard  asd 
narrow  benches ;  and  numbers  of  strapping  privates  from  the 
regiment,  accompanied  with  slouching  farmer  brothers  from 
Mugra  villages,  lounged  about  on  the  pillars,  or  squatted  in 
lowly  deference  on  the  floor  at  their  superiors'  feet  What 
added  no  small  additional  interest  to  the  scene,  too,  was  the 
knowledge,  that  not  a  few  among  these  groups  pf  stalwart  Maiis 
were  themselves  inquiring  the  way  of  life,  and  desired,  ere  many 
weeks  passed  away,  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  two  novitiates 
of  the  day.' 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  same  year,  three  new  converts 
were  added  to  the  church.  One  of  them,  whose  name  was 
Lachman,  was  a  soldier  in  one  of  the  native  regiments.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Kusserabad  station,  and  is  described  as  *  a 
very  earnest,  humble,  and  hopeful  first-fruits.*  Another  was 
also  a  soldier,  b^elonging  to  the  station  at  Beawr.  His  name 
was  Bama,  and  he  was  a  brother  of  Umrah,  the  soldier  whose 
baptism  has  previously  been  noticed.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
a  very  amiable  disposition ;  and  the  brethren  had  great  satis- 
faction in  administering  to  him  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The 
third  convert  who  received  baptism  on  this  occasion  was  a 
female  of  the  name  of  PunzL  Previous  to  the  conversion  of 
Umrah,  she  had  lived  with  him  as  his  second  wife ;  but  after 
his  baptism,  she  was  obliged  to  live  separately  from  him.    She 
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placed  herself  under  the  instniction  of  Mr.  Shoolbred,  and 
made  steady  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  while,  by 
her  conduct,  she  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
her  fkitb.  In  the  meantime,  Umrah's  legally  married  wife  left 
him,  on  account  of  his  conversion,  and  connected  herself  with 
another  man.  According  to  the  law  of  India,  the  marriage 
relation  was  dissolved  by  this  act,  and  Umrah  was  left  at 
liberty  to  marry  another  woman.  He  made  choice  of  Punzi 
for  his  second  wife ;  and  the  marriage  between  them  was  for- 
mally celebrated  '  amidst  a  large  concourse  of  natives,  who 
came  to  witness  the  first  native  marriage,  according  to  the 
christian  form,  that  has  taken  place  in  Bajpootana.'  In  refer- 
ence to  this  marriage,  Mr.  Shoolbred  says :  '  I  hail  this  event 
with  deep  and  peculiar  satisfaction.  The  formation  of  christian 
families,  exemplifying  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  family  tie,  and  the  purity  of  the  family  life,  I 
regard  as,  under  God,  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  for 
breaking  down  the  heathen  bulwarks  of  family  unfaithfulness 
and  vice.* 

To  these  instances  of  conversion  that  have  now  been  men- 
tioned, it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  first-fruits  of  the 
mission  have  been  reaped  also  in  Ajmere,  the  station  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Bobson  and  Glardon.  In  a  recent  communication, 
Mr.  Bobson  says :  '  Magan  Bijag,  a  Jati  or  Jain  priest,  a  young 
man  of  about  twtoty-five  years  of  age,  has  publicly  renounced 
his  own  religion  and  embraced  Christianity,  and  he  is  now 
under  instruction  for  baptism,  and  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress.' 

In  January  1863,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
dispensed  for  the  first  time  among  the  native  converts  in  Beawr. 
Mr.  Shoolbred  gives  the  following  description  of  the  dispensing 
of  the  ordinance :  '  Our  communion  season  was  felt  by  all  to  be 
a  time  of  great  joy  and  refreshing.  We  were  puzzled  at  first 
how  to  conjoin  the  two  services ;  and  to  have  separated  them 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  left  a  strong  though  erroneous 
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impression  on  the  minds  of  our  Indian  brethren,  that  the  sahib 
log  objected  to  sit  at  the  same  table  and  break  with  them  tbe 
bread  of  life.  We  managed  it  as  follows :  Our  usual  hom  for 
morning  worship  is,  at  this  comparatively  cold  season,  7  A.K.; 
so  we  called  together  our  native  Christians  at  6.30  A.M.,  and 
with  them  I  conducted  worship  in  Hindustani,  our  orphans 
being  also  present,  and  singing,  as  appropriate  hymns,  transla- 
tions of  "  Just  as  I  am  "  and  "  Bock  of  Ages,"  which  they  did 
most  sweetly.  In  my  vernacular  address  I  clearly  set  before 
them,  "  Christ  our  passover  sacrificed  for  us,"  opened  up  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  symbols,  and  enlarged  on  those  exer- 
cises of  faith  and  holy  love  which  become  those  who  eat  bread 
and  drink  wine  in  remembrance  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love. 
The  native  service  over,  at  7  a.m.  our  English  Mends  joined  as, 
and  in  turn  had  their  hearts  directed  to  the  same  exalted  theme 
The  consecration  of  the  elements  and  other  dispensation  ser- 
vices were  conducted  in  both  languages ;  and  thus  happilji  as 
one  christian  brotherhood,  we  were  enabled,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  eat  our  New  Testament  feast  "  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart."  I  trust  it  will  be  greatly  blessed  to  all  of  us. 
and  specially  to  our  native  brothers  who  for  the  first  time  com- 
municated, in  strengthening  their  budding  faith,  and  linking 
them  by  the  bonds  of  love  more  closely  to  Him  who  loved  tiem 
and  gave  himself  for  them.' 

The  station  at  Ajmere  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death 
of  Abdool  Mesih.  He  had  laboured  in  connection  with  the 
mission  only  for  a  few  months,  when  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  by  which  his  frame  was  greatly  enfeebled ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  recovered  when  he  was  seized  with  a  bad  cold,  which 
brought  him  speedily  to  the  grave.  He  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Being  a  converted  Mohammedan,  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Mussulman  dogmas,  and  eminently 
fitted  to  refute  them.  *  He  was,  withal,  such  a  manly  little  fellow» 
with  great  composure  and  self-reliance,  that  he  troubled  the  mis- 
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sionaries  with  none  of  those  childish  whims  and  caprices,  which 
prove  so  constant  a  source  of  annoyance  in  their  intercourse 
with  native  Christians  even  of  undoubted  piety  and  standing.* 

Death  made  another  inroad  upon  the  mission  by  the  removal 
of  Mrs.  Valentine,  the  beloved  partner  of  Dr.  Valentine,  medical 
missiontoy.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Somerville,  the  secretary 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Leaving  Edinburgh  in  October  1861,  she 
reached  Beawr  on  the  last  day  of  the  January  following,  and  in 
the  month  of  February,  one  year  after,  she  died  at  Bombay; 
her  death  being  not  only  peaceful,  but  specially  triumphant. 
She  was  a  person  of  varied  accomplishments ;  and  if  God  had 
been  pleased  to  spare  her,  she  bade  fair  to  be  a  most  useful 
labourer  in  the  particular  sphere  in  which  providence  had  placed 
her  as  a  missionary's  wife.  She  left  behind  her  a  character 
beautifully  developed,  and  her  early  death  was  mourned  by  all 
who  had  come  within  her  influence. 

Another  loss  was  sustained  by  the  mission  by  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Glardon  from  India,  on  account  of  bad  health.  A  sun- 
stroke, which  he  received  on  his  voyage  to  India,  had  endan- 
gered his  life ;  and  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  after  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  feebleness, 
BO  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  for  a  season  the  scene  of  his 
labour,  and  to  return  to  his  native  land.  This  step  he  took 
with  great  reluctance ;  and  he  took  it  only  because  his  medical 
advisers  stated  to  him  that  this  was  the  only  hope  left  him  of 
regaining  health  and  strength.  'The  medical  men,*  he  says, 
'  have  held  out  to  me  the  strongest  hope  that  if  I  go  home  now, 
and  can  recruit  my  health,  I  shall  be  able  to  come  back,  and,  if 
it  be  God*s  good  pleasure,  remain  long  in  India.  Hereafter  my 
daily,  yea,  hourly  prayer  and  wish  will  be,  to  retrace  back  with 
joy  my  steps  to  the  place  which  I  am  about  to  leave  with  so 
much  sorrow.*  He  left  India,  and  returned  to  Geneva  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1863. 

Amid  these  adverse  dispensations  of  providence,  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  four  mis- 
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sionaries  from  Scotland.    Mr.  Williaiu  Bobb  arrived  in  India 
in  November  1862;  and  Messra  Gavin  Martin  and  James  Giaj, 
and  Andrew  Shields,  M.D.y  who  was  also  an  ordained  minister, 
reached  the  same  destination  in  December  1863.    A  free  passage 
to  India  was  generously  granted  to  the  three  last-mentioned 
brethren  by  the  Messrs.  Smith  of  Glasgow,  in  one  of  their 
vessels  that  sailed  from  the  Clyde.   The  congregation  of  Brongh- 
ton  Place,  Edinburgh,  engaged  to  defray  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Martin's  maintenance   in  India.      Mr.  Sobb  was   ajypointed 
to  labour  in  Todgurh,  a  new  station  which  had  recently  been 
commenced;  and  Dr.  Shields  was  associated  with  him  as  his 
feUow-labourer  in  this  place.    Todgurh  is  situated  about  foity 
miles  south-west  of  Beawr,  and  contains  a  population  of  between 
3000  and  4000  inhabitants.     It  is  a  place  of  some  importance, 
being  the  chief  city  of  the  Mugra,  and  the  residence  of  the 
highest   native  authority  in   that   district      It  occupies  an 
elevated  and  healthful  situation,  and  in  the  surrounding  lo- 
cality there  is  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  which  is  easily 
accessible  to  a  missionary.    On  these  accounts  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  occupy  it  as  a  new  mission  station.     Mr.  Gnj 
supplied  the  place  of  Mr.  Glardon  in  the  city  of  Ajmere,  and 
he  was  united  with  Mr.  Eobson  in  his  labours.      They  were 
assisted  in  their  work  by  Bobert  Phillips,  a  native  evangelist 
from  Lucknow.    Mr.  Gavin  Martin  was  appointed  to  labour 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Martin,  at  Nusserabad ;  and  the 
native   evangelist.   Khan  Singh,  laboured   along  with  them 
at  this  station.    Mr.  Shoolbred  and  Dr.  Valentine,  and  the 
native  evangelist,  Chintoo  Bam,  still  continued  their  labonrs 
in  Beawr;  and   Mr.   John   Drynan   was   now  employed  as 
an  evangelist    Mr.  Drynan  was  a  native  of  Girvan,  in  Ayr- 
shire ;  he  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  91st  Begiment,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language  with  a  view  to 
missionary  laboxu*.     He  joined  the  mission  in  April  1863,  and 
laboured  along  with  the  brethren  in  Beawr.    He  kept  a  class 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Mair  soldiers,  and  laboured  *  in  almost 
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all  departments  of  the  mission  work  with  prudence,  zeal,  and 
success/ 

Mr.  Bobson,  though  situated  in  the  town  of  Ajmere,  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town«  Like  the 
other  agents,  he  made  occasional  excursions  among  the  towns 
and  villages  that  were  scattered  throughout  the  district,  that  he 
might  sow  amongst  the  inhabitants  the  good  seed  of  the  word. 

In  visiting  the  towns  and  villages,  Mr.  Bobson  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  people.  On  arriving  at  a  town, 
which  was  generally  early  in  the  morning,  he  went  direct  to  the 
government  or  indigenous  school,  if  there  was  one,  and  after 
examining  it,  he  addressed  those  who  were  assembled  During 
the  day  he  usually  remained  in  his  tent,  that  he  might  receive 
visitors  and  converse  with  them ;  and  in  the  evening  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  bazaar,  where  he  had  generally  large 
audiences,  amounting  sometimes  to  500.  They  listened  atten- 
tively and  intelligently  to  his  addresses.  '  On  these  occasions,' 
he  says, '  I  often  brought  forward  the  strong  auxiliary  of  science ; 
proved  that  their  holy  books  were  false  in  their  geography, 
astronomy,  and  history ;  and  argued  that  if  they  were  so  utterly 
false  in  these  things  which  we  could  discover  for  ourselves, 
they  were  imworthy  of  things  relating  to  God.  I  have  seen 
old  priests,  whose  faith  had  probably  never  before  been  shaken, 
trembling  with  excitement,  as,  one  by  one,  the  defences  of  their 
religion  went  down  before  the  ruthless  battery  of  science ;  but 
then  they  were  more  open  to  hear  the  story  of  Him  who  tmited 
divine  power  with  divine  goodness.* 

On  one  of  these  excursions,  Mr.  Bobson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
cantonment  of  Deoli,  occupied  by  native  soldiers,  in  the  south- 
east of  Ajmere.  Major  M'Donald,  who  commanded  the  irre- 
gular force,  received  him  hospitably,  and  introduced  him  to 
some  of  the  native  officers,  telling  them  that  they  had  often 
conversed  about  the  Christian  and  Hindoo  religions,  and  that 
one  was  come  who  would  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly  with 
them,  and  they  were  to  listen  to  what  might  be  said  to  them,  and 
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to  think  over  it.  The  chief  of  the  native  officers  invited  MV. 
Bobson  to  his  house  next  day;  and  we  have  the  following 
account  of  what  took  place  at  the  interview.  '  I  went/  says 
Mr.  Bobson, '  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  led  into  a  small  court- 
yard, veiy  tastefully  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  trees.  A  carpet 
was  spread  on  this,  and  all  the  native  officers  of  the  station  had 
assembled,  besides  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  space.  A  chair  was  set  forme,  and  the  havildar- 
major  himself  took  another ;  but  the  rest  sat  on  the  ground.  I 
had  a  long  and  very  interesting  meeting  with  them,  in  which  I 
fully  explained  to  them  the  way  of  salvation  contained  in  the 
Bible.  Some  of  the  officers,  who  were  high  caste  Brahmins, 
discussed  a  little  with  me,  maintaining  the  theory  that  the 
powerful  can  do  no  wrong,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  not 
attribute  iniquity  to  Krishu  and  Bam.  I  cut  their  arguments 
short  by  an  illustration  which  touched  them  a  little.  "  If  any 
one  were  to  tell  you  that  in  a  battle  he  had  seen  the  major 
sahib  nmning  away  as  fast  as  he  could  .from  the  enemy,  would 
you  believe  it?"  They  all  vehemently  protested  that  they 
never  would.  "  So,"  said  I, "  when  you  read  or  hear  of  God  doing 
anything  sinful  or  impure,  do  not  believe  that  that  can  be  of 
God.  You  have  in  your  own  conscience  a  far  stronger  testi- 
mony for  his  holiness  than  you  have  for  the  bravery  of  your 
commander."  Khan  Singh,  who  had  been  working  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Sikhs,  during  the  day,  came  in  towards 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  remained  after  I  had  left.  He 
told  me  that  the  officers  were  about  as  well  pleased  as  he  had 
ever  seen  Hindus ;  but  that  the  Meenas,  of  whom  the  infantry  is 
chiefly  composed,  were  delighted,  and  many  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  one  would  come  and  tell  them  these  good  words.* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  Mr.  Shoolbred  and  Dr. 
Valentine  undertook  a  fourth  itinerancy  through  the  hills  of 
Mairwara.  On  this  occasion  they  were  accompanied  by  Bama, 
one  of  the  converted  soldiers  formerly  mentioned.  This  person 
was  animated  by  a  burning  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  hb 
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countrymen;  and  the  following  description  given  of  him  by- 
Mr.  Shoolbred,  shows  how  well  fitted  he  was  for  the  labours  of 
an  evangelist.    '  Sama  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Mugra  Christian. 
I  wish  I  could  photograph  him  as,  morning  and  evening,  he 
appears  on  village  platforms,  standing  with  his  back  to  a  hoary 
bur-tree,  and  face  meeting  face,  and  eye  glancing  back  to  eye 
from  scores  of  swarthy  brethren,  gathered  in  a  circle,  and  hang- 
ing  on  his  lips.    With  body  bent  slightly  forward,  he  supports 
his  left  hand  on  the  top  of  a  stafiT,  while  the  right  is  stretched 
in  loving,  earnest  entreaty,  or  brought  down  with  a  ringing  slap 
on  the  back  of  the  other,  to  emphasize  a  truths  or  close  a  period. 
And  then  his  round  open  face  is  a  picture ;  flashing  now  gleams 
of  intelligence,  as  he  sends  a  home  truth,  straight  as  an'  arrow,  to 
his  hearers*  hearts ;  drawn  up  now  in  a  concentration  of  swarthy 
horror,  as  he  paints  the  fruits  of  sin  ripening  into  the  remorse  of 
hell ;  and  beaming  now  with  a  glow  of  love,  as  he  dwells  on  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  addresses  to  the  guilty  and  the  vile 
the  Saviour's  tender  invitation :  "  Come  imto  me  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    Never 
has  the  Mugra  patois,  lisping  as  it  is,  and  imcouth  in  many  of 
its  forms  and  sounds,  seemed  to  me  so  sweet  and  gracious  in  its 
accents,  as  when  the  rich  promises  of  the  gospel  are  conveyed 
by  it,  as  on  the  tide  of  a  mighty  river  flowing  from  Bama's  lips, 
touched  by  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God.' 

Mr.  Shoolbred  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  seed,  which  had 
been  sown  during  former  itinerancies,  was  beginning  to  produce 
fruit.  '  Looking  back,'  he  says,  '  on  the  past  four  years,  I  can 
mark  a  great  change  on  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  receive  the  truth.  Our  audiences  have  been 
more  nimierous  than  ever,  {uid  in  general  they  have  listened 
with  greater  intelligence  and  appreciation  than  before.  There 
is  an  evident  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  old  superstition. 
None  are  readier  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  the 
stone  gods  that  swarm  in  every  village.  They  even  relish  the 
exposure  of  the  deceit  and  hypocrisy  of  their  joggies  and  other 
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gurus,  and  frankly  admit  that  such  avaricious^   lustful  men 
cannot  save  themselves,  far  less  those  that  trust  to  them.* 

On  Sabbath,  the  9th  April  1865,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  -was  dispensed  by  Mr.  Shoolbred  to  his  infant  congie- 
gation.    He  says :  '  It  was  a  day  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  our  mission,  as  a  season  of  re&eshing  and  sacred  joj/ 
On  the  same  Sabbath,  an  aged  convert,  belonging  to  the  weaver 
caste,  of  the  name  of  LaUa,  was  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  by  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism.     The  admi- 
nistering of  the  ordinance  to  this  person  excited  great  interest 
among  the  natives.    Before  administering  the  ordinance,  Mr. 
Shoolbred  stated  the  circumstances  in  which  the  conversion  of 
this  i)erson  had  taken  place.    He  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  pro- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  bazaars.     'A  broad, 
beaming  smile,'  observes  Mr.  Shoolbred, '  lighted  up  Lalla's  fsce 
as  I  told  how  he  had  stood  and  listened  to  the  gospel  with  the 
web  on  his  back ;  how  he  had  questioned  and  inquired ;  how  I 
had  invited  him  to  the  bungalow,  that  there  he  might  leani 
more  about  a  Saviour  from  sin  and  wrath ;  how,  unlike  many 
others  invited,  he  had  come  and  learned,  and  was  now  rejoicing 
in  good  hope  through  grace ;  and  how  it  was  my  privilege  to 
admit  him  that  day  into  the  fellowship  of  the  christian  chuivli. 
While  putting  to  Lalla  the  questions  of  the  formula,  breathless 
silence  reigned  in  the  audience ;  and  the  good  old  man  having 
manfully,  yet  humbly,  professed  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  determination  to  live  and  die  in  his  service,  I  again  invoked 
the  divine  blessing,  and  baptized  him  in  the  name   of  the 
triune  Jehovah.     Mr.  William  Martin  closed  the  services  with 
an  appropriate  prayer;  and  all  gave  to  our  new  brother  the? 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  which,  with  bended  head  and  clasped 
hands,  he  pressed,  overpowered  with  humility  and  holy  joy.* 

On  the  1 7th  of  September,  same  year,  Mr.  Shoolbred  admi- 
nistered the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  another  convert,  namely, 
Eisturi,  the  wife  of  Salig  Bam,  formerly  mentioned.  At  the 
period  of  her  husband's  conversion,  she  was  sunk  apparently  i^ 
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a  state  of  hopeless  religious  indifference.  When  invited  to 
come  along  with  others  to  the  bungalow  for  instruction,  she 
either  absented  herself,  or  showed  too  plainly  that  she  took  no 
interest  in  the  exhibition  of  divine  truth.  At  length  a  marked 
change  took  place  in  her  conduct  Mr.  Shoolbred  says :  '  The 
attempt  to  read,  w^ch  before  seemed  a  weary  and  hopeless 
task,  became  her  delight ;  and  with  the  will  came  the  power. 
She  would  sit  for  near  an  hour  at  my  feet,  reading  laboriously 
at  first,  but  with  ever-growing  ease,  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  and  drinking  in  with  absorbing  interest  its  living 
exhibitions  of  the  Saviour^s  truth,  and  love,  and  grace.  The 
iruits  of  many  months  of  patient,  prayerful  teaching,  which 
before  seemed  thrown  ai^ay,  now  manifested  themselves.  Her 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  wonderfully 
rapid ;  and  having  approved  herself  to  all  of  us  as  being  truly 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  had  no  reason  to 
refose  her  very  eager  desire  to  receive  admission  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath, 
17th  September,  after  a  public  profession  of  her  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  great  essential  doctrines  of  gospel  truth, 
she  was  baptized,  and  took  her  place  in  the  little  band  which 
witnesses  here  for  the  truth  and  purity  of  our  holy  religion 
against  the  degrading  falsehoods  of  heathenism.' 

At  the  Kusserabad  station,  Mr.  William  Martin  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  into  the  communion  of  the  church  a  native 
convert  of  the  name  of  Jagannath.  He  was  a  young  man 
belonging  to  the  merchant  class;  and  he  had  undergone  a 
course  of  training  under  the  missionaries,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  employed  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  village  schools. 
When  he  made  known  his  intention  of  embracing  Christianity, 
every  effort  was  made  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying  his  inten- 
tion into  effect  His  father  and  relatives  entreated  him  not  to 
disgrace  them  and  himseK  by  becoming  a  Christian.  But  he 
continued  firm :  threats,  and  entreaties,  and  ridicule,  were  em- 
ployed in  vaijL    The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  to 
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him  on  Sabbath,  the  7th  of  May  1865,  in  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable audience,  who  '  seemed  quite  astonished  to  find  that 
meats  and  drinks  have  no  place  in  the  initiatory  rite  of  our 
religion ;  and  that  even  the  water  used  in  sprinkling  was  only 
common  water,  in  the  present  instance  brought  by  a  Brahmin 
firom  the  nearest  well,  and  applied  without  being  subjected  in 
any  way  to  the  mystic  power  of  charms/ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  yeiff  now  mentioned,  the  brethren 
who  were  stationed  at  Todgurh  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  by  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  their  first 
convert.    He*was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Manawir,  and  a 
Mussulman  by  profession.     He  was  a  native  of  Beawr,  and  was 
for  some  time  employed  by  Mr.  Shoolbred  in  teaching  one  of 
the  village  schools  in  connection  with  that  station.     Leaving 
that  situation,  he  followed  Dr.  Shields  to  Todgurh,  and  was 
employed  by  him  as  an  assistant  in  the  hospital     Being  pos- 
sessed of  good  natural  talents,  and  being  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances  for  becoming  acquainted  with  gospel  truth,  he 
had  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ.     For  some  time  he  expressed  no  wish  to  avaw 
himself  a  follower  of  Christ.     But  being  brought  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave  by  a  severe  illness,  he  was  led  to  think  seriously 
about  divine  things ;   and,  after  his  recovery,  he  avowed  his 
intention  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  God.    The 
brethren  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  trial  of  his  stedfastness, 
and  they  delayed  administering  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism 
In  the  meantime  his  Mends  employed  every  method  in  their 
power  to  prevent  him  fix)m  renouncing  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.    '  His  stepmother,  a  frail  old  woman,  came  all  the  way 
from  Beawr  on  foot  to  induce  him  to  return  with  her.    At  first 
she  tried  coaxing,  and  when  that  failed,  she  declared  that  she 
would  destroy  her  own  life  if  he  did  not  yield,  and  actually  set 
out  to  throw  herself  into  the  village  well.     She  was,  however, 
brought  back,  and  persuaded  of  better  things.    In  reasoning 
with  her,  Manawir  said  that  he  had  taken  nobody's  life,  nor 
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stolen  anything,  and  that  he  would  continue  to  support  her  as 
formerly ;  and  why,  therefore,  should  she  distress  herself  about 
him  ?  To  this  she  replied,  that  stealing  was  a  small  thing 
compared  with  the  enormity  of  forsaking  lus  religion,  and  be- 
coming a  Christian/  The  proof  which  Manawir  gave  of  his 
intelligence  and  stedfastness  being  such  as  to  convince  the 
brethren  that  he  was  sincere  in  the  profession  which  he  made, 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  to  him  in  the  mission 
bungalow,  in  the  presence  of  a  deeply  interested  audience.  '  A 
paper  was  read  by  Manawir  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  con- 
trasted the  life,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ  with  those  of 
Mohammed,  the  conclusion  of  which  was,  that  neither  is  the 
Koran  the  word  of  God,  nor  Mohammed  the  prophet  of  God  ; 
that  Christ  Jesus  was  the  only  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  they  can  be  saved/ 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  God  was  pleased  to  remove  by  death 
one  of  the  converts,  namely,  Mrs.  Khan  Singh,  wife  of  the 
native  evangelist  at  Nusserabad.  She  fell  a  victim  to  that 
insidious  malady,  consumption.  The  closing  scene  of  her  life 
was  peaceful.  In  the  prospect  of  death,  she  clung  with  a  firm 
faith  to  the  blessed  Bedeemer.  When  one  of  the  missionaries 
asked  her  if  she  had  any  fear  of  death,  she  replied  with  firmness, 
*  No ;  why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  Jesus  is  with  me.' 

A  few  months  after  the  grave  had  closed  upon  the  remains 
of  this  pious  female,  it  was  again  opened  to  receive  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Gray,  wife  of  the  Eev.  James  Gray.  This  pious  and 
amiable  person  was  a  native  of  Ayr.  She  had  received  an 
excellent  education,  and  was  well  fitted,  by  the  gifts  which  she 
possessed,  for  being  the  wife  of  a  missionary.  She  accompanied 
her  husband  to  India  in  1863,  gave  birth  to  a  son  (her  second 
child)  on  the  12th  of  September  1865,  and  fever  having  super- 
vened, her  brief  course  terminated  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month.  By  her  untimely  death  her  bereaved  husband  was 
deprived  of  a  most  affectionate  partner,  and  the  brethren  were 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who,  if  spared,  would 
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have  proved  a  devoted  and  useful  labourer  in  the  mission  field. 
Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  Mr.  Glardon  leaving  India  for 
Europe  on  account  of  his  health.  He  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  return  to  India  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  But  after 
being  there  for  a  few  months,  his  health  again  gave  way,  and 
he  was  obliged  finally  to  leave  the  mission.  He  left  India,  and 
returned  to  Geneva  in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  in  the  early  part  of 
1866.  As  he  was  a  very  devoted  labourer,  and  had  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  countiy  as 
to  be  able  to  discourse  in  it  with  great  ease,  his  departure  was 
a  considerable  loss  to  the  mission. 

The  first  death  that  took  place  among  the  Indian  converts 
was  that  of  Pimzi,  the  wife  of  Umrah.  She  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  changing  the  heart 
When  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labours,  she  was  a 
blinded  heathen.  light  gradually  broke  in  upon  her  under- 
standing; and,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  she  was  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  During  the  short 
time  she  survived  after  her  admission,  she  maintained  a  steady 
consistent  conduct  as  a  Christian,  and  at  the  closing  scene  of 
life  she  manifested  a  strong  faith  in  the  Saviour.  Her  sun 
went  Axyim  in  a  cloudless  sky.  '  As  death  drew  near,'  says  Mr. 
Shoolbred,  *  she  craved  only  for  the  living  words  of  the  Saviour 
himself,  especially  as  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  and  succeeding 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  And  frequently, 
after  I  had  been  pointing  her  away  from  her  pains  and  trials  to 
Him  who  has  promised,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,"  she  would 
look  upwards,  and,  with  a  beaming  face  and  finger  pointed  to 
heaven,  whisper,  "  None  but  Christ !  none  but  Christ !"  "  He 
is  all  and  in  all !" '  '  Surely  none  can  contemplate,'  remarks  the 
foreign  secretary,  *  the  sweet  peace  which,  in  the  midst  of  severe 
trouble,  this  Indian  woman  realized,  the  intelligent  and  yet 
childlike  confidence  with  which  she  rested  on  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  joyful  hope  that  she  had  of  soon  being  with  Christ, 
without  observing  how  admirably  adapted  the  blessed  gospel  is 
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to  persons  of  eveiy  clime  and  race,  and  without,  at  the  same 
time,  feeling  that  this  scene  has  hallowed  the  Sajpootana 
mission.' 

In  the  providence  of  God,  circumstances  occurred  which  led 
Dr.  Valentine  to  occupy  a  wider  and  more  important  field  of 
usefulness  than  the  one  in  which  he  had  previously  moved. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  journeys,  paid  a  visit  to 
Jeypore,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  and  having  suc- 
cessfully exerted  his  medical  skill  on  hehalf  of  the  favourite 
wife  of  the  Maharajah,  an  urgent  request  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  Maharajah  to  remain  amongst  them ;  and  a  promise  was 
given  that,  if  he  did  so,  the  Maharajah  would  place  under  his 
superintendence  aU  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country ; 
and  that  he  would  consult  with  his  highness  on  all  these 
matters,  and  have  his  views  in  reference  to  them  carried  out. 

After  giving  this  prot>oeal  his  prayerful  consideration.  Dr. 
Valentine  agreed  to  remain  in  Jeypore  for  one  year ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  he  wrote  to  the  Mission  Board  stating  what  he 
had  done.  In  his  communication  to  the  Board,  he  says :  '  The 
college  and  educational  institutions  have  been  made  over  to 
me.  A  grant  of  10,000  rupees  has  been  made  for  a  college 
library  and  philosophical  instruments.  I  intend  establishing  a 
number  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  all  the 
surrounding  villages ;  founding  a  large  hospital  in  the  city,  and 
dispensaries  in  the  villages.  The  European  members  of  our 
station  have  been  formed  into  a  Uttle  church.  The  services  are 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I 
say  a  few  words  to  them.  With  the  help  of  Captain  Beynon,  I 
am  collecting  statistics  of  the  state,  to  ascertain  how  we  can 
best  carry  out  our  educational  measures.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  improvements  have  been  commenced,  which,  I  trust,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  will  be  for  good.' 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  the  Mission  Board  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  '  Looking  at  the  apparently  providential 
character  of  this  movement,  and  at  the  fact  that  Dr.  Valentine 
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was  called  suddenly  to  give  his  decision,  the  committee  approve 
of  what  Dr.  Valentine  has  done;  gladly  still  recognise  him 
as  one  of  their  agents ;  and  agree  to  give  him  up  for  twelve 
months  to  the  service  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  in  the  hope 
that  this  movement  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  door  for 
the  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  that  important  native  state.' 

Mr.  Bobson  paid  a  visit  to  Jeypore,  and  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  it  shows  the  importance  of  the  situation  which  Dr. 
Valentine  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  He  says :  *  The  city  of 
Jeyi>ore  itself  contains  about  150,000  inhabitants,  having  thus 
more  than  four  times  the  popidation  of  Ajmere,  and  nearly 
twice  that  of  Mairwara,  The  kingdom  of  Jeypore  contains,  I 
believe,  nearly  .two  millions  of  inhabitants  —  four  times  the 
Ajmere  district.  The  Bajah  of  this  kingdom  is  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  go  on  the  old  rut  of  Hindoo  or  Rajput  prejudice.  He 
is  making  strenuous  endeavours  to  improve  the  roads  in  his 
territory,  and  to  bring  education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
of  his  subjects.  I  saw  in  Jeypore  signs  of  life  and  progress 
that  augur  well  for  its  future.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Bajah  or  people  to  give  Christianity  a  trial,  I  cannot  say  much. 
Dr.  Valentine  is  allowed  to  remain  there  on  the  understanding 
that  he  may  do  his  utmost  to  spread  his  religion;  and  the 
Eajah  has  put  him  in  a  post  in  which,  more  than  any  other,  he 
will  be  able  to  influence  the  rising  generation — ^he  has  given 
him  the  superintendence  of  aU  the  educational  measures.  He 
has  thus  imder  him,  in  Jejrpore  itself,  a  college  with  about  four 
hundred  scholars  attending  it,  and  he  will  have  to  look  after 
all  the  village  schools  which  are  being  established.  This  will 
lead  him  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  territory. 
Then,  as  court  physician;  he  will  always  have  the  ear  of  the 
king.  Altogether  I  was  glad  to  see  what  opportunities  of 
doing  good  he  had  before  him,  and  I  hope  that  the  Board  will 
recognise  him  as  our  agent  in  Jeypore.  He  can  serve  the 
mission  through  the  work  which  the  Bajah  has  intrusted  to 
him,  and  he  can  serve  it  also  by  independent  work.' 
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The  missionaries  in  India,  by  means  of  bazaar  preaching, 
and  by  itinerancies  carried  on  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year,  have  scattered  the  seed  of  the  word  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  country,  and  have  produced  a  favourable  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  it  is  only  a  short  period 
since  they  commenced  their  labours,  &uit  has  already  been 
reaped  by  them.  Converts  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
all  their  stations.  Schools  have  been  established,  and  in  1865 
1500  children  were  receiving  a  useful  education.  A  litho- 
graphic press,  also,  has  been  at  work,  and  various  publications 
of  a  religious  kind  have  issued  from  it.  What  is  chiefly  wanted, 
is  more  labourers  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  India  presents  an 
extensive  and  a  noble  field  for  missionary  exertion.  The  old 
superstitions  are  gradually  losing  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  missionaries  enjoy,  imder  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  peculiar  facilities  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  The  schools  that  have  been  established,  the 
books  that  have  been  published,  the  Scriptures  that  have  been 
circulated,  and  the  other  means  that  have  been  employed  in 
diffusing  useful  knowledge,  hive  already  produced  a  vast 
amount  of  good;  and  the  foundation  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  been  laid,  on  which  a  noble  structure  may  be  reared. 
Let  the  number  of  missionaries  be  increased,  and  let  the  other 
benevolent  agencies,  that  have  hitherto  been  at  work,  be  con- 
tinued, and  at  no  distant  period  the  plains  of  India,  from  the 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  wiU  be  illumined  with  the  light  of 
the  gospel 
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MISSIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 


Thb  attention  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  was  called  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  at  their  meeting  in  May  1 857,  by  an 
overture  presented  to  them  from  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock. 
This  overture  was  to  the  following  effect :  *  Whereas  there  are 
very  many  of  the  seexl  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  in 
various  parts  of  Africa,  which  is  onr  chosen  field  of  missionary 
operation ;  and  whereas  native  agency  in  mission  work  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  is  specially  needed  among  the  Jews;  and 
whereas  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  already  contributing 
largely  towards  the  support  of  missions  to  that  interesting 
people — a  work  which  might  be  accomplished  at  once  more 
economically  and  more  efiSciently  through  the  Mission  Board,— 
it  is  hereby  overtured  that  the  Synod  should  forthwith  resolve  to 
add  a  Jewish  branch  to  their  present  missionary  organization.' 

Along  with  this  overture,  there  was  laid  on  the  Synod's 
table  a  representation,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Scottish 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel,  relating  to  this  subject.  Ifi 
consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Synod  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  a  committee  of  said  society, '  with  power  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  will  aid  in  carrying  out  the  object 
of  the  overture,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  church-' 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was,  a  transference  to  the 'United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  agencies  employed  by  the  Scottish 
Society  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.     At  the  time  of  the 
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transference,  Ihe  following  were  the  agents  employed  by  the 
Scottish  Society,  and  the  stations  which  they  occupied :  Messrs. 
John  Elvin  and  Isaac  ^aUdnson  laboured  in  Hamburg  and 
Altona;  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Weiss  was  stationed  at  Algiers; 
and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Philip  laboured  in  Alexandria,  The  Eev.  K, 
G.  Brown  had  been  a  fellow-labourer  along  with  Dr.  Philip  in 
Alexandria ;  but  a  short  while  previous  to  this  period,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  return  to  this  country  on  account  of  his  health. 
The  Mission  Board  of  the  Synod,  in  announcing  to  the  congre- 
gations that  they  had  assumed  the  charge  of  a  mission  to  the 
Jews,  said :  *  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  an  enterprise  in 
which,  above  every  other,  the  loving  spirit  of  the  gospel  has  free 
room  to  operate.  To  them  all  Christians  are  indebted ;  and  in 
labouring  for  their  spiritual  good,  sectional  or  denominational 
feelings  can  have  no  place.  Our  desire  is  to  carry  on  this  mis- 
sion in  the  most  catholic  spirit ;  and  we  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  change  of  management  wiU  not  abate  the  interest  which 
the  friends  of  Jesus  in  other  churches  have  hitherto  taken  in 
this  cause.  Sather  do  we  hope,  that  the  only  result  of  the 
change  will  be,  enlarged  funds,  a  wider  agency,  and  more  success- 
ful, because  more  extensive  operations.' 

The  mission  to  the  Jews,  undertaken  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod,  has  hitherto  proved,  in  a  great  measure,  im- 
successfaL  There  is  great  difficulty  in  missionaries  getting 
access  to  the  Jews ;  and  when  they  do  get  access  to  them,  they 
have  more  than  ordinary  prejudice  and  bigotry  to  contend  with. 
Those  who  have  the  courage  to  become  converts,  are  persecuted 
with  the  bitterest  hostility  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
In  very  many  instances  they  lose  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  change  their  place  of  residence,  and  to 
seek  for  a  UveUhood  among  straaigers. 

The  agents  above  mentioned  did  not  continue  to  labour  long 
in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  some 
of  the  stations  were  given  up.  Mr.  Elvin,  who  had  laboured  as 
a  catechist  in  Hamburg,  and  who  had  reached  a  considerably 
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advanced  period  of  Ufe,  was  permitted,  in  complimce  with  his 
own  request,  to  withdraw  from  the  mission.  A  small  allowance 
was  given  him  for  a  limited  period.  As  the  state  of  matters 
was  not  very  promising  in  Altona,  where  Mr.  Salkinson 
laboured,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  terminate  the  mission 
in  that  town.  An  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  SaUdnson  to  with- 
draw from  the  service  of  the  church,  on  condition  of  receiving 
one  year's  salary.  The  Board  accepted  of  his  offer,  and  the 
mission  at  Altona  ceased  at  the  close  of  1862. 

The  first  communication  which  the  Mission  Board  received 
from  Dr.  Philip,  who  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  intinmted 
that,  from  his  long-continued  labours  in  the  east,  his  health  had 
given  way,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  being  removed 
to  a  colder  and  more  bracing  region.  The  Board  consented  to 
his  removal ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  resolved,  that  as  there 
were  comparatively  few  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  as  there  were 
agents  labouring  in  it  from  various  missionary  associations,  they 
would  no  longer  occupy  it  as  a  mission  station.  They  had  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  on  a  suitable  field  of  labour  for  Dr.  Philip. 
At  his  suggestion,  they  resolved  to  make  trial  of  LeijNiic,  in 
Saxony ;  and  he,  with  his  family,  removed  to  that  city.  It  was 
supposed,  that  the  great  fairs  which  are  held  in  Leipsic,  and  to 
which  Jews  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  that  n^lected 
race.  The  experiment  was  made,  and  failed.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  Dr.  Philip's  letters,  shows  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  field  which  he  had  undertaken  to  cultivate :  *-  One 
of  these  fairs  has  just  now  come  to  a  close.  Several  thousands 
of  Jews  were  here ;  but  in  all  my  missionary  years,  I  never 
found  it  so  difficult  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  mind 
to  the  truths  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  to  set  before 
them  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  In  fact,  I  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  do  anything  among  them ;  they  are,  for  the  short 
time  that  they  are  here,  so  engaged  in  business,  that  they  have 
no  time  to  think  or  to  speak  about  anything  else.    It  is  almost 
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the  same  as  if  one  should  go  into  the  Exchanges  of  Glasgow, 
London,  and  Liverpool,  from  twelve  to  three  p.m.,  and  try  to 
speak  to  our  bankers  or  merchants  about  the  welfare  of  their 
souls.  The  same  experience  have  others  had,  especially  one 
missionary  from  Konigsberg,  and  another  from  Berlin,  who 
have  visited  the  fairs  at  various  times.  They  have  also  met 
with  no  encouragement  at  all  Taking  these  points  all  to- 
gether, we  will  easily  be  able  to  understand  why  no  other 
church  or  society  have  occupied  this  place  as  a  missionary 
station  before  this/ 

From  the  accoimt  given  by  Dr.  Philip,  the  state  of  religion 
in  Leipsic  appeared  to  be  deplorably  low.  He  mentioned,  that 
though  there  were  67,000  Protestant  inhabitants  in  that  city, 
there  were  not  more  than  2000  attending  public  worship  on  the 
forenoon  of  Sabbath,  and  only  a  few  hundreds  in  the  afternoon. 
He  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  removal  to  a  more  promising 
field  of  labour.  But  the  Board,  after  corresponding  with  him, 
foimd  '  that  there  is  no  unoccupied  field  in  Germany,  where 
the  Jews  are  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  where,  though 
numerous,  as  in  Poland,  there  is  liberty  to  preach  to  them,  and 
no  other  field  being  open  where  his  services  could  be  employed ;' 
and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  that  his  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  should  terminate.  They  allowed  him, 
at  the  same  time,  a  year's  salary.  In  this  arrangement  Dr. 
Philip  acquiesced ;  and  his  connection  with  the  mission  ceased. 

The  Mission  Board  experienced  a  disappointment  with  re- 
gard  to  their  agent  at  Algiers,  the  £ev.  Benjamin  Weiss.  He 
had  been  employed  for  several  years  at  this  station  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel. 
Soon  after  the  transference  of  the  Jewish  mission  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Weiss  formed  a  Bible  dep6t  in  Algiers, 
established  a  system  of  colportage,  commenced  a  day  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  an  evening  school  for  adults,  preached  in 
French  on  Sabbath,  and  on  the  Thursday  evenings  visited  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  had  frequent  conversations  with 
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inquirers.    In  a  short  while  a  church  was  formed,  consisting  of 
twenty  members,  all  of  whom,  with  two  exceptions,  were  con- 
verts from  Popery.     On  the  part  of  the  missionary  there  was 
the  appearance  of  zeal  and  energy,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  mission  seemed  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state.     But 
reports  of  an  imfavourable  kind  concerning  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Algiers  reached  the  Board  of  Missions ;  and  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  send  a  deputation  to  Algiers,  to  examine  on  the  spot 
how  matters  stood.    The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that 
the  Board  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing 
Mr.  Weiss  from  the  mission.    They  resolved  at  the  same  time, 
that  instead  of  sending^  an  agent  from  this  country  to  occupy 
the  station  at  Algiers,  they  would  make  a  surrender  of  it  to  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  France ;  'it  being  understood, 
that  whilst  they  would  provide  the  agents,  and  manage  the 
mission,  and  send  &om  time  to  time  reports  of  their  operations, 
the  Board  would,  in  order  that  a  fair  trial  might  be  made,  grant 
support  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  £300  a  year.' 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  French  brethren ;  and  the 
committee  of  evangelization  in  France  appointed  the  Eev.  M. 
Eibard,  pastor  at  St.  Jean  du  Gard,  '  in  whose  judgment,  piety, 
and  energy  they  had  great  confidence/  to  take  charge  of  the 
station.      M.  Eibard  has  been  labouring  for  more  than  two 
years  in  this  quarter.    He  preaches  in  Algiers,  and  visits  regu- 
larly eight  or  nine  villages  in  the  vicinity.    The  details  which 
he  has  transmitted  '  show  that  he  is  diligent  and  zealous,  and 
that  he  occupies  an  important  position  in  Algiers.    But  the 
accoimt  which  he  gives  of  the  immorality  of  the  people,  who, 
he  says,  are  the  scum  of  Europe,  ia  frightful    The  work  of 
evangelizing  such  a  people  is  very  difl&cult;  and  beneficial 
results  can  come  only  from  long-continued  and  anxious  labours, 
blessed  by  God.* 

Aleppo,  in  Syria,  is  at  present  the  only  station  occupied  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  connection  with  the  Jewish 
mission.    The  Eev.  R  Grant  Brown  took  up  his  abode  in  this 
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city,  with  his  family,  in  the  month  of  December  1867.  The 
population  of.  Aleppo  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000 
souls.  It  was  calculated,  that  of  this  number  at  least  6000 
were  Jews ;  and  it  presented  a  promising  field  of  labour  with  a 
view  to  the  conversion  of  that  people.  Whatever  anticipations 
might  be  indulged  on  this  point,  they  were  not  realized.  After 
labouring  two  years,  Mr.  Brown,  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Board,  s^ys :  '  This  second  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  Aleppo 
calls  for  a  solemn  and  searching  review  of  the  time  I  have 
spent  here.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  the  retrospect  ia 
profoimdly  humiliating  to  myself,  and  not  a  little  discouraging 
with  regard  to  my  work.  I  have  perhaps  been  too  reluctant  to 
write  to  you,  when  I  had  nothing  of  special  interest  or  hope- 
fulness to  record ;  but  for  my  work's  sake,  I  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  whose  self-denying  gifts  have  sent  me  here.' 

The  Eev.  John  Wortabet,  M.D.,  was  accepted  as  a  missionary 
by  the  Board,  and  was  sent  out,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  to 
labour  along  with  Mr.  Brown  at  Aleppo.  Dr.  Wortabet  was  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  as 
an  ordained  missionary  in  Hasbeiya,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  in  connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 
Having  left  that  mission  with  the  best  wishes  of  his  American 
brethren,  and  having  come  to  this  coimtry  well  recommended, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  minister  and  member  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  the  Arabic  being  his  native  language, 
he  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  be  employed,  along  with  Mr. 
Brown,  in  labouring  among  the  Jews  at  Aleppo.  He  arrived 
in  that  city,  with  his  family,  in  October  1860,  having  been 
detained  for  several  months  at  Beyrout,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Wortabet  laboured  harmoniously  and 
diligently  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  but  they  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  After  laboiuing  among 
them  for  some  time,  Mr.  Brown  wrote:  'There  is  no  visible 
movement  among  the  mass  of  the  Jews  of  this  city.    The  flood 
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of  new  ideas,  which  has  shaken  the  Judaism  of  many  of  tbe 
cities  of  Europe,  and  swept  away  a  belief  in  talmndical  tradi- 
tions from  thousands  of  minds,  and  prepared  many  for  the 
reception  of  the  good  seed,  has  scarcely  stirred  the  stagnant 
oriental  intellect/  The  Jews  were  so  overawed  by  their  rulers 
— ^the  Hachim — that  they  durst  not  visit  the  missionaries  in 
their  dwellings,  nor  be  seen  speaking  to  them  in  the  streets. 
On  the  forenoon  of  each  Sabbath,  Arabic  services  were  con- 
ducted by  the  two  missionaries  alternately;  but  the  small 
audience  (about  20  persons)  consisted  not  of  Jews,  but  of 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Maronites,  and  Armenians.  A  prayer-meet- 
ing, conducted  in  Arabic,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  A 
dep6t  for  Bibles  and  tracts  was  established.  Two  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  were  conmienced ;  and  the  chil- 
dren attending  them  were  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  instructed  in  the  useful  branches  of  education.  Dr. 
Wortabet,  while  he  laboured  as  a  missionary,  was  at  the  same 
time  extensively  employed  as  a  medical  practitioner  amongst 
all  classes,  esi)eciaUy  amongst  the  poor.  Two  out-stations  were 
commenced-— one  at  KiHis,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  situated 
to  the  north  of  Aleppo,  and  another  at  Idleb,  a  town  situated 
to  the  south.  At  both  of  these  places  schools  were  established 
for  boys  and  girls ;  and,  by  means  of  the  instruction  com- 
municated at  these  schools,  the  seed  was  sown  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  afterward  bring  forth  excellent  fruit. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  the  mission  sustained  a  loss  by  Mr. 
Brown  resigning  his  charge,  and  leaving  the  service  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  close  of  the  year  now  mentioned,  Dr.  Wortabet, 
writing  to  the  Mission  Board,  says :  '  It  is  with  much  pleasure, 
and,  I  trust,  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  I  have  to  inform 
you  of  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  our  mission.  On  the 
last  Lord's  day  I  celebrated  the  communion,  and  admitted  four 
men  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  In  all,  there  were  eight 
persons  who  sat  at  the  Lord's  table ;  and  half  that  number  had 
not  commimed  before  in  the  Protestant  Churchj  and  having 
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been  brought,  in  connection  with  our  labours,  to  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  we  trust,  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  first-fruits  Of  our  mission.  We  had  long  and 
earnestly  prayed  to  see  but  the  commencement  of  God's  saving 
power  amongst  us  in  the  conversion  of  sinners;  and  it  was  with 
great  joy  I  saw  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of  these  four 
men,  upon  which  to  act  in  receiving  them  into  the  communion 
of  the  church.  There  are  others  who  are  desirous  of  unitiag 
with  us  in  commemorating  our  Saviour's  love  and  death ;  but  I 
did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  receive  them  at  present.  Some  of 
them,  however,  I  hope,  wiU  soon  be  admitted.' 

The  persons  whom  Dr.  Wortabet  received  at  this  time  into 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  to  whom  he  administered 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Jewish  converts,  but  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Greek  Church,  or  with  some  other  of  the  corrupt  oriental  sects. 
The  children,  also,  who  attended  the  schools,  were  the  children, 
not  of  Jews,  but  of  parents  belonging  to  these  sects.  In  one  of 
his  communications.  Dr.  Wortabet  says :  '  More  accessible  than 
Jews  and.  Moslems,  it  is  among  Christians  chiefly  that  the 
labours  of  the  mission  have  been  carried  on,  both  in  this  city 
and  at  our  two  out-stations  at  Killis  and  Idleb.  Our  Sabbath 
congregations  are  formed  of  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
members  of  the  oriental  churches,  and  the  pupils  of  our  schools 
belong  to  the  difierent  christian  sects.' 

In  some  of  the  recent  commimications  which  have  been 
received  from  Dr.  Wortabet,  he  mentions  that  the  church  which 
he  had  formed  had  dwindled  down  to  five  members ;  and  the 
language  in  which  he  writes,  shows  that  the  future  prospects  of 
the  mission  are  by  no  means  flattering.  *  Everything  around 
us,'  he  says,  *is  dark.  Bigotry,  infidelity,  indifierence,  and 
the  love  of  money  axe  the  enemies  which  we  have  to  com- 
bat. Surely  our  hope  is  in  God  alone.*  ...  *  I  am  not  able 
to  see  that  my  efforts  in  any  case  have  been  blessed.  I  can 
perceive  nothing  aroimd  me  but  thick  darkness,  into  which 
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what  light  I  am  able  to  introduce  appears  to  be  overpowered 
and  fruitless.' 

Let  us  rejoice  that,  though  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  conversion 
of  Israel  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success,  God  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  fulfil  the  promise  which 
He  has  given : '  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob/  If  we  who  were  cut  out 
of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  have  been  graffed 
contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree,  how  much  more  shall 
these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  graffed  into  their  own 
olive-tree  ? 


IX. 


MISSIONS  TO  CHINA. 


This  mission  has  only  lately  been  commenced;  and  little,  as 
yet,  can  be  said  concerning  it.  It  originated  in  a  proposal  made 
by  certain  friends  of  missions  in  Glasgow.  The  following  pro- 
posal, made  in  name  of  these  friends,  was  submitted  by  the 
Mission  Board  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  at  their 
meeting  in  May  1862  :  '  A  number  of  liberal  members  of  the 
church,  chiefly  resident  in  Glasgow,  influenced  by  special  cir- 
cumstances, have  resolved  to  form  a  medical  and  evangelistic 
mission  at  Ningpo  in  China.  They  propose  to  employ  a 
medical  missionary,  and  an  ordained  missionary;  and  they  have 
raised  funds  which  are  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  outfit  and  the  passage  money  of  these  two  agents,  and 
granting  them  adequate  salaries  for  three  years,  as  well  as  a 
sum  of  £200  annually  for  hospital  expenses.  The  committee 
of  the  subscribers  (of  whom  John  Henderson  of  Park  is  the 
chairman,  and  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Borland  is  the  clerk)  have  made 
application  to  the  committee  of  foreign  missions,  intimating 
their  desire  that  the  committee  would,  for  these  three  years, 
assume  the  management  of  the  mission,  and  requesting  them  to 
ask  authority  from  the  Synod  to  enable  them  to  do  so.' 

In  submitting  this  proposal  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Synod,  the  Mission  Board  stated,  that  they  had  expressed  their 
readiness  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  mission  on 
certain  specified  conditions,  provided  they  obtained  the  sanction 
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of  the  Sjmod.  The  conditions  were :  1«^,  That  the  whole  expense 
connected  with  the  sending  ont  of  missionaries,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hospital  at  Ningpo,  shall  be  defrayed,  according 
to  their  offer,  by  the  subscribers.  2d,  That  in  assuming  the 
management  of  the  mission  for  three  years,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  giving  any  pledge  to  continue  it  longer,  unless 
the  missionary  fund  of  the  Synod  shaU  put  it  in  their  power  to 
do  so.  3(2,  That  in  deciding,  at  the  close  of  three  years,  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  mission,  the  obligations  to  support  and 
extend  existing  missions  shall  have  a  prior  claim.  The  Synod 
authorized  the  Board  to  assume  the  management  of  the  mission 
on  these  conditions. 

What  led  to  the  adopting  of  Ningpo  as  the  scene  of  this 
mission  was,  that  Dr.  Parker,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  had  for  five 
years  been  stationed  in  Ningpo,  as  a  medical  nussionaiy,  in 
connection  with  the  Evangelical  Society  of  London.  Dr. 
Parker  had  acquired  to  himself  a  great  name  among  the  in- 
habitants  of  Ningpo  and  neighbourhood,  by  the  numerous 
cures  which  he  had  effected  as  a  physician,  and  by  the  spiritual 
benefits  which  he  had  conferred  as  a  missionary.  In  connection 
with  the  station,  there  existed  a  dwelling-house,  a  chapel,  a 
laboratory,  a  dispensary,  and  a  spacious  hospital  containing  the 
necesst^  accommodation  both  for  male  and  female  patients; 
and  the  whole  was  owned  by  Dr.  Parker  as  his  own  property. 
A  branch  society  had  existed  in  Glasgow,  and  had  given  assist- 
ance by  raising  funds  for  the  institution.  When  the  society 
in  London  went  down,  the  friends  in  Glasgow  were  desirous 
that  the  mission  at  Ningpo  should  still  be  carried  on.  With 
a  view  to  this,  they  raised  the  necessary  funds,  and  made  the 
above  proposal  to  the  United  Presb3rterian  Synod. 

The  Synod,  having  accepted  of  Dr.  Parker  as  their  mis- 
sionary, sent  him  out  in  the  beginning  of  January  1863.  When 
he  reached  Ningpo  in  the  end  of  March,  he  found  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  Taepings ;  and  several  months  elapsed  before  he 
could  resume  his  labours.    During  the  course  of  the  sunmier 
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the  Taepings  were  expelled,  and  a  communication,  received  from 
Dr.  Parker  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  annoimced  that  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  his  medical  and  evangelistic  work.  But, 
by  a  mysterious  providence,  he  was  imexpectedly  removed  from 
this  earthly  scene.  Betuming  home  from  a  visit  to  an  hospital 
in  the  city,  the  stone  slab  of  the  bridge  of  a  canal  gave  way 
beneath  liis  horse's  feet,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  water. 
By  means  of  this  accident,  he  was  so  severely  injured  that  he 
survived  only  for  a  few  weeks.  He  expired  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary 1864.  After  a  short  interval,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Dr.  John  Parker,  who  now  labours  at  Ningpo,  as  the 
medical  missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Board  have  been  desirous  to  send  out  an  ordained  missionary 
to  labour  along  with  Dr.  Parker  at  this  station ;  but  they  liave 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sidtable  agent.  In  the  mean- 
time, Dr.  Parker  has  been  prosecuting  his  work  with  diligence 
and  success.  During  the  short  period  he  has  laboured  at 
Kingpo,  he  has  scattered  extensively  the  good  seed  of  the  word, 
and  has  conferred  substantial  benefit  upon  the  inhabitants  by 
the  cures  which  he  has  efifecjied.  Giving  an  accoimt  of  his  pro- 
ceedings during  the  year  1865,  he  says:  'On  looking  over  the 
year's  work,  the  number  of  patients  attended  to  and  who  have 
heard  the  gospel  preached,  the  visiting  of  the  villages,  and  the 
distribution  of  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  much  good  has  been  done,  and  that  the  Lord  will 
bless  his  own  work.  I  have  also  not  been  without  encourage- 
ment in  the  hospital,  as  many  of  the  patients  left  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel' 


X. 


CONCLUDING  BEMABKS 


I  HAVE  completed  the  narrative  which  I  intended  to  give,  of 
the  foreign  missionary  operations  which  have  been  cairied  on 
by  the  Secession  and  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  narrative  that  has  been 
given,  I  have  not  noticed  the  exertions  which  have  been  in- 
directly made  by  the  united  church  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  means  of 
the  liberal  donations  which  it  has  annually  given  to  the  Union 
of  Evangelical  Churches  in  France,  to  the  Evangelical  Society 
of  Geneva,  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Lyons,  and  to  the 
Missionary  Church  in  Belgium.  Neither  have  I  mentioned  the 
efforts  which  it  has  made,  and  which  it  is  stiU  making,  to  pro- 
cure able  and  faithful  gospel  labourers  for  the  infant  churches 
which  are  rising  up  in  the  more  distant  colonies  of  the  British 
empire,  such  as  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Nor  have  I  taken  notice  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  John 
Murdoch,  agent  of  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
for  India,  who  receives  the  half  of  his  seJary  from  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  who  is  usefully  employed  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  and  diffusing  useful  publications  throughout 
India.  I  have  also  omitted  taking  notice  of  the  labours  of  the 
late  Eev.  Dr.  Glen,  who  for  several  years  was  supported  by  the 
Secession  Chu]:ch  in  Persia,  while  engaged  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Persian  language,  and  who,  by  the  excellent 
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translation  which  he  completed,  conferred  a  most  valuable  boon 
upon  the  Persian  nation. 

Of  these  various  agencies  I  have  not  given  any  particular 
account,  because,  though  a  large  amount  of  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  them,  they  are  not  distinct  fields  of 
missionary  labour  that  have  been  occupied  by  the  Secession 
and  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  present  state  of  the 
foreign  missions  of  the  church  was  thus  described  in  the  report 
for  1865,  submitted  to  the  Synod :  **Irrespective  of  France  and 
Belgium,  eight  separate  mission  fields  have  been  occupied  dur- 
ing the  year,  namely,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Cafiraria, 
Aleppo,  Algiers,  Sajpootana,  and  China.  These  missions  have 
been  wrought  by  38  ordained  European  missionaries,  2  medical 
missionaries,  6  ordained  native  missionaries,  2  native  preachers, 
12  European  teachers,  and  upwards  of  100  native  evangelists 
and  teachers,  or,  altogether,  an  educated  agency  of  fuUy  160 
persons.  Besides  several  stations,  there  are  40  congregations, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  5740 ;  and  97  day  schools, 
attended  by  4760  scholars.'  When  we  contemplate  the  small 
origin  which  this  church  had,  the  successful  progress  which 
it  has  made  at  home,  the  extent  of  its  missionary  operations 
abroad,  the  amount  of  money  which  it  has  expended  in  carry- 
ing on  these  operations,  and  the  honourable  position  which 
it  now  occupies  among  the  churches  of  our  land,  we  have 
indeed  good  reason  to  thank  God  and  to  take  courage.  In  the 
preceding  narrative  are  recorded  the  names  of  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  eight  individuals,  who  have  gone  forth  in  a 
missionary  character  from  the  Secession  and  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands.  Many  of 
these  excellent  men  have  now  finished  their  course,  and  have 
had  the  immortal  crown  placed  upon  their  brow ;  but  a  goodly 
portion  of  them  stiU  survive,  and  are  usefully  employed  in 
cultivating  their  respective  fields  of  labour.  The  sum  expended 
in  these  missionary  operations  shows  the  interest  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  has  taken  in  the  foreign  missions  of 
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the  church  to  which  they  belong.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  glean  from  the  printed  and  authorized  accounts  of  the 
church,  the  sum  expended  in  these  operations,  since  1631> 
amounts  to  £331,650 ;  and  the  annual  ejrpenditure  on  foreign 
missions  now  exceeds  £20,000.  When  we  consider  that  the 
church  by  which  this  sum  has  been  expended,  is  comjKified 
chiefly  of  persons  who  move  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks  of 
life,  and  that  it  cannot  boast  of  wealth  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city; and  when  we  consider  further,  that  it  has,  from  the 
commencement  of  its  existence,  supported  gospel  ordinances 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  its  congregations,  the  sum  which  it 
has  expended  in  its  foreign  missions  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  creditable  to  its  liberality  and  to  its  christian  principle. 

Bepeated  mention  has  been  made,  during  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  of  the  loud  and  frequent  calls  which  have  been  made 
by  the  missionaries  abroad  to  the  church  at  home  to  send  more 
labourers  into  the  field,  and  of  the  sore  disappointments  which 
have  been  experienced  by  these  labourers  not  being  sent.  It 
would  be  a  hasty  conclusion,  to  deduce  from  this  feet  the  infer- 
ence, that  there  has  been  a  want  of  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 
church  to  which  these  calls  were  addressed.  The  fact  that  has 
been  above  stated,  of  two  hundred  and  eight  individuals  being 
sent  forth,  within  little  more  than  a  century,  to  preach  tiie 
gospel  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe,  shows  that  such 
an  inference  would  be  altogether  unwarranted.  That  such  a 
number  of  gospel  labourers  should  be  sent  to  foreign  regions 
within  such  a  limited  time,  and  by  a  church  struggling  for  its 
own  existence  at  home,  is  a  fact  no  less  gratifyiiig  than  it  is 
remarkable ;  and  it  attests  the  operation  of  the  nussionaiy  spirit 
in  a  high  degree.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  mission- 
aries have  not  alwajrs  been  forthcoming  at  the  time  they  have 
been  required.  First,  The  wants  of  the  church  at  hom6  have  to 
be  supplied ;  and  as  the  church  is  ever  widening  its  limits,  so 
the  number  of  preachers  necessary  to  supply  these  wants  is  gra- 
dually increasing.    Second,  Peculiar  qualifications  are  necessary 
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for  those  who  engage  in  missionary  labours ;  and  preachers  may 
be  pious  and  talented,  and  yet  may  not  possess  these  qualificsi- 
tions.  Third,  Preachers  may  be  pious  and  learned,  and  they 
may  possess  the  qualifications  that  are  required  for  a  missionary 
life ;  and  they  may  be  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
insufficiency,  that  they  may  regard  themselves  as  totally  luifit 
for  the  honourable  and  arduous  work  of  a  missionary.  Fourth, 
There  may  be  no  want  of  piety,  or  talent,  or  suitable  qualifica- 
tion, and  there  may  be  imperative  caUs,  in  the  way  of  duty, 
which  render  it  necesscuy  for  those  who  are  invited  to  labour 
in  the  field  of  foreign  missions  to  remain  at  home.  We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  judge  harshly  or  uncharitably  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers  and  preachers,  should  they  refuse  at  any  time  to 
comply  with  the  call  addressed  to  them,  to  go  and  labour  as 
missionaries  in  the  heathen  world.  They  may  have  reasons  for 
such  refusal,  which  may  not  only  be  satisfactory  to  their  own 
mind,  but  be  sustained  as  valid  at  the  bar  of  the  Omniscient 

But  while  these  things  are  so,  it  becomes  those  who  axe 
invested  with  the  sacred  office,  and  who  have  received  a  com- 
mission to  preach  the  gospel,  to  consider  weU  the  great  respon- 
sibility lying  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  missionary 
enterprise.  When  their  Divine  Master  addresses  them  in  his 
providence,  and  calls  upon  them  to  go  and  carry  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  myriads  who  are  perishing  in  a 
state  of  heathenism,  they  should  ask  themselves  such  questions 
as  the  following :  Shall  I  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  my 
Master  calling  upon  me  to  bear  a  part  in  the  great  and  glorious 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world  ?  Shall  I  look  on  with  a  feeling 
of  cold  indifference,  while  the  cry  for  help  is  coming  with  a 
voice  of  thimder  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  Shall  I 
look  upon  myself  as  guiltless,  if  I  hear  of  coimtless  multitudes 
who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  make  no  effort  to 
save  them  ? 

The  present  state  of  the  world  is  in  a  high  degree  favour- 
able for  missionary  exertions.    Extensive  portions  of  the  globe, 
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which  for  ages  were  barred  against  the  entrance  of  missionaries, 
have,  in  the  providence  of  God,  of  late  years  been  thrown  open ; 
and  the  heralds  of  the  cross  are  not  only  permitted  to  enter, 
but,  in  many  instances,  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants.  Long  established  systems  of  idolatry  are 
becoming  effete ;  and,  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
heathen  world,  they  are  losing  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Facilities  for  carrying  on  missionary  operations  now 
exist,  with  which  our  forefathers  were  unacquainted.  The 
communication  between  one  part  of  the  globe  and  another  is 
rendered,  by  means  of  steam,  more  speedy,  more  certain,  and 
more  safe.  That  wonderful  engine,  the  press,  is  scattering 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  the  seed 
from  which  a  glorious  harvest  is  one  day  destined  to  spring.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  missionary  cause  occupies  a  higher 
place,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  estimation  of  aU  classes  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  than  it  haa  done  at  any  previous  period. 

Another  ground  of  encouragement,  which  we  have  to  per- 
severe in  the  missienaiy  enterprise,  is  the  predictions  recorded 
in  Scripture  concerning  the  final  triumph  of  Christ's  IdngdonL 
Prophecy  announces  to  us  the  arrival  of  a  period  when  Christ's 
kingdom  shall  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  when  aU  kings  shall  fall  down  before 
Him,  and  aU  nations  shall  serve  Him;  when  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea;  and  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  Infidelity  may 
scoff  at  these  predictions,  and  may  smile  at  the  simplicity  of 
those  persons  who  believe  them.  Every  means  which  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  into  discredit,  and  the  various  classes  of  un- 
believers may  combine  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  prevent 
them  from  being  fulfilled ;  but  all  the  efforts  made  by  infidelity, 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  will  be  made  in  vain.  The  progress  of 
events  is  rapidly  hastening  onward  the  fulfilment  of  these 
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glorious  predictions.  There  has  been  no  period  of  the  worid 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  has  been  more  extensively 
dififused,  or  when  a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  in  circulation,  than  at  the  present  time.  Whatever 
partial  evil  infidelity  may  have  occasioned,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  throw  any  effectual  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  nor  has  it  been  able  to  prevent  the  Scriptures  from 
being  translated  into  almost  every  known  language,  and  from 
being  circulated  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Judging,  by  looking  at  the  past,  of  what  infidelity  is 
able  to  accomplish,  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  with  regard 
to  the  future.  Infidelity,  when  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the 
truth,  is  utterly  powerless.  The  truth  has  omnipotence  on  its 
side;  and  when  it  fights  its  battles,  associated  with  such  an  aUy, 
how  can  it  possibly  fail  of  success  ?  Believing,  then,  that  the 
predictions  recorded  concerning  the  final  triumph  of  Christ's 
kingdom  wUl  in  due  time  be  fulfilled,  let  us  labour,  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world ;  and  let  us  look  forward,  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
hope,  to  the  period  when  the  light  of  divine  truth  shall  be 
diffused  throughout  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  when  songs 
shall  be  heard  ascending  upward  from  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  even  glory  to  the  righteous. 

There  is  no  work  so  honourable,  so  benevolent,  and  so  truly 
God-like  as  the  work  of  missions.  They  who  engage  in  it  are 
carrying  on  a  process,  by  means  of  which  the  progress  of  vice  is 
arrested,  and  the  amount  of  crime  diminished,  the  sufferings 
of  humanity  alleviated,  and  the  circle  of  human  enjoyment 
widened.  This  is  a  work  in  which  angels  do  not  think  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  engage.  The  Apostle  John  informs  us, 
that,  in  his  apocalyptic  vision,  he  beheld  an  angel  flying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven, '  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people.'  It  is  an  honour  of  no  ordinary  kind 
which  those  persons  enjoy,  who  are  associated  with  angels  in 
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this  labour  of  love.  When  the  light  of  the  gospel  shall  have 
found  its  way  into  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  then 
shall  the  work  of  missions  be  completed.  And,  oh !  when  this 
blissful  period  arrives,  what  a  change  will  be  wrought  in  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  world !  The  din  of  contention  within  the 
walls  of  Zion  will  be  hushed.  There  will  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  destroy  in  all  6od*s  holy  mountain.  The  sword  will  be 
returned  into  its  scabbard,  never  again  to  be  unsheathed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  in  human  slaughter.  Men  shall 
learn  the  art  of  war  no  more.  All  nations  shall  enjoy  repose 
under  the  benign  sway  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  shackles 
of  the  slave  shall  everywhere  be  loosed,  and  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor  shall  be  broken.  The  sun,  as  it  looks  down  upon  a 
regenerated  world,  shall  behold  the  nations  living  in  amity  with 
one  another ;  and  the  religion,  of  Jesus  shall  shed  a  healthful 
influence  upon  all  tribes  of  men.  '  The  Lord  will  create  upon 
every  dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a 
cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by 
night :  for  upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  a  defence.' 


LIST  OF  MISSIONARIES  AND  THEIR  FIELDS  OF  LABOUR. 


MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 


KAMU.  A.D. 

1.  Alex.  Gellatly,  missioned  in       1753 

2.  Andrew  Arnot,  1753 

3.  James  Proudfoot,  .  1754 

4.  Matthew  Henderson,     .  1758 

5.  John  Mason,  1761 
.6.  Robert  Annan,  .1761 

7.  John  Smart,  .     1761 

8.  WiUiam  Marshall,  .     1762 

9.  Thomas  Clark,  .     1765 

10.  David  Telfar,  .     1766 

11.  Samuel  Kinloch,    .  .     1767 

12.  John  Roger,  .     1770 

13.  John  Smith,  .     1771 

14.  James  Clarkson,    .  1772 

15.  Martin,  .     1778 

16.  Thomas  Beveridge,  .     1783 

17.  David  Good  Willie,  .1788 

18.  John  Anderson,     .  1788 

19.  David  Sommerville,  1790 


HAMU. 

20.  John  Cree,    . 

21.  Andrew  Fulton,     . 

22.  Robert  Armstrong, 

23.  William  Hume,     . 

24.  James  Scrimgeour, 

25.  Robert  Forrest, 

26.  Robert  Easton, 

27.  Alexander  Caldcrhead, 

28.  Robert  Bishop,      . 

29.  James  Laurie, 

30.  Joseph  Shaw, 

31.  William  Brownlee, 

32.  Robert  Bruce, 

33.  Peter  Bullions,      . 

34.  Alexander  Gordon, 

35.  John  Donaldson,  . 

36.  John  France, 

37.  Andrew  Isaac, 

38.  Duncan  Campbell, 


1791 
1797 
1797 
1800 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1806 
1809 
1809 
uncertain 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


MISSIONARIES  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


MAins. 


1.  Daniel  Cock,  missioned  in 

2.  David  Smith, 

3.  James  Murdoch,    . 

4.  Hugh  Graham, 

5.  James  Drummond  M  'Gregor, 

6.  John  Brown, 

7.  Duncan  Ross, 

8.  JohnWaddell, 

9.  Matthew  Dripps,  . 

10.  Francis  Pringle,    . 

11.  Alexander  Dick,    . 

12.  Thomas  M*Culloch, 

13.  Peter  Gordon, 


A.I>. 

1769 
1771 
1766 
1785 
1786 
1795 
1795 
1797 
1797 
1800 
1802 
1803 
1806 


HAMSa. 

14.  James  Robeon, 

15.  John  Laidlaw, 

16.  Robert  Douglas,    . 

17.  William  Patrick,  . 

18.  Thomas  Trotter,    . 

19.  Andrew  Nicol, 

20.  William  McGregor, 

21.  Andrew  Millar,     . 

22.  Joseph  Handyside, 

23.  Geoige  Walker,     . 

24.  Robert  Sedgewick, 

25.  A.  L.  WyUe, 


A.D. 
1811 

1814 
1816 
1815 
1818 
1818 
1821 
1843 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1852 
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LIST  OF  MISSIONARIES. 


MISSIOKABIES  TO  CANADA. 


HAXXA. 

A.n. 

HAma. 

AJt. 

1.  Robert  Easton,  miasioned  in 

1802 

85. 

Alexander  Henderson,   . 

.     1847 

2.  John  Burns, 

1803 

86. 

Pet^r  D.  Muir,      . 

.     1848 

8.  William  Taylor,    . 

.     1817 

87. 

John  Duff,    . 

.     1849 

4.'  William  Bell, 

.     1817 

88. 

John  Logie, 

.     1849 

5.  Archibald  Henderson,    . 

.     1817 

89. 

John  Ewing, 

.     1849 

6.  William  Prondfoot, 

.     1832 

40. 

John  Taylor, 

.     1852 

7.  William  Robertson, 

1882 

41. 

William  Dickson, 

.     1852 

8.  Thomas  Christie,  . 

.     1832 

42. 

Patrick  Greig, 

.     1852 

9.  William  Taylor,    . 

.     1883 

43. 

William  Deas, 

.     1852 

10.  George  Murray,     . 

.     1833 

44. 

Matthew  Bair, 

.     1852 

11.  Robert  Thornton, 

1888 

45. 

Robert  Mont4^ith, 

.     1854 

12.  John  Skinner, 

1834 

46. 

Archibald  Cross,   . 

.     1854 

13.  John  Cassie, 

.     1834. 

47. 

James  Watson, 

.     1854 

14.  James  Roy 

1837 

48. 

W.  C.  Young, 

.     1854 

15.  George  Lawrence, 

1887 

49. 

Robert  Dewar, 

.     1854 

16.  John  Jennings, 

.     1838 

50. 

Walter  Inglis,       . 

.     1855 

17.  John  Morison, 

.     1889 

51. 

Thomas  Watson,  . 

.     1855 

18.  Andrew  Kennedy, 

1841 

52. 

James  Caldwell,    . 

.     1855 

19.  Alexander  Ritchie, 

.     1841 

53. 

James  Gibson, 

.     1856 

20.  Alexander  Lowden, 

.     1841 

54. 

Thomas  Stevenson, 

.     1856 

21.  William  Barrie,     . 

.     1841 

55. 

William  Inglis,     . 

.     1856 

22.  James  Dick, 

,     1841 

56. 

John  Baird,  . 

.     1856 

23.  John  Porteous, 

.     1841 

57. 

John  M.  King, 

.     1856 

24.  Charles  Fletcher, 

.     1843 

58. 

John  James, 

.     1857 

25.  James  M'Fadyen, 

.     1843 

59. 

David  Alison, 

185S 

26.  Walter  Scott, 

.     1844 

60. 

Robert  Hamilton, 

1858 

27.  William  Aitken,    . 

.     1845 

61. 

William  Robertson, 

1858 

28.  Robert  Torrance,  . 

.     1845 

62. 

Thomas  J.  Scott,  . 

1858 

29.  James  A.  Daliymple,     . 

.     1846 

63. 

George  Riddell,     . 

1858 

80.  John  M'Lellan,     . 

.     1846 

64. 

J.  R.  Scott,  .         .         .         . 

1859 

31.  George  Fisher, 

.     1847 

65. 

Thomas  Wilson,    . 

1860 

82.  James  Piingle, 

1847 

66. 

Malcolm  M'Kenzie, 

1860 

38.  A.  W.  Waddell,    . 

1847 

67. 

R.  M.  Taylor, 

1860 

84.  A.  A.  Drummond, 

1847 

MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


THOSE  KARKED  THUS  *  WERE  ORDAINED  MISSIONARIES  ;  THE  OTHERS  CATECHIfii:^ 


AND  TEACHERS. 

XAMK8. 

▲.D. 

VA1IB8. 

A.DL 

♦1. 

James  Paterson,  missioned  in    1885 

8.  John  Aird, 

.     1838 

♦2. 

William  Niven,  . 

.      1835 

9.  James  Elmslie,    . 

.     1838 

♦3. 

Peter  Anderson,  . 

.     1835 

10.  William  Kay,      . 

.     1838 

♦4. 

Alexander  Kennedy,    . 

.     1835 

11.  Davidson  Black, 

.     1838 

♦5. 

William  Jameson, 

.     1836 

12.  David  Moir, 

.     1838 

♦6. 

James  Niven, 

.     1837 

•13.  Geoige  Brodie,    . 

.    1840 

♦7. 

William  Scott,    . 

1888 

14.  HnghGoldie, 

1840 

LIST  OF  MISSIONARIES. 
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NAJfSS. 

AJ>. 

VAXia. 

A.D. 

15. 

George  Millar,     . 

.     18il 

♦29.  Walter  TurnbuU, 

.     1849 

16. 

George  M'Lachlan, 

.     1841 

♦30.  Adam  Thomson, 

.     1850 

17. 

Joseph  Hannali,  . 

.     1841 

♦31.   William  Lawrence, 

1850 

•18. 

Andrew  G.  Hogg, 

.     1645 

♦82.  .Alexander  Renton, 

1851 

•19. 

Andrew  Main, 

.     1845 

33.  John  Welch, 

.     1851 

20. 

Robert  Thomson, 

r    1845 

♦84.  H.  H.  Garnet,     . 

1852 

21. 

John  McLean, 

.     1845 

♦35.  George  Tjambert, 

.     1853 

•22. 

WiUiam  Paxton  Young, 

.     1845 

♦36.  James  Martin,     . 

.     1854 

23. 

James  Caldwell,  . 

.1845 

♦87.  Alexander  Robb, 

1854 

24. 

George  Clark, 

1845 

♦88.  Thomas  Boyd,     . 

.     1857 

25. 

Matthew  Strang, 

1845 

♦39.   William  Gillies,  . 

.     1857 

♦26. 

John  Campbell,  . 

1846 

♦40.  Duncan  Forbes,  . 

.     1857 

•27. 

John  Scott, 

1847 

♦41.  William  Whitecross,   . 

1857 

♦28. 

David  Winton,    . 

MISSIC 

1847 

^NARIE 
oldga: 

♦42.  Daniel  M'Lean,  . 
8  TO  AFRICA. 

LABAB. 

.     1867 

• 

VAMIS. 

A.D. 

BAKU. 

▲.D. 

♦1. 

H.  M.  Waddell,  missioned  ix 

i    1846 

10.  Alexander  Sutherland, 

.     1854 

•2. 

Samuel  Edgerley, 

1846 

11.  JohnWylie, 

.     1854 

3. 

Andrew  Chiaholm, 

1846 

12.  Archibald  Hewan,  med.  miss.,  1855 

4. 

Edward  Millar,    . 

.     1846 

♦13.  Zerub  Baillie,      . 

.     1856 

♦5. 

WiUiam  Jameson, 

.     1846 

•14.  Alexander  Robb, 

.     1858 

•6. 

Hugh  Goldie, 

.     1846 

♦15.  William  Timson, 

.     1858 

7. 

H.  B.  Newhall,  . 

.     1846 

♦16.  John  Baillie,        . 

.     1861 

♦8. 

William  Anderson, 

.     1848 

17.  D.  K  Lewis, 

.     1864 

♦9. 

W.  C.  Thomson, 

.     1848 

CAFFI 

UIBIA. 

18. 

Geoige  Brown,    . 

.     1848 

♦21.  John  A.  Chalmers, 

.     1861 

•19. 

Robert  Johnston, 

.     1857 

♦22.  JohnSckter, 

.     1864 

•20. 

Tiyo  Soffa,  . 

.     1857 

MISSIONARIES  TO  INDIA. 


HAMU. 

♦1.  Williamson  Shoolbred,  mis- 
sioned in  . 
♦2.  Thomas  Blair  Steele, 
♦3.  John  Robeon, 
♦4.  William  Martin, . 
5.  Colin  S.  Valentine,  med. 


,  mis- 

.     1859 

HAXBB. 

♦6.  Auguste  Glardon, 
♦7.   William  Robb,    . 

A.D. 

.     1861 
1862 

.     1859 
.     1860 
.     1860 

♦8.  Gavin  Martin, 
♦9.  James  Gray, 
♦10.  Andrew  Shields,  M.D., 

.     1863 

1863 

.     1863 

I.  miss.,  1861 

MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  JEWS. 


ITAKI. 


▲.D. 


XAXC 


♦1.  R.  G.  BroWn,  missioned  in  .     1857      ^2.  John  Wortabet,  M.D., 


AD. 

1860 


Besides  the  above  lists,  thirteen  missionaries  were  sent  out,  after  1846,  to 
Australia,  and  one  to  New  Zealand,  at  the  expense  of  the  Church. 
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618        SUMS  EXPENDED  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


SUMS  EXPENDED  BY  THE  SECESSION  AND  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


1831,  expended 

1832, 

1833, 


1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838-9, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1848, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


£        B.      1>, 

A.l>. 

£         a.     i». 

20    0    0 

1850,      . 

.  12,249    6    34 

168  13    0 

1851,      . 

.  12,605  18    24 

539    1     7 

1852  (8  months). 

.     8,429    4    2 

460  13    8 

1852,      . 

.  12,146  13    24 

1,313    1     8 

1853,      . 

.  10,519    5    3 

1,286  12    5 

1854,      . 

.  12,809    8    54 

1,927    2  11 

1855,      . 

.  12,520     7    54 

5,032    0    74 

1856,     . 

,   13,269    5    0 

3,340  19    3 

1857,     . 

.  16,910  17    14 

3,309  12    04 

1858,     . 

.  17,340  15    34 

3,373    1     8 

1859,      . 

.  16,957  14  114 

3,621     3  10 

1860,      . 

.  17,147  12    8 

2,658  12    2 

1861,      . 

.  17,578  11    44 

3,134    8  10 

1862,      . 

.  20,461     9    14 

6,971     2     1 

1863,      . 

.  21,508    3    64 

8,991  15    04 

1864,  .  . 

.  20,731  16    5 

10,274    9    54 

1865,      . 

.  21,629    2    6 

12,818    0    14 

THE  END. 


MURRAY  AND  CIBB,  RDINBURCH, 
PKINTBKS  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE. 


